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A HUNDRED MONTHS OF LIBERALISM. 


Men are generally, and very naturally, prone to stop at certain periods and 
milestones of life’s journey, in order to look around and survey the road over 
which they have passed, and the difficulties and dangers from which they have 
escaped, and to gather from the study of both such lessons as may be serviceable 
to them for the future. The preparation of our Hundredth Number seems to offer 
one of these halting-places, and to suggest very forcibly the expediency of 
throwing a comprehensive glance over the past, and of anew examining both our 
data and our deductions, in order to ascertain whether we have any thing yet to 
learn or to unlearn, from the experience of these unforeseen, and certainly un- 
paralleled, days. 

This periodical dates its birth from a moment of great interest, but by no 
means of good omen or pleasant remembrance. It sprang into existence imme- 
diately after the entrance into the British cabinet of the evil spirit, Liserattso ; 
and its political career has been little else than one continuous effort, however 
feeble, to unmask the subtle deceits of that crafty foe, and to awaken the people 
of England to a just sense of the dangers attending its insidious manceuvres. 

Lipera.iso is Infidelity: it is a modern name assumed to gild over and 
render less frightful an old and justly dreaded abomination. But, although this 
is strictly true, and in no way exaggerates the evil, yet it will be right both to 
qualify and explain, and also to prove the correctness of, this assertion. 

Liberalism is Infidelity ; but, in so saying, neither do we intend, nor do our 
words imply, that every one calling himself a Liberal, or who is tainted in a 
certain degree with the principles of Liberalism, is therefore an Infidel in the full 
meaning of the term. ‘This is apparent in the use made of the opposite appella- 
tion. The principles of Conservatism, if traced to their real basis, are essentially 
religious ; yet who ever thinks of asserting that all who call themselves Conserv- 
atives are really religious men? The fact is, that numbers range themselves both 
on the one side and on the other who have never fairly considered the principles 
to which they profess to adhere. But while this is the case in a great number of 
instances, it is not the less certain that, if seriously investigated, the basis of 
Conservative principles will be found to rest on Revealed Truth ; while the real 
foundation of Liberalism lies in Infidelity. Men may attach themselves to the 
one party or to the other, without rightly knowing why; but as the only real 
Conservative, the only one who can be safely depended upon, is he who has, 
whether determinately or unconsciously, fastened his faith upon some of the great 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity,— so it is equally certain that any man 
who rightly understands, and is thoroughly imbued with, the principles ‘of Liber- 
alism, is, to all intents and purposes, an Infidel. 
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Liberalism is Infidelity: in other words, Liberalism does not receive the 
words of Inspiration. It is often compelled, in a country like England, to bend 
to public opinion so far as to offer a sort of external homage to Christianity: but 
bring it to the test, of receiving the Bible as the word of God, and of submitting 
implicitly to its decisions, and Liberalism instantly flies off. It will not acknow- 
ledye the authority of the [loly Seriptures ; it objects to admit them to this rank ; 
it is unbelieving,— i. e., infidel. 

Thus, to adduce a most respectable representative of Liberalism,—we have 
heard Lord Morpeth, in the House of Commons, adopt the question of Pontius 
Pilate, “ What ts Truth?” and in Pilate’s own spirit, as neither desiring nor 
expecting an answer. And, in like manner, we have seen the whole Liberal 
party, for many years past, eagerly coalescing with Jews, or Papists, or Socinians, 
—in short, with any and with all who reject the authority of the Bible, 
—against the Church of England, which rests simply and solely upon the 
foundation of Holy Scripture. 

The essence of Liberalism, then, being Infidelity, we might safely calculate 
upon its tendency being to unsetile and disorganise every thing it touched. And 
precisely thus have we seen it operating throughout the hundred months of our career. 

Our labours commenced, as we have already remarked, just at the period 
when the spirit of Liberalism, which had long been hovering near, watehing for 
an unguarded hour, had been at last admitted into the councils of Britain, there 
to delude by its falsehoods, and seduce by its flattering promises. 

A twelvemonth before, the cabinet of the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel had seemed aliogether immovable. The country at peace and unity with 
itself—the government strong at home and abroad,— nothing seemed left to 
desire, save the settlement of one question, raised by the spirit of Liberalism to 
a factitious importance; but which that same Liberalism constantly insisted 
might be easily and satisfactorily arranged, by a trifling and immaterial con- 
cession. It was only to put all religions on a footing in the legislature —to 
abandon the national protest against Popery —to assume that one religion was 
as good as another,—a few merely theoretical concessions of this kind would 
remove all heartbarnings, terminate the only question which could embarrass the 
government, and se tile every thing on the most happy and delightful footing! 

So promised Liberalism, then unhappily allowed first to offer its seductive 
reasonings in the British councils. But Liberalism is a cheat and a liar; and it 
never enters but to unsetile, and to disorganise, and to destroy. Let us see how 
its promises were kept on that memorable occasion. 

Liberalism promised to the ministry then existing, a termination of the only 
question which perplexed them—a removal of the only cause of weakness and 
embarrassment—and a state of settled permanence and consolidation, growing 
out of the pacific settlement of this quarrel. 

Instead of which, that powerful cabinet, with the “ foremost man of all this 
age” for its head, and the ablest leader in the House of Commons for its defender, 
crumbled to pieces, in little more than a single twelvemonth, in a state of help- 
lessness and degradation, which, to those who remembered its former ore r, and 
considered also the materials of which it consisted, was all but miraculous ! 

Liberalism promised the House of Commons that, this one troublesome ques- 
tion set at rest, it should dwell in peace, undisturbed by such fierce contentions 
as had latterly shaken it to its centre,* and should permanently enjoy the respect 
and confidence of all classes of the people. 

Instead of which, as the cabinet which prepared the Emancipation Bill had 
been the first victim, the assembly which adopted it was the second. The House 
of Commons itself, ‘having become alinost hateful to the people, was formally 
accused, tried, and convicted, before a second year had elapsed ; and was dis- 
persed to the winds, and re placed by a totally different body. 

Liberalism to!d the House of Lords to imitate the tergiversation of the 
Commons, and to join in surrendering that Protestant constitution, which for 
many years before it had firmly maintained. The same motive was offered, 
namely, the hope of augmented contentment and peace, greater harmony among 

the people, and greater respect for the constitutional tribunals. 


* Debates on the Roman Catholic Association, 1825. 
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Instead of which, when the House of Lords had thus foolishly followed in the 
train of the ministry and the House of Commons, its punishment, also, was at 
hand. The ministry, which originated the measure, had been broken to pieces ; 
the House of Commons, which adopted it, had been cashiered and reconstructed. 
It was next the turn of the House of Lords; and Britain saw with astonishment, 
before the third anniversary of “ emancipation,” the Peers of England brought to 
a disgraceful capitulation ; forced to submit even to a temporary non-existence ; 
pushed rudely aside, and yielding, under the dictates of fear, absolutely to 
absent themselves from the house of their assembly, and to permit the English 
constitution to be wholly remodelled without their consent ! 

Liberalism promised the Church, also, a vast increase of security and peace. 
Not only were the Romish priests themselves brought forward, to protest before 
the House of Lords that, if “ equal rights” were but conceded to the Papists, 
no idea would ever be entertained of interfering in the least with the privileges 
or possessions of the established church ; but even English clergymen were found 
to prognosticate with the utmost boldness, that we had only to grant “‘ emancipa- 
tion,” to “* make the Church of Ireland as secure as the church in Yorkshire.” 

Instead of which, the political power which was granted to the Papists was 
instantly applied, under the guidance of these very priests, to their darling object, 
the destruction of the Protestant church. The first year after the passing the 
Romish Relief-bill had seen the dissolution of the ministry which framed the 
measure ; the second, the abolition of the House of Commons which passed it ; 
the third, the degradation of the House of Peers which succumbed to it. And 
now, the fourth year beheld a bill brought into parliament for the suppression of 
ten Protestant bishoprics in Ireland ; and the next saw a meeting held in London, 
for the purpose of raising a charitable subscription to save the Protestant clergy 
of Ireland from starving ! 

Liberalism promised the people, also, vast advantages from yielding to its 
suggestions. The said bill was to be, especially, a **ealing measure,” fraught with 
all kinds of blessings and advantages to every class in the empire. More parti- 
cularly were we assured, that, so soon as this “ boon” was conferred on “ the 
people of Ireland,” such would be the gratitude and the delightful pacification 
of that heretofore disturbed country, that at least twenty thousand of our army 
might be disbanded, and the whole expense of their maintenance saved to the 
country. 

Instead of which, it is now abundantly apparent that the feuds and animosities 
which previously existed in Ireland have been increased four-fold ; and, in place 
of a reduction of the army thus obtained, we have, in fact, actually a larger 
military force at present in existence than was found necessary before this 
“healing measure” was adopted! The number of land forces moved for in the 
Ilouse of Commons, in 1829, was 89,723; the number moved for in 1836 was 
89,355: since when, Liberalism has been doing its work in Canada also, and we 
are now to maintain some 93,000 or 94,000 men! 

Thus, in every single point, has Liberalism proved false and deceitful. Not 
one of all the gains and advantages held out by this seducer has been realised : 
in every point the failure and the deception is manifest and compleie. Even 
Lord Grey himself, one of the chief agents in urging forward the concession of 
1829, has since confessed, in his place in parliament, his ‘ bitter disappoint- 
ment at its results.” 


But, does the mischiefend here? Far from it. Instead of ending, we are 
but at the beginning. A false principle has been admitted into the constitution, 
a fundamental error into our system of government; and, so long as it remains 
there, it must either subdue and counteract the opposing principles, or must lead 
to a perpetual intestine warfare. And this is the perplexing and dangerous 
predicament in which we are now placed. 

The yielding ground to “ Liberal” principles in 1829, necessarily led to the 
speedy yielding of office to “ Liberal” statesmen. Accordingly, since 1830, we 
have lived under a “ Liberal” government. Let us pause, then, and consider 
for a moment the real nature of this position. 

Liberalism, as we have said, is Intidelity. Now, Infidelity has, like other 
principles, its various aspects and modifications. In its malignant form it is 
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not, now, often found among the educated classes in this country ; but in the 
guise of mere scepticism, believing little, and caring nothing at all, on any 
religious topic, it is common enough. This is the mode of its existence among 
the Bulwers, Wards, Humes, Grotes, and Mulgraves of our political hemisphere. 
Now it is sufficiently obvious, that, to a man of this school, the making a distinc- 
tion between one man and another, on the score of his religious belief, must be 
the most unreasonable, the most unjust, the most intolerable thing, that can be 
conceived. And it is sufficiently clear, that this is the sort of notion which pos- 
sesses the ascendency at present in the British cabinet. Looking at the past life 
of the premier himself, his acknowledged habits, and his public declarations, we 
have little doubt that, so far as he can be serious and in earnest about any thing, 
this is his deliberate view of the matter. 

But, then, it must be observed in the next place, that this notion is at war 
with the whole course and current of the British constitution and the British 
institutions. And, as a necessary result of this contrariety, we have the prime 
minister and his cabinet constantly betraying the opposition which exists between 
the system to which they feel obliged publicly to profess adherence, and that 
which their secret inclinations lead them to prefer. 

Thus, we find, if any doubting member of either house of parliament ventures 
to express a suspicion of the honest intentions of the ministry towards either of 
the established churches, Lord Melbourne and Lord John Russell are ready 
to declare, with all becoming indignation, the injustice of such doubts, and the 
sincere attachment of the government to the Church, and their determination to 
afford it the firmest support. 

But let a dissenting deputation wait upon either of these noble lords, to 
complain of the hardship of being compelled to pay to the support of a church 
to which they do not belong, and they are sure to find the readiest sympathy and 
encouragement, and sometimes even a distinct avowal of concurrence in these 
views ; although between such views, and an attachment to the principle of 
an establishment, there is the most irreconcileable contrariety. 

Mere words, however, may mislead, or leave room for misconstruction ; 
but with respect to overt acts, there can be no such liability to mistake. Let 
us see, then, what have been the doings of this ministry, professing as it does 
the firmest attachment to the Church, within the last three or four years. 

The very first act of Lord Melbourne's cabinet, on its construction in 1834, 
was the sending a commission into Ireland, to inquire whether the established 
church of that kingdom was not too rich, and whether it might not be practicable 
to take something from her. 

In the year immediately following, in order to parry and postpone the urgent 
claims of the Church of Scotland, a similar commission was sent into that part 
of the island, in order to inquire whether the established church in that country 
was really in want of assistance, and whether it was necessary to give something 
to her. 

These two commissions were sent out by the same men, and with a very 
similar scope and object. The first was directed to by far the largest kingdom 
and population, and undertook an inquiry surrounded with difficulties and intri- 
cacies. On the point of celerity and dispatch, we must conclude that both 
commissions received distinct instructions, and naturally acted up to the spirit 
of those orders. 

Now, it is somewhat remarkable that the commission sent to Ireland, to 
inquire into the practicability of taking something from the church, contrived, 
though having by far the most extensive task of the two, to complete and hand 
in its report in about six months from the time of its appointment. While 
that directed to Scotland, with a much more limited field, but having for its object 
the ascertaining what must be given to the church, has been prosecuting its in- 
quiries for nearly three years, and has only been enabled, as yet, to give in a 
small portion of its report. Such is the vast discrepancy in point of speed ; 
such the difference between giving to, and taking from, the church. 

This is one specimen of the manifestations of friendship towards our eccle- 
siastical establishments. Another was given in last year’s proposition relative to 
the abolition of Church-rates. 


On that occasion, these professed supporters of the Church boldly proposed, 
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and supported the proposition with all the power of the government, to take from 
the church an income of 597,000/. a-year, arising out of rates which had been 
enjoyed by her from time immemorial ; aad to give her, in lieu thereof, a sum of 
250,000/. a-year, to be raised by rack-renting her own estates! A scheme about 
as fair and equitable as it would be to tell the Duke of Bedford that market-tolls 
were unpopular and unjust, and that you would therefore throw open Covent 
Garden, free of all rents and charges, to the public ; and that, in order to recom- 
pense him for the loss, you would undertake the management of his estate of 
Bloomsbury for him, and try to make it produce better rents than it had hereto- 
fore done. Doubtless, his grace would highly appreciate the justice and libe- 
rality of such a scheme, and be inclined to reckon that man a great friend of his 
who had originated the proposition. 

Such, then, are the proofs of friendship already furnished by the present 
cabinet to the established churches of the three kingdoms. In Ireland, they 
choose to assume that the church is too rich; and, accordingly, they refuse to 
enable the clergy of that country to recover their legal dues, except by a bill 
which confiscates a portion of her unquestionable property. In Scotland, they 
have no such excess of wealth to allege,— on the contrary, they see the existence 
of insufficient revenues. But they prefer paying a gang of commissioners to range 
the kingdom for three years together, to inquire into what is perfectly notorious, 
rather than meet the case honestly and boldly, by a parliamentary grant. In 
England, they return to the spoliation system, and propose, as in Ireland, to 
take something from a church which is confessed, under their own hands, to be 
too poor to meet the spiritual wants of the population. And if we seek an 
explanation of all this hypocritical dealing—all this real warfare against esta- 
blishments the interests of which these men profess to have greatly at heart, there 
can be no other mode of accounting for the fact but this,—that Liberalism 
teaches them that all religions and all religious differences are matters of trivial 
importance ; that there is no substantial truth or reality in the matter ; and that 
they consequently do really suppose that establishments of this kind, although 
they feel obliged to profess a love for them, are unnecessary for the general good, 
and unjust in their taxation of those who dissent from them. We have no doubt 
that this is the seeret conviction of those of the ministry who trouble themselves 
about the matter. And it is the best excuse that we can offer for their conduct. 
To take the contrary view, and to assume that they are really sincere when they 
profess an attachment to the church, involves a far greater condemnation ; for it 
leaves them exposed to the fearful charge of believing a certain line of policy 
to be right and just, and yet continually following its very opposite. 

Such, then, is one of the characteristic features of a *¢ Liberal” government. 
It is a government which professes an attachment to the established church, 
with just the same sincerity as the Papists in parliament swear to do nothing to 
injure that church: both parties reserving to themselves the fullest liberty to 
compass its utter destruction, if they shall be able to find a fitting opportunity. 

And this is the point, in the march of Liberalism, at which we have now 
arrived. The first step was taken more than twenty years since, when Lord Liver- 
pool allowed “ emancipation” to be made “ un open question” in his cabinet. 
This was the first opening made for the entrance of Liberalism. By it the go- 
vernment confessed a degree of irresolution and uncertainty. In place of a fixed 
opinion and a firm resolve, it tacitly admitted a doubt to exist, as to whether its 
views were or were not well-founded. This was a position which could never be 
permanent. A party urging a claim, on one side, with zeal and pertinacity, and 
a determination to succeed, can never be successfully resisted by an irresolute 
and doubtful line of defence on the other. It was, therefore, this original error, 
committed almost twenty years before, by Lord Liverpool, which placed the mi- 
nistry of 1829 in the difficult position of being compelled either to surrender the 
question, or to assume that higher ground which had been abandoned ever since 
1812. The latter seemed difficult— perhaps, nearly impossible; and the other 
alternative was consequently taken : giving Liberalism at once a footing in the 
government, which it has since used with the most fearful effect. 

Liberalism, then, has such possession of the executive, as to threaten the most 
fearful consequences to the established churches of these islands. These are its 
Jirst objects. Ulterior views may all be postponed until some progress has been 
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made in this quarter. Liberalism likes not either monarchy or aristocracy ; but 
it were useless to assail the throne, until the altar had first been levelled. Our 

resent governors would readily do the bidding of their masters, the Infidels, 
Dissenters, and Papists of the empire; but there is an hindrance in the way. 
And what is that hindrance? It is, the growing repugnance of the people to all 
such schemes. Just in proportion as the real views and objects of the leading 
Liberals have become apparent, has a feeling of dislike spread among the well- 
informed classes of our population. Hence it is that we see them banded 
together, in thousands and tens of thousands, in Conservative associations. And 
hence it is that we see, for the first time in British history, a parliament sum- 
moned in the midst of the loyal exultation attendant on the accession of a 
youthful queen; and yet, in the midst of all this exultation, an opposition 
consisting of 318 members returned to the House of Commons! The people 
begin to understand something of the real nature and designs of that Liberalism 
which now sways the government; and in proportion to their increased insight is 
the increase of their disgust and alarm. 

Under the providence of God, this feeling constitutes now our chief pro- 
tection. Had the people of England not been really alarmed at the late manifest- 
ations of the character and designs of the “ Liberal administration,” they would 
have allowed that administration to gain a working majority of 100 votes in the 
present House of Commons; and with such a majority it is difficult to surmise 
what could have saved either of the established churches from speedy dilapidation 
ard ruin. But the 318 declared Conservatives in the lower house can look for 
the further support, against any attacks on the Church, of at least a dozen of the 
most respectable of the Whigs ; and thus it becomes all but impossible for the 
ministry to carry any measure of a tendency injurious towards the Church, even 
through the House of Commons. 

The people, then, at this instant, stand between the Church and any attempt 
that the ministry might meditate against her; and thus, for the present, the 
danger is averted and kept at a distance. But this is not a state of things which 
can be permanent, or with which any one ought to be satisfied. We have within 
our garrison a number of concealed foes, or false friends, occupying posts of 
trust and confidence, whose secret wish and intention is to let in the besieging 
enemy on the first fitting opportunity. It is true that their designs are tolerably 
well understood, that they are constantly watched, and have no chance of effecting 
their object just at present. But still, this is far from a happy and comfortable 
position of affairs. Such persons ought not to be in any post of trust or con- 
fidence at all; nor can we feel really in safety until they are altogether expelled, 
and our defence committed to those whose loyalty and attachment is beyond 
a doubt. 

But, how to do this is the very difficulty which at present perplexes. The 
two parties are at present each in sufficient strength to hold the other in check. 
The ministry has just power enough to maintain its position ; the Conservatives, 
just power enough to prevent them from doing any mischief. Each party 
observes the other with the most eager watchfulness, anxious to take the first 
opportunity of the least error committed in the opposing ranks to charge and 
throw them into disorder. The equality of force is most singular,—the exact 
halance without precedent. What, then, can be suggested to the advantage of the 
Conservative party, or having a tendency to terminate this state of equality and 
suspense ? 

Probably, the best way of gaining instruction on this point will be, to consider 
with some attention the circumstances and the character of the late division in 
the Ilouse of Commons. There were some particulars in that case which have 
never yet been adverted to, and which seem to deserve a few moments’ con- 
sideration. 

The amendment moved by Lord Sandon on Sir W. Molesworth’s motion,— 
though not a voluntary proceeding on the part of the Conservatives,— though 
forced on them by the impossibility of voting either with the government or with 
the Radical Baronet,— that amendment was, beyond all comparison, the boldest 
move made by the Conservative party since the passing of the Reform-bill. That 
such a motion could positively succeed, in a house known to contain a majority 
of Whig-Radicals, was, of course, out of the question; and the only wonder is, 
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on what the ministerialists ground their triumph, and some Conservatives their 
disappointment, when, in fact, the division on it merely tells us what we all 
knew very well before,—that the ministry possesses a majority of about 20 on 
the whole house. But that, on such a motion, it should have been a matter of 
no difficulty to muster vearly ¢hree hundred votes, might well furnish ground 
both for surprise and congratulation. 

The vote proposed by Lord Sandon concluded thus :— 


‘** That it appears to this House, upon a consideration of the documents and cor- 
respondence relating to the North American provinces which Her Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to communicate to this House, that the open defiance of Her 
Majesty's lawful authority in the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, and the 
necessity of suppressing rebellion by force of arms, and of suspending the Constitu- 
tional Government of Lower Canada, are, in a great degree, attributable to the want 
of foresight and energy on the part of Her Majesty’ s confident ial servants, and to the 
ambiguous, dilatory, ‘and irresolute course, which they have pursued in respect to 
the affairs of Canada since their appointment to office. we 


Ilere, then, was a direct and explicit vote of censure on ministers, and that on 
no trivial point. It was a vote demanding (and ensuring, if carried,) their 
immediate expulsion from office; and its purport was in no respect concealed or 
denied 

Now, be it remembered, that a vote of this direct kind, positively implicating 
the ministry, and making their continuance in office impossible, is, in the British 
parliament,” a course very rarely adopted. It is a deliberate resorting to the 
* dead lift,” instead of taking the advantage ofany favourable incident arising out 
ofa passing question. Even in 1835, when Lord John Rus,ell knew himself to 
possess a majority in the louse of Commons, and when his declared object was 
to expel Sir Robert Peel, and repossess himself of office,—he shrunk from 
adopting so decided a course. Often was he urged, by some zealous partisans, 
to take this method of obtaining his object; but for weeks and months together 
he resisted their entreaties. And his refusal arose not from a want of ill-will to 
Sir Robert Peel, but from being well aware that the same majority which 
would vote with him against the measures of Sir Robert’s proposing, would not 
vote for a direct censure on the ministry itself. 

It is a vote of this kind, then,—a vote of a most unusual boldness; a vote 
which Lord John Russell in 1835 wanted the courage to propose ; it is sucha 
vote that has now been supported by 289 Conservatives, present in their places, 
and by 318, reckoning the absent members. We need not say that there is no 
precedent for the retention of office by a cabinet whose positive incapacity and 
misconduct had been declared by all but a clear moiety of the house ! 

But there is another view of the question to be taken. Despite the dislike of 
the Liberals to such a scrutiny of the votes, we must persist in pointing out the 
fact, that, as far as the votes of the representatives of Great Britain were concerned, 
the ministers were actually condemned. The votes of O’Connell’s nominees 
alone saved them from a disgraceful expulsion. Thus stood the matter:—On 
Lord Sandon’s resolution, denouncing in plain terms “ the want of foresight and 
energy on the part of her majesty’s confidential servants, and their ambiguous, 
dilatory, and irresolute course,” the members divided as follows :— 


English and Scotch. Trish. 


For this vote of censure.... 261 28 
Against iss aaa arene a - 249 69 


Majority .....s+.+- 12 


And this majority, if the absentees were taken into the account, would be 
swelled to 18. 

Now, was it ever imagined possible, that a ministry should continue to cling 
to office, after having been, by a clear majority of the representatives of Great 
Britain, voted incapable! True, it was argued by the opposers of the “* Emanci- 
pation-bill, in 1829, that the time might come when a knot of 30 or 40 Irish 
Roman Catholic members should so hold the balance between two contending 
parties, as to have the whole destinies of the empire at their control. This was, 
indeed, alleged by some, as a thing within the limits of possibility ; though no 
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one, even of their own umber, imagined that such a conjunction was likely to 
happen in his own time,—still less that it should occur in less than ten years. As 
to the supporters of the Romish Relief-bill, they constantly alleged that such a 
supposition was the most impossible imagination, the wildest chimera, that ever 
the brain of man had invented. And yet we have now already arrived at that 
very state of things. England, Wales, and Scotland, have explicitly declared, by 
their representatives, and that in a reformed parliament, that they are sick of the 
Whig administration,—that they look upon the men now in office as incompetent 
and unfit to govern the empire. But to neutralise this we have a clear majority 
of 41 Irish members,—the whole, with scarcely any exception, being the 
absolute nominees of O'Connell, and entirely controlled by him,—we have this 
majority of 41 overruling the decision of England, Scotland, and Wales, and 
retaining the Melbourne cabinet in spite of that vote ! 

Another singular concurrence, too, is thus brought to our notice. We have 
already seen, in the disgrace and fall of the Cabinet of 1829, of the House 
of Commons, and the House of Peers,—the retribution which fell upon all 
concerned in the passing the Romish Relief-bill. Can we overlook the won- 
derful conjunction of events, which has so wrought, that now, when all these 
parties seem to be rising out of that tribulation, and recovering from that disgrace, 
—now, when the House of Lords has reassumed its power and dignity,—when 
the House of Commons has regained somewhat of the confidence of the people, 
—when the great Conservative party is once more reunited and raised to strength 
and vigour,—and when the natural leaders of that party appear once more at the 
head of the whole array, and are called upon by the people of England, of 
Ireland, and of Scotland, to take the reins of government; when thus all that 
was overthrown and cast into confusion by the miserable events of 1829, appears 
to be reconstructed, and reduced to its former order,—one obstacle, and only 
one, appears, to the repossession of the government by the constitutional party, 
and a return to a safe and Conservative policy. And what is that obstacle? It 
is simply and solely this,— that the act of 1829 admitted inte the House of 
Commons the popish leader, and some thirty or forty of his myrmidons; and 
that that confederacy,and that alone,now maintains the Whigs in office, and keeps 
their opponents out. The representatives of England, Scotland, and Wales, ay, 
and of Protestant Ireland also, call upon Sir Robert Peel to assume the helm 
of state. But the representatives of Munster and Connaught, nominated by 
O'Connell, and returned by the popish priests, interpose ; and thus it falls out, 
that it is the working of the Relief-dill of 1829, and nothing else, that now keeps 
Sir Robert Peel from assuming the reins of government. Ay, and if we were to 
indulge in melancholy forebodings, and to predict that by insensible degrees 
Liberalism would continue to advance, until every thing we held dear lay 
trampled under its feet; were we to imagine a long continuance of the present 
struggle, in which the Conservative leader, always maintaining the right, and 
always supported by the wirtue and the piety of England,—was still, as now, 
just, though but barely, oyerpowered by the combination of British Liberalism 
with Irish popery and perjury,—were we to picture to ourselves such a lament- 
able career as this, ending in some dismal catastrophe at the last,—what should 
we be reminded of by the whole history, in which the O'Connell phalanx, created 
by the bill of 1829, must always constitute the principal feature,— what could so 
forcibly press upon the mind as the poet’s simile, applying, perhaps, more exactly 
to the present case than to its original object :— 


“* So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
Viewed his cwn feather in the fatal dart, 

And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart. 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel, 
HE aursed the pinion which impelled the steel !” 


But, to return to the immediate question: What ought the present position of 
affairs, the late division, and the fruits of the late election, to teach us? What 
ought these things to teach the people;— what their leaders? Let us consider 


each question by itself, though our counsel to each elass may be almost identically 
the same. 
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To the people, then, we say, Learn from the past to confide more in your 
— and in yourselves, than in your leaders; and, above all, look with 
ope to the apparent workings of Providence as regards the destinies of your 
native land. ‘There are bright streaks visible in the horizon,—there are indica- 
tions of the best description. In such a state of society as ours, it is of more - 
importance to observe what the people themselves are dving,—than what their 
political leaders are planning. Now there are healthful tokens in the public 
mind ; especially we see them manifested in church matters. Here, especially, 
the people are outrunning their leaders. The Conservatives in Parliament, if 
they knew where their real strength lies, would long since have made the claims 
of the Church of England their leading topic. But while they have been hanging 
back, fearful of the shadows of their own fears, the people have been pressing 
forwards, and beginning to do that by individual efforts which the legislature 
ought long since to have grappled with as a national duty. Aé least three 
hundred thousand pounds has been raised, within the last two years, by private 
subscriptions, for building new churches. And, not content with this, two 
societies have sprung up,—the Pastoral Aid Society, and the Additional Curates’ 
Fund,—for the purpose of providing stipends for ministers where sufficient 
endowments were wanting; and these two have already realised, between them, 
an annual income of fourteen thousand pounds! ‘These are symptoms on 
which the thoughtful mind can dwell with hope. A people thus awakening to 
their highest duties cannot, one would humbly trust, be hastening to decay. 

But in political matters, let the people cling to their principles — maintain 
boldly their principles — advocate, constantly and extensively, but temperately, 
their principléy; and let them bear the trite but wholesome adage constantly in 
mind, that 


Magna est Veritas, et pravalebit.” 


Let them, however, always beware of doubtful characters, of trimming poli- 
ticians, of “ liberal Conservatives,” the modern Sphinxes, with human visages 
joined with the bodies of brutes. Let them always demand of any one who 
claims favour and confidence at their hands, whether his views are clear and 
consistent on fundamental points. Such, for instance, as that a statesman may 
know “ what is Truth,” and needs not, like the heathen governor, to ask the 
question ; and ought not, like that heathen, to ask it in sarcasm, and to go out 
without waiting for an answer ;—that, knowing what Truth is, it is one chief part 
of his duty as a statesman to further its progress, and to check, without perse- 
cution, the propagation of Error ;— that, consequently, the Protestant Churches 
of these islands are to be aided and encouraged, and that for the especial reason 
—which reason ought to be openly stated and defended—that they tend to 
spread Truth, and to extirpate both Infidelity and Popery; — that, as 
a further consequence, any proposition for the assistance or encouragement of 
that false religion against which the Established Churches protest, must be treated 
as necessarily inconsistent, logically absurd, and morally criminal. These two 
or three leading principles, at least, ought to be kept constantly in view; and 
every candidate for public favour tested by them. 

But, further, while the people rely peacefully on their principles, let them, for 
the triumph of those principles, depend, under God's blessing, mainly on their 
own exertions. Already have they brought their force, in the House of Commons, 
up to the nearest point to a positive equality with their foes. A little further 
exertion will give them a decided ascendency. But for this further advance they 
must look to themselves, not to their leaders. 

The courage, the efforts, the sacrifices, and the expectations of the Conserva- 
tives among the people, have always exceeded those of the Conservative aristo- 
cracy. During the late elections, the hopes of the people were high, and their 
endeavours to gain the victory most strenuous; while among their uatural leaders 
the greater number were prognosticating nothing but defeat, and courting that 
defeat by their timidity and backwardness. A¢ least as many instances could be 
pointed out, in which seats were lost by the shrinking of the Conservative leaders, 
as would suffice to reverse the present ministerial majority in the House of 
Commons. ‘The common prophesy among the Conservative aristocracy last July 
was, that the ministry would gain twenty or thirty votes by the elections, and 
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would open parliament with a majority of from eighty to one hundred. And if 
the game had been left to them, the result would have been at least as calamitous 
as this. But the people saw no reason why there should be any loss at all, and 
they bestirred themselves, almost unsupported by the aristocracy, to such effect, 
that they reduced the ministerial phalanx, instead of allowing it to be increased ; 
and thus brought the Melbourne cabinet itself to the very narrowest point of a 
bare existence. 

But, now, to the Conservative leaders a few words. They shall be brief, 
frank, but not disrespectful. 

We must assume that it is their wish to assume the reins of government. 
They are, it is true, nearly all of them, far removed by the circumstances of their 
rank and fortunes from the least suspicion of those low and sordid motives which 
must be surmised in the case of some of the present ministers. But, though they 
may well be proud of their present position, and conscious of its peculiar advan- 
tages, yet, as public men, having the same interest in good government as others, 
they must be dissatisfied with the existing state of things. Col. Thompson well 
described it when he said, that “ many great questions were drifting to leeward 
with the tide, which would soon be brought to their moorings under a Conserva- 
tive government.” The leaders, then, of the Constitutionalists, if they feel as men 
ought to feel, must wish for the power to regulate the national concerns upon 
sound principles. Now, to obtain this power, there are three rules of action 
which ought to be fixedly adopted by them. They are these : 

1. To make open war with Liberalism. It is their foe; as it is the foe of 
every thing Cliristianlike, or orderly, or conservative. If allowed its full scope 
and latitude, it would, in less than ten years, reduce this country to the condition 
of Greece or Spain. There is not a single British institution to which it is not 
opposed. The monarchical and aristocratical principles are utterly abhorrent to 
it; and an established church or state religion is, in its eyes, an utter abomina- 
tion. Such is its real drift and character; and a minute specimen of its opera- 
tions we have already seen. One small prescription of its compounding was ad- 
ministered in 1829; and not a moment of rest or peace or settled health has 
England known since that unhappy hour. Nor will her former state of comfort 
and security ever return, until that error shall have been publicly abjured, and its 
effects neutralised, by an open declaration of Illiberalism. 

But, further, it is necessary, 

2. To wait no longer for events or contingencies. 

There is but too much reason to fear that “the Conservative leaders, having no 
personal object in view, no private aim to gratify, and being, therefore, in no haste 
to assume the reins of government, have been waiting, determinately, for the 
occurrence of some circumstance which might call them to the helm, both with- 
out their being at all active in the matter, and also without their being at all 
fettered by pledges when they so accepted office. Now, various circumstances 
of this sort have looked very prumisingly during the last three years, and yet all 
have failed of their natural result. The O'Connell exposure in the matter of Carlow 
— the Melbourne “crim. con.” trial — the Church-rate defeat of last year,—each 
seemed to render, in its turn, the prolonged existence of the present cabinet 
very doubtful. And the present session has offered a similar prospect. The 
ministerial majority was but 20; and among that majority were many who had 
no just right to their seats. A full and fair investigation of all these cases would 
have taken probably 12 votes from the ministry, and would thus have destroyed 
their ascendency. But so singularly has the Grenville-act worked this year, in 
giving the Whigs sixteen out of the first twenty decisions — most of them very 
unjustly —that this prospect, like those of 1836 and 1837, is wholly dissipated 
Let us learn therefrom this lesson, that it is not by mere maneuvring, or by any 
concurrence of events, that the reign of Liberalism is to be terminated. The 
contest is one of principle ; and by principle alone must the victory be achieved. 

3. Commit yourselves, then, boldly, in this warfare. Timidity, in this respect, 
has been, for the last two or three years, the leading error of the Conservative 
party in parliament. Their policy has been to wait—to watch—not to be rash 
—not to commit themselves. This policy has kept them on the left hand of the 
Speaker ; and there, till it is abandoned, will it continue to keep them. 

Do they not feel assured of the strength of their principles? And do they not 
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begin, now, to feel assured, also, of a warm and ample support among the people. 
On both points they ought to be fully satisfied. And if they are, then let them 
fling abroad their standard, sound to horse, and boldly throw themselves, for life 

or death, upon the goodness of their cause. 

The millions of Churchmen throughout the three kingdoms are but waiting. 
this signal. Lad it been boldly given in July last, October would have seen a 
firmly seated Conservative administration. But though months have been lost, 
the battle is still before us. Tae Cuurcn is our rallying cry. ‘ Down with 
her!” is the demand of English Infidel and Irish Papist. “ Up with her!” 
to greater honour and power and efficiency, must be ours. 

It is the peculiar weakness of the present ministry—and they themselves well 
know it—that they are, by the very conditions of their existence, rendered 
incapable of dealing honestly or efficaciously with the Church. They hold power 
by the support, and during the pleasure, of a conspiracy of English Dissenters 
and Irish Papists. Thus supported, it is contrary to the express terms of their 
agreement to do aught but mischief to our religious establishments. Professions 
of attachment they may indulge in; nay, even plans promising usefulness they 
may promulgate, provided always that such plans be poisoned by the presence 
ofa false principle — such as the Appropriation-clause, which rendered the ac- 
ceptance of the Irish Tithe-bill by the Conservatives impossible. But a real, bond 
Jide act of legislation, intended and adapted to foster and strengthen either of 
the established churches, they dare not, for their lives, propose. A remarkable 
specimen of this has just been given, in the scheme for the extension of the 
Scotch Church, to which the ministers have just committed themselves. 

By that scheme, an act of parliament, of about 130 years’ duration, is to be 
repealed ; and “ teinds,” or tithes, which have been in the hands of laymen for 
the whole intervening period, are to be laid hold of by the state for the increase 
of the revenues of the Church. The plan greatly resembles the Church-rate pro- 
position of last year, and it will have a similar termination. 

All such propositions are cowardly, and in a measure unjust. They are 
cowardly, because they arise from a mingled feeling, on the part of the ministry, 
that they ought to do something; but may not venture to offend the Dissenters. 
They are unjust, because they disturb a settlement of property which has existed, 
under the guarantee of the legislature, for more than a century past; while divers 
other such settlements, equally vicious, remain untouched. How many wealthy 
lay-rectors, for instance — such as the Dukes of Bedford and Devonshire —con- 
tinue to draw vast sums, as rectorial tithes, from many parishes in England, and 
leave the vicars and curates in helpless poverty, and their flocks often in religious 
destitution? How are the lay-teinds in Scotland to be seized upon, and the lay- 
rectors in England to escape ? 

But this brings us to the most disgusting part of the whole question, and one 
which places Liberalism in a very just and striking light. This proposition for 
meeting the demands of the Scotch Church not only will not and cannot pass, 
but, more — it was never intended to pass! We do not speak by surmise. We 
know that one of the chief advisers of the ministry in Scotch affairs has tried to 
mollify the opposition of a Whig opponent of the measure, by the candid con- 
fession, “ It will never pass: do not alarm yourself; it will never pass! We 
know very well that the Lords will throw it out; but then we shall have got rid 
of the question: and, except we can do that, the question will get rid of us |” 

This is traly “ Liberal.” And what better counsel can we offer to Conserva- 
tive statesmen than to take exactly the opposite course? Be frank and decided. 
Make not the Church a stalking-horse, but come out boldly on her behalf. Tell 
the ministry distinctly what their duty is, and ‘‘ commit yourselves,” without 
reserve, to the performance of that duty. Press these points; keep them always 
before the public mind; and rely upon it, that an honest, and manly, and 
straightforward course on Church questions, will be sure to bring any party, or 
any individual, right at last. 
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THE YELLOWPLUSII CORRESPONDENCE. 


No. V. 


FORING PARTS. 


It was a singlar proof of my master’s 
modesty, that though he had won this 
handsome sum of Mr. Dawkins, and 
was inclined to be as extravygant and 
osntatious as any man I ever seed, 
yet, wen he determined on going to 
Paris, he didn’t let a single frend know 
of all them winnings of his, didn’t ac- 
quaint my Lord Crabs, his father, that 
he was about to leave his natiff shoars 
—neigh, didn’t even so much as call 
together his tradesmin, and pay off their 
little bills befor his departure. 

On the contry, “ Chawles,” said he 
to me, “ stick a piece of paper on my 
door,” which is the way that lawyers 
do, ** and write ‘ Back at seven’ upon 
it.” Back at seven 1 wrote, and stuck 
it on our outer oak. And so mistearus 
was Duceace about his continental 
tour (to all excep me), that when the 
landriss brought him her acount for the 
last month (amountain, at the very least, 
to 2/. 10s.), master told her to leave it 
till Monday mornin, when it should be 
proply settled. It’s extrodny how icko- 
nomical a man becomes, when he’s got 
five thousand Ibs. in his pockit. 

Back at 7 indeed! At 7 we were 
a roalin on the Dover Road, in the 
Reglator Coach--master inside, me 
out. A strange company of people 
there was, too, in that wehicle,—3 
sailors ; an Italyin, with his music-box 
and munky; a missionary, goin to 
convert the hethens in France ; 2 oppra 
girls (they call ’em figure-aunts), and 
the figure-aunts’ mothers inside; 4 
Frenchmin, with gingybread caps, and 
mustashes, singin, chatterin, and jes- 
ticklating in the most vonderful vay. 
Such compliments as passed between 
them and the figure-aunts! such a 
munchin of biskits and sippin of 
brandy! such O mong Jews, and 
O sacrrrés, and kill fay frwaws! I 
didn’t understand their languidge at 
that time, so of course can’t igsplain 
much of their conwersation; but it 
pleased me, nevertheless, for now I felt 
that [ was reely going into foring parts, 
which, ever sins I had had any edica- 
tion at ali, was always my fondest wish. 
Heaven bless us! thought I, if these 


are specimeens of all Frenchmen, what 
a set they must be. The pore Italyin’s 
monky, sittin mopin and meluncolly 
on his box, was not half so ugly, and 
seamed quite as reasonabble. 

Well, we arrived at Dover——Ship 
Hotel — weal cutlets halfa ginny, glas 
of ale a shilling, glas of neagush half- 
a-crownd, a hap'ny-worth of wax-lites 
four shillings, and soon. But master 
paid without grumling; as long as it 
was for himself, he never minded the 
expens: and nex day we embarked in 
the packit for Balong sir mare-—which 
means, in French, the town of Balong 
sityouated on the sea. I, who had 
heard of foring wonders, expected this 
to bethe fust and greatest: phansy,then, 
my disapintment, when we got there, 
to find this Balong, not sityouated on 
the sea, but on the shoar. 

But, oh! the gettin there was the 
bisniss. How I did wish for Pump 
Court agin, as we were tawsing abowt 
in the Channel! Gentle reader, av you 
ever been on the otion ?-— The sea, 
the sea, the hopen sea !” as Barry Crom- 
well says. As soon as we entered our 
littke wessel, and I'd looked to master’s 
Inggitch and mine (mine was rapt up 
in a very small hankercher), as soon, 
I say, as we entered our little wessel, 
as soon as | saw the waivs, black and 
frothy, like fresh-drawn porter, a dashin 
againsi the ribbs of our galliant bark, 
the keal, like a wedge, splittin the 
billoes in two, the sales a flaffin in the 
hair, the standard of Hengland floating 
at the mask-head, the steward a gettin 
ready the basins and things, the capting 
proudly tredding the deck and givin 
orders to the salers, the white rox of 
Albany and the bathin-masheens dis- 
appearing in the distans—then, then I 
felt, for the first time, the mite, the 
madgisty of existence. ‘* Yellowplush, 
my boy,” said I, in a dialog with my- 
self, “* your life is now about to com- 
mens—your carear, as a man, dates 
from your entrans on board this packit. 
Be wise, be manly, be cautious—forgit 
the follies of your youth. You are no 
longer a boy now, but a FOOTMAN. 
Throw down your tops, your marbles, 
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Here, I recklect, I was obleeged to 
stopp. A fealin, in the fust place sing- 
lar, in the nex place painful, and at last 
compleatly overpowering, had come 
upon me while I was making the abuff 
speach, and I now found myself in a 
sityouation which Dellixy for Bids me 
to discribe. Suffis to say, that now I 
dixcovered what basins was made for— 
that for many, many hours, I lay in a 
hagony of exostion, dead to all intence 
and porpuses, the rain pattering in my 
face, the salers a tramplink over my 
body —the panes of purgertory going 
on inside. When we'd been about 
four hours in this sityouation (it seam’d 
to me four ears), the steward comes to 
that part of the deck where we servants 
were all huddled up together, and calls 
out, * Charles.” 

“ Well,” says I, gurgling out a faint 
“ yes,” “ what’s the matter ?” 

** You're wanted.” 

“ Where?” 

“Your master’s wery ill,” says he, 
with a grin. 

“ Master be hanged !” says I, turning 
round more miserable than ever. I 
woodn’t have moved that day for 
twenty thousand masters — no, not for 
the Empror of Russia or the Pop of 
Room. 

Well, to cut this sad subjick short, 
many and many a voyitch have I sins 
had upon what Shakespur calls “ the 
wasty dip,” but never such a retched 
one as that from Dover to Balong, in 
the year Anna Domino 1818. Steamers 
were scarce in those days; and our 
journey was made in a smack. At last, 
when I was in such a stage of despare 
and exostion as reely to phansy myself 
at Death’s doar, we got to the end of 
our journy. Late in the evening we 
hailed the Gaelic shoars, and hankered 
in the arbour of Balong sir Mare. 

It was the entrans of Parrowdice to 
me and master; and as we entered the 
calm water, and saw the comfrable 
lights gleaming in the houses, and felt 
the roal of the vessel degreasing, never 
was two mortials gladder, I warrant, 
than we were. At length our capting 
drew up at the key, and our journey 
was down. But such a bustle and 
clatter, such jabbering, such shrieking 
and swearing, such wollies of oafs and 
axicrations as saluted us on landing, 
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I never knew! We were boarded, in 
the fust place, by customhouse officers 
in cock-hats, who seased our luggitch, 
and called for our passpots: then a 
crowd of inn-waiters came, tumbling: 
and screaming, on deck —‘** Dis way, 
sare,” cries one; “* Hotel Meurice,” says 
another ; ** Hotel de Bang,” screeches 
another chap—the tower of Bayble 
was nothink to it. The fust thing that 
struck me on landing was a big fellow 
with earrings, who very nigh knock 
me down, in wrenching master’s car- 
pet-bag out of my hand, as I was car- 
rying it to the hotell. But we got to it 
safe at last; and, for the fust time in 
my life, 1 slep in a foring country. 

I shan't describe this town of Balong, 
which, as it has been visited by not 
less (on an avaridge) than two milliuns 
of English since I fust saw it twenty 
years ago, is tolrabbly well known al- 
ready. It’s a dingy, melumcolly place, 
to my mind: the only thing moving in 
the streets is the gutter which runs 
down ’em. As for wooden shoes, [ 
saw few of ‘em; and for frogs, upon 
my honour, I never see a single 
Frenchman swallow one, which I had 
been led to beleave was their reglar, 
though beastly, custom. One thing 
which amazed me was the singlar name 
which they give to this town of Balong. 
It’s divided, as every boddy knows, 
into an upper town (sityouate on a 
mounting, and surrounded by a wall, 
or budlyvar), and a lower town, which 
is on the level of the sea. Well, will 
it be believed that they call the upper 
town the Hot Veal, and the other the 
Buse Veal, which is, on the contry, 
genrally good in France, though the 
beaf, it must be confest, is exscrabble. 

It was in the Base Veal that Deuce- 
ace took his lodgian, at the Hotel de 
Bang, in a very crooked street called 
the Rue del Ascew; and if he’d been 
the Archbishop of Devonshire, or the 
Duke of Canterbury, he could not 
have given himself greater hairs, I can 
tell you. Nothink was too fine for us 
now; we had a sweet of rooms on the 
first floor, which belonged to the prime 
minister of France (at least, the land- 
lord said they were the premier’s); and 
the Hon. Algernon Percy Deuceace, 
who had not paid his landriss, and 
came to Dover in a coach, seamed now 
to think that goold was too vulgar for 
him, and a carridge and six would 
break down with a man of his weight. 
Shampang flew about like ginger-pop, 
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besides bordo, clarit, burgundy, bur- 
gong, and other winds, and all the de- 
lixes of the Balong kitchins. We stop- 
ped a fortnit at this dull place, and did 
nothing from morning to night, excep 
walk on the beach, and watch the ships 
going in and out of arber; with one 
of them long, sliding, opera-glasses, 
which they call, I don’t know why, 
tallow-scoops. Our amusemens for 
the fortnit we stopt here were boath 
numerous and daliteful; nothink, in 
fact, could be more pickong, as they 
say. In the morning before break- 
fast, we boath walked on the Peer; 
master in a blue mareen jackit, and me 
in a slap-up new livry; both provided 
with long sliding opra-glasses, called 
as [ said (I don’t know Y, but I spose 
it’s a scientafick term) tallow-scoops. 
With these we igsamined, very atten- 
tively, the otion, the sea-weed, the peb- 
bils, the dead cats, the fishwimin, and 
the waives (like little children playing 
at leap-frog), which came tumbling 
over 1 and other on to the shoar. It 
seemed to me as if they were scramb- 
lng to get there, as well they might, 
being sick of the sea, and anxious for 
the blessid, peaceable ferry-firmy. 

After brexfast, down we went again 
(that is, master on his beat, and me on 
mine,—for my place in this foring 
town was a complete shinycure), and 
puttin our tally-scoops again in our 
eyes, we egsamined a little more the 
otion, pebbils, dead cats, and so on; 
and this lasted till dinner, and dinner 
lasted till bed-time, and _ bed-time 
lasted till nex day, when came brex- 
fast, and Cinner, and tally-scooping, as 
befoar. This is the way with all peo- 
ple of this town, of which, as I’ve 
heard say, there is ten thousand happy 
English, who lead this plesnt life from 
year's end to year’s end. 

Besides this, there’s billiards and 
gambling for the gentlemen, a little 
dancing for the gals, and scandle for 
the dowygers. In none of these amuse- 
ments did we partake. We were a 
little too good to play crown pints at 
cards, and never get paid when we 
won; or to go dangling after the por- 
tionless gals, or amuse ourselves with 
slops and penny-wist along with the 
old ladies. No, no, my master was a 
man of fortun now, and behayved him- 
self as sich. Ifever he condysended 
to go into the public room of the 
Hotel de Bang—-the French (doubtliss 
for reasons best known to themselves) 
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call this a sallymanjy — he swoar more 
and lowder than any one there; he 
abyoused the waiters, the wittles, the 
winds. With his glas in his i, he 
staired at every body. He took al- 
ways the place before the fire. Ile 
talked about “ My carridge,” “ My 
currier,” “* My servant;” and he did 
wright. I’ve always found through 
life, that if you wish to be respected by 
English people, you must be insalent 
to them, especially if you're a sprig of 
nobillaty. We dike being insulted by 
noablemen,—it shows they’re familiar 
with us. Law bless us! I’ve known 
many and many a genlmn about town 
who'd rather be kicked by a lord than 
not be noticed by him; they’ve even 
had an aw of me, because | was a lord’s 
footman. While my master was hec- 
toring in the parlor, at Balong, pre- 
tious airs I gave myself in the kitching, 
L can tell you; and the consequints 
was, that we were better served, and 
moar liked, than many pipple with 
twice our merrit. 

Deuceace had some particklar plans, 
no doubt, which kep him so long at 
Balong; and it clearly was his wish to 
act the man of fortune there for a little 
time before he tried the character at 
Paris. He purchased a carridge, he 
hired a currier, he rigged me in a 
fine new livry blazin with lace, and he 
past through the Balong bank a thou- 
sand pound of the money he had won 
from Dawkins, to his credit at a Paris 
house ; showing the Balong bankers, at 
the same time, that he’d plenty moar 
in his potfolio. This was killin two 
birds with one stone; the bankers’ 
clarks spread the nuse over the town, 
and in a day after master had paid the 
money every old dowyger in Balong 
had looked out the Crab’s family po- 
digree in the Peeridge, and was quite 
intimate with the Deuceace name and 
estates. If Sattn himself were a Lord, 
I do beleave there’s many vurtuous 
English mothers would be glad to have 
him for a son-in-law. 

Now, though my master bad thought 
fitt to leave town without excommuni- 
cating with his father on the subject of 
his intended continental tripe, as soon 
as he was settled at Balong he roat my 
lord Crabbs a letter, of which I happen 
to have acopy. It run thus 

** Boulogne, January 25. 

*« My dear Father,—I have long, in the 
course of my legal studies, found the ne- 
cessity ofa thorough knowledgeof French, 
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in which language all the early history of 
our profession is written, and have de- 
termined to take a little reluxation from 
chamber reading, which has seriously in- 
jured my health. If my modest finances 
can bear a two months’ journey, and a 
residence at Paris, 1 propose to remain 
there that period. 

‘* Will you have the kindness to send 
me a letter of introduction to Lord Bob- 
tail, our ambassador? My name, and 
your old friendship with him, 1 know 
would secure me a reception at his house ; 
but a pressing letter from yourself would 
at once be more courteous, and more 
effectual. 

‘** May I also ask you for my last quar- 
ter’s salary? I am not an expensive 
man, my dear father, as you know; but 
we are no chameleons, and fifty pounds 
(with my little earnings in my pro- 
fession) would vastly add to the agré- 
mens of my continental excursion. 

‘« Present my love to all my brothers 
and sisters. Ah! bow 1 wish the hard 
portion of a younger son had not been 
mine,and that | could live without the dire 
necessity for labour, happy among the 
rural scenes of my childhood, and in the 
society of my dear sisters and you ! 
Heaven bless you, dearest father, and all 
those beloved ones now dwelling under 
the dear old roof at Sizes. 

*« Ever your affectionate son, 
** ALGERNON. 
“ The Right Hon. the Earl of Crabs, &c. 
** Sizes Court, Bucks.” 


To this affeckshnat letter his lord- 
ship replied, by return of poast, as 
follos: 


“My dear Algerrion,— Your letter 
came sife to hand, and I enclose you the 
letter for Lord Bobtail as you desire, 
He is a kind man, and has one of the 
best cooks in Europe. 

“We were all charmed with your 
warm remembrances of us, not having 
seen you for seven years. We cannot 
but be pleased at the family affection 
which, in spite of time and absence, still 
clings so fondly to home. It is a sad, 
selfish world, and very few who have 
entered it can afford to keep those fresh 
feelings which you have, my dear son. 

6s M: ly you long retain them, is a fond 
father’s earnest prayer. Be sure, dear 
Algernon, that they will be through life 
your greatest comfort, as well as your 
best worldly ally ; consoling you in mis- 
fortune, cheering you in depression, aid- 
ing and inspiring you to exertion and 
success. 

“ 1 am sorry, truly sorry, that my ac- 
count at Coutts’s is so low, just now, as 
to render a payment of your allowance 
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for the present impossible. I see by 
my book that | owe you now nine quar- 
ters, or 4501. Depend on it, my dear 
boy, that they shall be faithfully paid 
over to you on the first opportunity. 

“« By the way, I have enclosed some 
extracts from the newspapers, which may 
interest you; and have received a very 
strange letter from a Mr. Blewitt, about 
a play transaction, which, I suppose, is 
the case alluded to iu these prints. He 
says you won 47001. from one Dawkins ; 
that the lad paid it; that he, Blewitt, 
was to go what he calls ‘snacks’ in the 
winning ; but that you refused to share 
the booty. How can you, my dear boy, 
quarrel with these vulgar people, or lay 
yourself in any way open to their attacks ? 
I have play ed myself a good deal, and 
there is no man living who can accuse 
me of a doubtful act. You should either 
have shot this Blewitt or paid him. 
Now, as the matter stands, it is too late 
to do the former ; and, perbaps, it would 
be Quixotic to perform the latter. My 
dearest boy! recollect through life that 
you never can afford to be dishonest with 
a rogue. ‘Two thousand four hundred 
pounds Was a great coup to be won. 

** As you are now in such high feather, 
can you, dearest Algernon ! lend me five 
hundred pounds ? “Upon my soul and 
honour, 1 will repay you. Your brothers 
and sisters send you their love. I need 
not add, that you have always the bless- 
ings of your affectionate fathe r, 

“ Craps. 

« P.S.—Make it 550, and I will give 

you my note of hand for a thousand.” 


* * * 


I neadnt say, that this did not quite 
enter into Deuceace’s eyedears. Lis 
father 500 pound, indeed! Le’d as 
soon have lent him a box on the year! 
In the fust place, he hadn seen old 
Crabs for seven years, as that nobleman 
remarked in his epistol; in the secknd, 
he hated him, and they hated each 
other; and nex, if master had loved 
his father ever so much, he loved some- 
body else better—his father’s son, 
namely : and, sooner than deprive that 
exlent young min of a penny, he’d 
have sean all the fathers in the world 
hangin at Newgat, and all the “‘ beloved 
ones,” as he called his sisters, the Lady 
Deuceacisses, so many convix at Bot- 
tomy Bay. 

The newspaper parrowgrafs shewed 
that, however secret we wished to keep 
the play transaction, the public knew 
it now full well. Blewitt, as 1 found 
after, was the author ofthe libles which 
appeared, right and left,— 
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“Gampeuine in Hic Lire: the Honor. 
able Mr. De—c—ce again! —This cele- 
brated whist-player has turned his ac- 
complishments to some profit. On Friday, 
the 16th January, he won five thousand 
pounds from a very young gentleman, 
Th—m—s Sm—th D—wk—ns, Esq., 
and lost two thousand five hundred to 
R. Bl—w—tt, Esq., of the T—mple. 
Mr. D. very honourably paid the sum 
lost by him to the honourable whist- 
player, but we have not heard that, before 
his sudden trip to Paris, Mr. D—uc—ce 
paid his losings to Mr. Bl—w—tt.” 


Nex came a “ Notice to Corry- 
spondents :” 


“Fair Play asks us, if we know of 
the gambling doings of the notorious 
Deuceace? We answer, We vo; and, 
in our very next Number, propose to 
make some of them public.” 


> * * 


They didn’t appear, however; but, 
on the contry, the very same news- 
pepper, which had been before so 
abusiff of Deuceace, was now loud in 
his praise. It said : 


“A paragraph was inadvertently ad- 
mitted into our paper of last week, most 
unjustly assailing the character of a 
gentleman of high birth and talents, 
the son of the exemplary E-rl of 
Cr—bs. We repel, with scorn and in- 
dignation, the dastardly falsehoods of 
the malignant slanderer who vilified 
Mr. De—ce—ce, and beg to offer that 
gentleman the only reparation in our 
power for baving thus tampered with his 
unsullied name. We disbelieve the 
ruffian and his story, and most sincerely 
regret that such a tale, or such a writer, 
should ever have been brought forward 
to the readers of this paper.” 


This was satisfactory, and no mis- 
take; and much pleased we were at 
the denial of this conshentious editor. 
So much pleased, that master sent him 
a ten-pound noat, and his comply- 
mints. He’d sent another to the same 
address, before this parrowgraff was 
printed; why, I can’t think: for I 
woodnt suppose any thing musnary in 
a littery man. 

Well, after this bisniss was con- 
cluded, the currier hired, the carridge 
smartened a little, and me set up in 
my new livries, we bade ajew to Bu- 
long in the grandest state posbill. 
What a figger we cut! and, my i, what 
a figger the postillion cut! A cock- 
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hat, a jackit made out of a cow's skin 
(it was in cold whether), a pig-tale 
about 3 fit in lenth, and a pare of 
boots! Oh, sich a pare! A bishop 
might almost have preached out of one, 
or a modrat-sized famly slep in it. 
Me and Mr. Schwigschnaps, the cur- 
rier, sate behind in the rumbill ; master 
aloau in the inside, as grand as a 
Turk, and rapt up in his fine fir-cloak. 
Off we sett, bowing gracefly to the 
crowd; the harniss-bells jinglin, the 
great white hosses snortin, kickin, and 
squeelin, and the postillium cracking 
his wip, as loud as if he’d been drivin 
her majesty the quean. 
* * > 


Well, I shant describe our voyitch. 
We passed sefral sities, willitches, and 
metrappolishes; sleeping the fust night 
at Amiens, witch, as every boddy 
knows, is famous ever since the year 
1802 for what's called the Pease of 
Amiens. We had some, very good, 
done with sugar and brown sos, in the 
Amiens way. But, after all the boast- 
ing about them, I think I like our 
marrowphats better. 

Speaking of wedgytables, another 
singler axdent happened here con- 
carning them. Master, who was brex- 
fasting before going away, told me to 
go and get him his fur travling-shoes. 
I went and toald the waiter of the inn, 
who stared, grinned (as these chaps 
always do), said ‘ Bong” (which 
means, very well), and presently came 
back. 

I'm blest, if he didn’t bring master a 
plate of cablitch ! Would you bleave 
it, that now, in the nineteenth sentry, 
when they say there’s schoolmasters 
abroad, these stewpid French jack- 
asses are so extonishingly ignorant as 
to call a cabbidge a shoo! Never, 
never let it be said, after this, that 
these benighted, souperstitious, mis- 
rabble savidges, are equill, in any re- 
spex, to the great Brittish people! 
The moor I travvle, the moor I] see the 
world, and other natiums, I am proud 
of my own, and despise and deplore 
the retchid ignorance of the rest of 
Yourup. 

. . * 


My remark on Parris you shall have 
by an early opportunity. Me and 
Deuceace played some curious pranx 
there, I can tell you. 

Cc. ¥. 
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From Anacreon’s hand we eat 
Food delicious, viands sweet ; 
Flutter o’er his goblet’s brim ; 
Sip the foamy wine with him, 


Scelus est jugulare Falernum, 
Et dare Campano toxica seva mero, 


Wise were the kings who never chose a friend, 
Till, with full cups, they had unmasked his soul, 
And seen the bottom of his deepest thoughts. 


Scrne— The Place Royale, in the 
Marais. 


Premier Etage, or First Flat, the 
Club-room. 


[Front Room, ten feet high, forty 
feet square; white wainscot walls; red 
brick floor ; chimneyplace, five feet by 
seven ; two large “ chenets,” or dogs ; a 
long table, thirty feet by six. A por- 
trait of the founder of the club over the 
chimney — 


“ Who that ever hath heard him had drank 
at the source 
, . ° ‘ - +9 
Of that wonderful eloquence, all ‘ France's 
own.” 


Twenty rush-bottom chairs. The pre- 
sident’s “ bergére.” Four “ fautueils ;” 
two for the oldest members present, one 
Jor the secretary, and one for the vice- 
president. Twenty-one goblets ; three 
Jor each present. ‘Twenty-one black 
bottles, three for each present. Hour, 
seven in the evening ; month, the se- 
venth ; day, the seventh; Spirits pre- 
Sent, seven. 












“ Let every man be master of his time 
Till seven at night,” 


The clock on the mantelpiece strikes 
seven. The President takes the chair, 
and, according to the rules of the Club, 
commences the night's discussion by a 












members present — seven | 


President. A Besancon sept femmes 
y a; 

Chacune femme sept sacs a, 

Et chacun sac sept chattes a ; 

Chacune femme a sept chatons: 

Dites, combien de * chats” y sont? 
Kirst’ Spirit. Four hundred and 

thirty. 

VOL. XVII, NO. C, 







Conundrum, Jounded on the number of 





















President. Non, mon frére. 
Second Spirit. As I was going to 
St. Ives, 
I met seven wives ; 
Every wife had seven sacks, 
And every sack had seven cats, 
And every cat had seven kits : 
Kits, cats, sacks, and wives, 
How many were there going to 
St. Ives? 

Answer. “ One.” 

President. Non, mon frere. 

Third Spirit. Sir, I hate “ arith- 
metic.” The principles of bodies may 
be infinitely small, not only beyond all 
naked or assisted sense, but beyond 
all arithmetical operation or concep- 
tion. I give it up. 

Fourth Spirit. I perceive clearly it 
is a mathematical calculation, and I 
am a poet. You remember, mes fréres, 
what Addison tells us in the Spectator, 
of one of the most eminent mathema- 
ticians of the age, that the greatest 
pleasure he took in reading Virgil was 
in examining /E.neas’s voyage by the 
map. I give it up. 

Fifth Spirit (an Englishman). Will 
you allow me, gentlemen, to tell you 
what Dr. Johnson calls a conundrum ? 
“ A low jest, a quibble, a mean con- 
ceit, a cant word.” 


** Mean time he smokes, and laughs at 
merry tale, 
Or punambiguous, or conundrum quaint.” 


—I give it up. 


Sixth Spirit. Wordsworth has solved 
your problem, sir. Wordsworth, of 
the Lake school—so hated by Hugo, 
Delavigne, and all the classics and ro- 
mantics, from Dumas to Jules Janin 
— Wordsworth has solved it in these 
lines : 
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« « Sisters and brothers, little maid, 
How many may you be?’ 

* How many ? Seven in all,’ she said, 
And, wondering, looked at me. 


« And where are they ? I pray you tell.’ 
She answered, ‘Seven are we ; 

And two of us at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea. 


‘ Two of us in the churchyard lie — 
My sister and my brother ; 

And in the churchyard cottage I 
Dwell near them with my mother.’” 


So the seven were reduced to five. 
But the little maid would have her 
will, and said “ Nay, we are seven.” 

President. Non, mon frére. 

[In the absence of the Vice-presi- 
dent, the President repeated the 
Conundrum, and those who had 
not given it up had the right to 
guess again. | 

First Spirit. Seven women, seven 
sacks, seven chats / 

President. Non, mon frére. 

[ The President reads, for the third 
time, the Conundrum. | 

Kirst Spirit. Seven women, seven 
sacks, seven challes,and seven chalons: 
how many chats are there? 

President. Oui, mon frere. 

First Spirit. There are seven women. 

President. Oui, won frére. 

First Spirit. There are forty-nine 
sacks. 

President, Oui, mon frére. 

First Spirit. There are three hundred 
and forty-three chattes. 

President. Ovi, mon freve. 

First Spirit. And there are forty- 
nine chatons. 

President. Oui, mon frére. 

First Spirit. So there are three hun- 
dred and ninety-two chats in all. 

President. Non, mon frére. 

First Spirit. I give it up. 

Second Spirit. “Of every clean beast 
thou shalt take to thee by sevens,” saith 
Genesis. But is a cata clean beast ? 
A cat, sir !—a cat is the lowest order 
of the leonine species. A cat, sir !— 
a cat is an ungracious animal; for, 
when a man leaves society without 
paying his respects to those present, 
do we not say 


** Qu’il a emporté le chat ?” 


A cat, sir!—a cat is an animal which 
pries into the actions of others; for, 
do we not say of him who looks afier 
every one’s Concerns but his own, 
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“ 1 le guette comme le chat fait la 
souris ?” 


A cat, sir!—a cat is an animal which 
revives an old quarrel, scrapes up old 
ordures, and brings to light again that 
which was consigned to oblivion. 


“ Réveiller le chat qui dort,” 


is a motto as old as King Dagobert. 
' “ N’as-tu pas tort 
De réveiller le chat qui dort?” 

A cat, sir!—a cat is a stupid animal ; 
for, when we mean to speak of a man 
who avails himself of the simplicity or 
temerity of any one to accomplish, by 
his instrumentality, a dangerous design, 
do we not say that he 

“ Se serve de la patte du chat pour 
tirer les marrons du feu ?” 


A cat, sir!—a cat is an emblem of 
imposition: it is like a “pig in a 
poke,” sir. 

“ Acheter chat en poche,” 


means to buy any object without having 
seen, without knowing it. ‘ Mauis, 
Monsieur le Charlatan, afin que je 
n'achele point chat en poche.” 

A cat, sir!—there is nothing silly 
in the world that we, in France, do 
not connect with the neticn of a cat. 


* Chat échaudé craint l'eau froide ;” 


that is to say, a person once deceived 
will take care not to be a second time; 
and is even distrustful of his best 
friends. 

** Je tiens ce marché fort et roide, 
Qu’un chat échaudé craint l’eau froide.” 


A cat, sir! —why, when some “simple 
one” has lost her honour, her virtue, 
her all, do we not say 


“ Elle a laissé aller le chat au fromage - 


A cat, sir!—why, when taken in and 
deceived by some jilt of a jade, do we 
not say we must resort to reprisals -— 


* A bon chat bon rat ?” 


A cat, sir!—why, when Lord Brougham 
scratches Lord Durham, and Lord 
Durham scratches Lord Brougham ; 
when M. Dupin scratches M. Guizot, 
and M. Guizot scratches M. Dupin; 
do not we, who are the lookers-on, 
exclaim, “ Méchanceté pour michan- 
ceté?” or, in the language of our old 
proverb, 


“ A mauvais rat fant manuyais chat? 
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A cat, sir! — why, when you speak of 
a bad payer (one of the late M.P.’s 
for B , for example), is it not said 


“‘ Il a payé en chats et en rats ?” 


Vifth Spirit. M. President, I rise 
to order. The honourable member is 
personal, It does not follow, that, 
because ’s Medoc is the worst 
wine in France, that we should attack 
the ex-member'’s reputation. 

All the Spirits. Allons donc! allons 
donc! Reputation, indeed ! 

Second Spirit. “ Reputation is an 
idle and most false imposition ; oft got 
without merit, and lost without de- 
serving. You have lost no reputation 
at all, unless you repute yourself such 
a loser.” 

Fifth Spirit. Shakespeare. 

President. Go on with the cats, sir 
(addressing himself to Spirit No. 2). 
Your quotations and recollections are 
most amusing. 

Second Spirit. Ouly one word first, 
sir, about the ex-meimber for B-——— and 
his reputation. Addison says, “ Ver- 
soy, upon the lake of Geneva, has the 
reputation of being extremely poor and 
beggarly.”” 

Fifth Spirit. Mr. President, I again 
rise to order. The honourable mem- 
ber, by his last quotation, has evidently 
wished us to infer that the late member 
for B has an extremely poor and 
beggarly reputation in Medoc. 

President. Your construction is forced, 
sir. Go on with the cats, sir. 

[ Again turning to Spirit No. 2. 

Second Spirit. | bow to your deci- 
sion, mes fréres, and will continue my 
Jeline expostulation. 

Cat, sir!—why, when a man acts 
like a blockhead —as Thiers did when 
he patted Lord Grey on his stomach at 
dinner, and said, “ EA bien, mon vicux 
papa Grey’ "do we not apply to 
such a man, and repeat of such a 
ninny, the proverb, which means to 
reproach him for his asinism, 











* Jeter le chat aux jambes?” 


Cat, sir!'—why, when we speak of 
Sir Robert Peel, of our own immortal 
Rerryer, and even of Prince Talleyrand, 
do we not say of each, as a compli- 
ment to his ability, 


“11 entend bien chat, sans qu'on dise 
minon ?” 


Cat, sir!—and when we read the 
speeches of Ilumann, our ex-minister 
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of finance, or of that mountebank and 
trickster, M. Mendizabal, do we not 
shrug our shoulders and exclaim, 


«‘ Durant la nuit tous le chats sont gris ?” 


Cat, sir!—why, 1 had nearly fought 
a duel two years ago, because, when 
speaking before an Irish rebel who 
lived at Passy, I said that Sir Henry 
Ilardinge was an honest man, who 
speaks frankly, and without disguising 
his opinion, calling things by their right 
names ; and concluded my eulogium 
by the old proverb, “Il appelle un 
chat un chat,” but altered, as [ thought 
fitting, to the following : —“ Id appelfe 
un chat un chat, et O'Connell un 


Jripon.” 


Fifth Spirit. Order! order ! 

All the Spirits. Oui, oui! 
O'Connell un fripon.” 

President. Go on with the cats, sir 
(addressing himself to No. 2). Your 
memory is surprising! I have heard 
all these proverbs hundreds of times, 
but I should find it next to impossible 
to remember them. 

Second Spirit. Cat, sir !— why, when 
a difficult project is presented to you, 
in the most difficult way—for example, 
to make M. Thiers an honest man, 
without making him a rich cne— do 
we not say of such a proposal, 

“ Bailler le chat par les pattes 1” 


“ee 


Cat, sir! —and when Dr. Bowring got 
his face scratched by the holders of 
Greek bonds, and Mendizabal his eyes 
blacked by the Sergeant Garcia, did 
we not laugh most heartily, and say, 

‘* ll a joué avec les chats ?” 


Cat, sir!—and when we speak of a 
most frugal and citizen king, who rises 
early in the morning to see that his 
farmers pay their rents, and that his 
cows are well milked, and that the 
eggs are not wasted in the kitchen, and 
that the “odds and ends” are not 
given to the poor, but served up with 
oil, vinegar, and sauce, for déjeuner a 
la fourchetle in the parlour ; do we 
not say of this early-rising monarch 
that he is up before the lark, and even 


** Dés que les chats sont chaussées ?” 


Cat, sir!—and do we not say of dirty 
Monsieur Cousin, of the normal school, 
whose philosophy, like his fingers, wants 
washing, that he is a man most sadly 
malpropre, aud then mutter the proverb, 


* Qu'il est propre comme une écuelle 
i chat?” 
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Fifth Spirit. More personalities, 
M. President! more personalities ! 

All the Spirits. Oui, oui, c’est vrai! 
c’est vrai! “ Il est propre comme une 
écueille a chat.” 

The President. Go on with the cats, 
sir! go on with the cats ! 

All the Spirits. Yes; go on, 
goon! It is very amusing. 

Second Spirit. Mes fréres, my French 
cats are nearly exhausted, and I shall 
begin to think you are wishing to make 
a “cat’s paw” of me. Bacon talks of 

“ cat in the pan,” sir, which Johnson 
ti comes from “ Catipania;” but 
this sort of cat has no resemblance to 
those at Besancon, for Bacon’s descrip- 
tion is as follows : —“ There is a cun- 
ning which we in England call the 
turning of the ‘ cat in the pan ;” which 
is, when that which a man says to an- 
other he says it as if another had said 
it to him.” This is @ la Louis Philippe, 
but it is by no means feline. 

Cat, sir!--why, then, there’s the 
“ cat o’ nine tails;” and this is a sort 
of cat which ought to be applied most 
vigorously to the nether end of Mont- 
alivet, for having the impudence to 
order his myrmidons to read the “ pri- 
vate letters” of Berryer, De Genoude, 
and Nettement, under the pretext ofa 
conspiracy —a Carlist conspiracy 

Cat, sir!—why, has not a cat the 
knack of living for ever? So that in 
England it is a saying, that a man 
who escapes (like the member for Kil- 
kenny) from pistol, rope, drowning, 
poisoning, hanging, and quartering 
(though most unjustly escaped), has 
“as many lives as a cat.” 

Cat, sir!— do you not recollect that 
Volumnia, the mother of Coriolanus, 
applied the epithet “cats” to Junius 
Lrutus and Sicinius Velutus, the tri- 
bunes of the people, after they had suc- 
ceeded in banishing her son from Rome; 
as the Humes, O’Connells, and Roe- 
bucks, the Spring Rices, Melbournes, 
and Morpeths of England, once excited 
the rabble to insult the Duke of Wel- 
lington; and as Salverte, Lafitte, and 
Barrot, excited the canaille of the faux- 
bourgs to proceed in their omnibuses 
to Rambouillet, to insult the royal de- 
scendants of St. Louis. Surely, sir, 
you have not forgotten her address to 
these fawning, cringing, lying cheats, 
who said, “1 would he had continued 
to his country as he began!” 

‘Twas you incensed the rabble — 
Cats ! that can judge as fitly of his worth 


sir! 
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As I can of those mysteries which heaven 
Will not have earth to know.” 

M. President, I have done, sir. 
My cats are worn out as well as my- 
self ; and as to your conundrum—why, 
I must give it up. 

All the Spirits. Bravo! 
Silence! silence! 

The President. Gentlemen, your 
glasses need filling, as your bottles are 
full. I shall call on the honourable 
member to my left (Spirit, No. 6), to 
solve the riddle, or give it up; for he 
is the only one who has not consented 
to its explication. 

Sixth Spirit. M. President, we have 
tried aritlimetic in vain, poetry in vain, 
wit in vain, proverbs in vain, and ma- 
thematics, as well as natural history, 
in vain. I am disposed to turn “ lexi- 
cographer,” and consult the oe 

Fifth Spirit. A writer of diction- 
aries —a harmless drudge, ao busies 
himself in tracing the original, and 
detailing the signification of words. 

Sixth Spirit. Be it so! be it so! 
(and, rising from his chair, he rang the 
bell, and ordered the Diction: ry of 
Napoleon Landais, the Dictionary of 
the Academy, and Lavaux.) We will 
compare notes, and see what the three 
lexicons can do for us. 

“ Besancon, a town in France.” 

* Femme, the feminine of the human 
species.” ‘ Women are soft, mild, 
pitiful, and flexible.” 

“ Sept, four and three.”— Johnson. 

“ One more than six.”— Lavaur. 

“ One less than eight.”— 
Francaise. 

«© Sacs, an antediluvian word, mean- 
ing, in Ireland, the bag in which the 
‘rint’ is held; and in which Judas 
kept the price of his treason, and Ana- 
nias of his sacrilege.”— Messrs. 
O'Connell, Roebuck, and Co. 

** Chattes, the female cat.” 

** Chatons, the ofispring of the cat.” 

“ Chats, Tom-cats” (not Tom Dun- 
combe, or Tommy Hill). 

From all which, I conclude that it is 
a mere play upon words, 

The President. Very likely, very 
likely ; but, explain the problem. 

Sith Spirit. I give it up. 

The President. Mes fre res, it is with 
great reluctance I feel myself called on 
to supply the clue to the conundrum 
in question; but though the honour- 
able member who has just spoken has, 
with his accustomed research, collected 
the rough materials, he has wholly 


bravo ! 
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failed in putting them together in the 
shape of a fabric. 

All the Spirits. We give it up! we 
give it up! 

The President. 
plication in verse. 


Then take 


my ex- 
Ecoutez! 


‘© At Besancon there lived seven women, 
As jolly as jolly could be, 

Who of sacks had four short of eleven, 
Well counted to every she. 

Ineach sack seven she-pusses were bundled, 
As happy as happy could be ; 

And a kitten to boot in was tumble: A, 
As merry and snug as a flea, 

The kittens and cats were all females, 
As handsome as handsome could be ; 

Pray tell me, then, how many males 
Will you find in this precious gdchis?” 


All the Spirits. Ha, ha, ha! To be 
sure !—nothing more easy. The cats 


were all chattes, or chatons, and there 
were no chats at all! 

First Spirit. So my three hundred 
and ninety-two are reduced to zero! 
Well, that is something in the style of 
the two hundred and twenty-one depu- 
ties who voted the insolent address to 
Charles the Tenth, and who are now 
reduced to the twenty-one without the 
two hundred ! 

Second Spirit. Surely I may add to 
my previous reminiscences, 

“ When the cat’s away, the mice will 

play.” 
Tom-cats are the best mousers, as Tom 
Duncombe’s are the best rats. 

Third Spirit. This may be very 
humorous, but it is not very philo- 
sophical. 

Second Spu if. 

** Hang up philosophy ! 
Unless philosophy can make a Juliet, 
Displant a town, reverse a prince’s doom, 
It helps not.” 

Fourth Spirit. This is very appro- 
priate and very witty, but any thing 
but poetical. How unlike to Llugo’s 
* interior voices !”’ 

Second Spirit. Why is Victor Hugo 
like a ventriloquist? Do you give it 
up? I see you do. “ Because he 
has interior voices, or speaks in such 
a manner as that the sound seems to 
issue from his belly, and not from his 
heart, mouth, or head.” 

Fifth Spirit. Always personal! al- 
ways personal! But, as [ have done 
nothing to-day but scold, allow me to 
read my English translation of the 


French conundrum of our worthy pre- 
sident, 
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So Spirit No. 5 read as follows: 


“ Seven ladies are living in Besanyon ; 

Seven sacks are belonging to every one ;. 

Seven tabbies are stored in every sack, 

With one kitten to each, either white or 
black. 

How many cats of a ‘lordly’ race 

In these fair ladies sacks can we trace ?” 


I wish the sacks were stables, and 
the cats were steeds (added the Fifth 
Spirit), and then the lines might run 
thus :— 


‘* Seven ladies are living in Besancon ; 

Seven stables they have for every one ; 

Seven gallant steeds does each stable 
hold, 

With the seven fine colts each steed has 
foaled. 

Try to compute, and tell with me, 

How many stallions in these stables there 
be ?” 


All the Spirits. Encore! Encore! 
(and so No. 5 was obliged to read both 
again.) 

Sivth Spirit. Without professing to 
vie with our worthy president, or with 
the last speaker, whose knowledge of 
his own language is scarcely exceeded 
by the perfection with which he writes 
and converses in that of his adopted 
country, may | be allowed to read 
my Latin translation, which is as iam- 
bical as itis liberal. 

All the Spirits. Read! Read! 

[The Sivth Spirit endeavours to 
decipher his own wriling ; but 
Jinds it as difficult to make out 
as O'Connell's cash-book. 

All the Spirits. Read! Read! Read ! 

Second Spirit. “ Read! read!” said 
the illiterate burgomaster, when the 
lookers-on told him to “ read”’ the dis- 
patches he had just received from the 
government; ‘* il Is very easy to say 
read. Read yourselves, and see how 
you'd like it!” 

[A bumper of Volnay improved his 
eye-sight, and Spirit No. 6 
proceeded as follows :— 


‘¢ Septem fuerunt femine Vesontii ; 

Septem quibusque feminis sunt sacculi ; 

Felesque septem quisque sacculus tenet, 

Et felium cunctarum septem parvulas. 

Dic mihi quot in Vesontio feles valent 

Strenui, potentes, parvorum hostes mu- 
rium ?” 


All the Spirits. 
bas les chattes ! 
tens! 


A bas les chats! A 
Down with the kit- 


But, Wo ane THE Spirits? 
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Spirit Sketches ; or, Dramatis Persona. 


President. “1 portrait in Arthur 
the image of a brave knight, perfected 
in the twelve private moral virtues.” — 
Spenser. 

The President. The son of an ‘emi- 
grant; age fifty-six. Man of good 
fortune. Chateau at Livry; town 
chambers, Boulevard  Poissonnitre. 
Possesses a charming wife, and three 
children. ‘“ Bon pére de famille.” 
Makes a point of spending “ Friday” 
with his children. A great reader, a 
good thinker, and no bad drinker. 
Ilis memory impaired by his cognac. 
Liberal toa fault. Ilas written many 
books, and published none. The 
fourth best chess-player in Paris. Never 
lost his temper, though he often loses 
his cash. Elected president (not by 
ballot) ist of January, 1831, for seven 
years (No triennial parliaments in the 
“« Marais,” nor vote by ballot). An 
out-and-out royalist of the Villele 
school. Was one of the “ three hun- 
dred” who gloriously stuck, like wax, 
to the best finance minister France 
ever knew. Speaks English like an 
angel, and no better. 

First Spirit. “ The figure of his body 
was strong, proportionable, beautiful ; 
and, were his picture well drawn, it 
must deserve the praise given to the 
portraits of Raphael."— Prior. A 
great lover of facts, dates, names, and 
history. A walking chronological ta- 
ble. The handsomest man in Europe. 
Six feet high; broad shoulders; open 
chest; generous countenance ; black 
hair, eyes, and mustachios ; teeth white 
as the snow on the “ Jungfrau.” Name, 
Devaux; called at the club * Calcul.” 
Received his education at Twicken- 
ham. Las the warmest affection for 
the “ Eel-pie Island,” and weeps like 
a child at the mere mention of “ Athol 
Brose.” Served in the Guards of Louis 
XVIII. and Charles X. Visited Scot- 
land in 1830, 31, and 32. Small for- 
tune. Passionate. Swears he'll shoot 
Marmont, for losing the cause of his 
king ; and Bourmont, for not returning 
to France with the cannon from Al- 
giers. Age, 50. 

Second Spirit. “In _ portraits, the 
grace, and, we may add, the likeness, 
consists more in taking the general air 
than in observing the exact similitude 
of every feature.”— Reynolds. Se- 
cond Spirit is a jolly dog; no proser ; 
no half-and-half man, he, A lover of 
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proverbs,—at once his failing and his 
virtue; in England would be called 
“ Quotation ;” at the club is styled 
“ Proverbe.” The proverb says of the 
Genoese, that they have a sea without 
fish, land without trees, and men with- 
out faith. So the proverb is a liar (not 
the Proverbs). “ Proverbe” is a Ge- 
noese. He is a man of the best faith 
and nicest honour in all Christendom ; 
the very beau ideal of a gentleman. 
Ilis life is a romance. Some day he 
shall tell you his own story ; [ would 
not dare to tell it myself. His age is 
60; and he is entitled at the club toa 


Sauteuil ; which, for the benefit of the 


unlearned, I translate “ an arm-chair.” 

Third Spirit. “ We delineates and 
gives us the portraiture of a perfect 
orator.” — Baker. (What Baker! Not 
your baker, nor my baker; but John- 
son's Baker.) The Third Spirit hates 
arithmetic as much as Berryer hates 
writing. He is not fond of strict de- 
monstration, but yet is always driving 
at some one particular point. His 
philosophy keeps him from being a 
poet; for, after speaking most elo- 
quently, for at least one hour, on the 
knotty question of whether Beaume 
wine mixes better with water than 
Macon, he sighs at the end of his 
speech, and says, * Cui bono?” And 
faith he’s right ; for, as Bowring (read 
Martial) says,— 


“ How great the crime, how flagrant the 
abuse, 

To adult’rate generous wine with watery 
juice !” 


At the club the Third Spirit is called 
the “ Orator;” but I think he merits 
that of the “ Philosopher.” Speaks 
English, French, Italian, German, and 
Spanish like a native (not like a native 
oyster, ora vache Espagnole, but like an 
inhabitant of each country). Age, 46. 
Poor. 

Fourth Spirit. “ As the idea of per- 
fection is of little use in portraits, or 
the resemblances of particular persons ; 
so neither is it in the characters of 
comedy and tragedy, which are always 
to be drawn with some specks of 
frailty, such as they have been de- 
scribed in history.”— Dryden. The 
Fourth Spirit is a poet. Not a rhymer, 
or rhymester; but a poet. 


“Yet lest you think I rally more than 
teach, 


Or praise malignly arts 1 cannot reach, 
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Let me for once presume to instruct the 

times, 

To know the 
rhymes, 

"Lis he who gives my breast a thousand 
pains, 

Can make me feel each passion that he 
feigns ; 

Enrage, compose, with more than magic 
art; 

With pity and with terror tear my heart ; 

And snatch me, o’er the earth, or through 
the air, 

To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and 

where.” 


poet from the man of 


The poet, age 36, is poor, very poor. 
So we sce him but seldom; for that 
cruel saint, Sainte Pelagie, has more 
of his company than ourselves. Ile 
will never be safe till in that grave. 


* D’ou jamais ni l’huissier ni le serjent 
n’approche.” 


Fifth Spirit. John Bull; and we 
call him so. Not “ Jean Beeuf,” nor 
Monsieur le Bull; but John Bull, in 
plain good set English, and no non- 
sense. 

“ An honest man's the noblest work of 
God!” 


Age 51. Wealthy, generous, prudent, 
kind, and wise. Loves all Tories, 
Royalists, and Conservatives, from the 
shores of the Bosphorus to the snows 
of Lapland. Is free from prejudice 
and ill-humour; but loves truth better 
than a joke, and civility better than a 
pun. Treats all honest men as bre- 
thren, and would make all free. 


** Tle made us freemen of the Continent, 
Whom Nature did like captives treat be- 
fore,” 


Speaks and writes French as well, and 
almost as prettily, as Madame Tastu, 
or dear ex-Delphine Gay. Lates 
Balzac ; loathes Dumas ; swears at 
Ilugo; curses Paul de Kock; laughs 
right out at the lady who will call her- 
self a gentleman (George Sand), and 
who so got summoned the other day to 
do duty as a national guardsman. Ne- 
ver eats roast beef; and when he has 
drank his own three bottles of Bor- 
deaux will help a neighbour. 

Sixth Spirit. “ Never came trouble 
to my house in the likeness of your 
grace.” — Shakespeare. The Sixth Spi- 
rit is a man of title: a Dutchman; a 
philologer. 


“ Who makes us countrymen dumb 
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when he will not allow us to speak but 
by the rules of grammar.” 








A lexicographer. Age, 40. The third 
spirit loves to tease him with Milton, 
and often says aloud :— 




















“© Though a linguist should pride him. 
self to have all the tongues that Babel 
cleft the world into, yet if he had not 
studied the solid things in them, as 
well as the words and lexicons, he were 
nothing so much to be esteemed a j 
learned man as any yeoman competently 
wise in his mother-dialect only.” 


















































At the club, we call him ‘* Lexicon.” 
IIe is a good scholar, writes Iambic 
verses, and an honest subject of the 
best king in Europe; but he loves 
Paris a la folie!” 





























MAXIMS AND RULES OF THE CLUB, 
With Notes and Comments. 











1. In vino veritas. 
2. Absentem qui rodit amicum ; 
Qui non defendit alio culpante ; so- 
lutos 
Qui captat risus hominum, famamque 
dicacis ; 
Fingere qui non visa potest; com- 
missa tacere 
Qui nequit; hic niger est: hune tu, 
Romane, caveto. 




































































Our member, John Bull, has trans- 
lated the maxim, as follows :— 








IIe who at Brookes’s rails against his 
friends, 

And on the hustings ne’er the truth de- 
fends ; 

Sports with their fame, and spouts 
whate’er he can, 

And only to be thought a clever man; 

Tells lies, and brings the good in dis- 
esteem,— 

That man’s O’Connell,— pray beware 
of him. 





















































3. Absentem Iedit cum ebrio qui 
litigat. 














When a brother member has taken 
a little too much wine, pocket all the 
afironts he may offer you, and pay 
him back when your turn comes. 


























4. Adjustez vos flutes. 





Settle your differences among your- 
selves: or, as Napoleon said, wash 
your dirty linen at home. 























5. Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, 
sed magis amica veritas. 


No lying allowed here. 
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6. Arcanum neque tu scrutaveris 
ullius unquam, 
Comimissumve teges et vino tortus et 
ira. 
No blabbing allowed here. 


7. Argent comptant. 
No credit allowed here. 


8. At qui sunt ii qui Rempublicam 
occupavere ? 

Homines sceleratissimi, immani ava- 
ritia, nocentissimi iidemque su- 
perbissimi. 

Down with the juste milieu! Down 
with the Whigs! Down with the Ra- 
dicals ! 


9. Audaces fortuna juvat timidosque 
repellit. 


A true loyalist never need despair of 
his king, nor a true Tory of his church ; 
for Fortune (read Providence) assists 
the morally courageous, and repels the 
snivelling coward. 


10. Auro pulsa fides, auro venalia 
jura, 
Aurum lex sequitur, mox sine lege 
pudor. 


Down with the aristocracy of wealth, 
when not connected with rank, title, 
talent, honour, or virtue. A bas le 
juste milieu. “ Down with the rint / 


11. Auxilia humilia firma consensus 
facit. 


Stick to each other. No disunion. 


Here’s to the Conservative bundle of 


sticks ! 


12. Basis virtutum constantia. 


Go on steadily and firmly, and in 
the end we shall have back again in 
France an hereditary peerage. Go on 
with steadiness in England, and you 
will hear the cry of, The House of 
Lords for ever! Long live the queen! 


13. Bis dat qui cito dat. 

Always relieve immediately a poor 
brother; or, give iron railways to 
France without delay ; and abolish im- 
prisonment for debt in England next 
ession. 


14. Bon avocat, mauvais voisin. 

No lawyers can belong to the club. 

15. Bonis nocet quisquis pepercerit 
malis. 

Stick it into the bad ; well pepper 
the Destructives. You serve the good 
by exposing the evil. 
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16. Boutez en avant. 


Take up the cudgels. Do not al- 
ways be on your defence. Sir Walter 
Raleigh says, that he who attacks has 
already gained half the victory. 


17. Cantabit vacuus coram latrone 
viator. 

The poverty of a member (if that be 
his only failing) is to be no bar to his 
promotion. He who has empty pock- 
ets will not fear a highwayman. 


18. Carpe diem quam minime cre- 
dula postero. 

Drink your wine to-night ; you may 
not be able to-morrow. Vote for 
honest men to-night ; you may not be 
able to-morrow. Fight the Radicals 
to-night ; they will have run away be- 
fore to-morrow. 


19. Cautus enim metuit foveam lu- 
pus, accipitorque 
Suspectos laqueos, et opertum miluus 
hamum. 

Never trust the Whigs,—they have 
deceived you; nor the Orleanses,— 
they have jockeyed you; nor O’Con- 
nell,—he has robbed you; nor the 
Christinos,— for they have bilked you. 


20. Cernit omnia Deus vindex. 


God will avenge the just, 
If in his might we trust ; 
Blest be his name! 


21. Chaque nation doit se gouverner 
selon le besoin de ses affaires, et la 
conservation du bien publique. 

No Don Pedro chartas! No Con- 
stitutional propagandists! No expedi- 
tions to St. Sebastian! Non-interven- 
tion for ever ! 


22. Civitas ea autem in libertate est 
posita, que suis stat viribus, non ex 
alieno arbitrio pendet. 

Down with the Quadruple Alliance ! 


23. Conscia mens recti fame men- 
dacia ridet, 

Pay no attention to the falsehoods of 
Thiers, Etienne, Coste, Thomas, Black, 
Harvey, Young, or Torrens. Down 
with the lies of the press! but long 
live its liberty—not its licentiousness. 


24. Contre fortune bon ceeur. 


If beaten at the municipal elections, 
let us beat them at those for deputies ; 
if beaten at both, let us prophesy a dif- 
ferent result next year. 
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25. Corruptissima republica pluri- 
me leges. 

Let us labour to raise the people,— 
for, if they were not the most corrupted 
of beings, they would never submit to 
the tyranny of the revolution. 

26. Cruci dum spiro fido. 

No Atheist, Deist, Unitarian, nor 
Free-thinker allowed here. 

27. Miscuit utile dulci. 

As jolly dogs, and liking our bottle, 
we mix not water, but wit, with our 
wine. 

28. De mortuis nil nisi verwm. 


Only tell the truth of the dead, whe- 
ther that truth be good or bad. 


29. Deum cole, regem serva. 
We are all Christian royalists. 
30. Ducit amor patrie. 


A man is a scamp who does not love 
his country. 


31, Dulce est desipere in loco. 

There’s a season for every thing. 
Laughing allowed in this club; but 
smoking prohibited. Merry and wise. 
Jovial and cleanly. 

32. Dum vivimus vivamus. 

Punctuality is the life of business ; 
or, in other words, 

“ Whilst we live, let's be jolly, 

And drive away old melancholy.” 
Coffee at 8, luncheon at 12, dinner at 
5, club at 7, and bed at midnight. 

33. Elige eum cujus tibi placuit, et 
vita et oratio. 
At our Brookes’s, a man must be 


honest as well as eloquent ; so we have 
Jew members. 

34. E se finxit velut araneus. 

Every member must be so well in- 
formed, as not to rely on the amuse- 
ment to be supplied by others, but on 
his own resources. 

35. Faire sans dire. 

Lord Holland, whose motto it is, 
has reversed in his experience this ad- 
mirable saying. He should write, 
“ Dire sans faire.” Talk much and do 
little, instead of Do much, and that 
without ostentation. 


36. Et mihi ves, non me rebus, sub- 
mittere conor. 


No submission to traitors, to de- 
structives, nor to revolutionists; but 
make circumstances submit to us, and 
hot us to circumstances. 
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37. Fallitur egregio quisquis sub 
principe credet servitium. 
Nunquam libertas gratior extat quam 
sub rege pio. 
We hold in great respect the me- 
mories of Louis XVI., Louis XVIII., 
Charles X., and George III. 


38. Fari que sentiat. 


Always say what we think. No 
concealment allowed in this club. 


39. Felix qui nihil debet. 


The members of the club are re- 
quested to pay their tailors’, wine- 
merchants’, and booksellers’ bills. 


40. Fiat justitia, ruat ceelum. 


Kick out the juste milieu and the 
Whigs, though they should excite the 
canaille to shoot you. 


41. Fidus et audax. 


Be faithful and intrepid, as Lynd- 
hurst and Berryer. 


42. Frangas non flectas. 


You may break, but not bend me. 
Lord Palmerston has a different motto, 
in harmony with his Cupid and Almack 
propensities. Ilecti non frangi. 

‘© Then I dance and wanton round, 

To the lyre’s beguiling sound ; 

Or, with gentle fanning wings, 

Shade the minstrel while he sings.” 

Lord Palmerston to Thomas Moore, 
JSrom “ The Dove” of Anacreon. 


43. Fecundi calices quem non fecere 
disertum ? 
Come, send round the bowl ; 
Let the timid take courage. 
Whom has not the inspiring bowl 
made eloquent ? 


44, Formidabilior cervorum exer- 
citus duce leone quam leonum cervo. 

Take care always to choose a good 
president: and then follow your leader. 
An army of stags is more to be feared 
under the command of a lion, than an 
army of lions led by a stag. 

45. Heureka. 

I have found it. What? Why, 
more than Archimedes did, when, on 
immersing his body in the bath, he 
discovered the means of ascertaining 
the purity of the golden crown made 
for Hiero, from the space it would 
occupy in the water. What have you 
found? Why, how to be happy, 
merry, and wise. How is that?) By 
being members of “ our club.” 
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46. Llomo sum, et humani a me nil 
alienum puto. 

No selfish, shabby “ poor law ” sup- 
porters allowed here. The best friends 
of the poor are the aristocracy. (Joseph 
Hume.) 


47. Jl n’y a point des gens, qui sont 
plus méprises, que les petits beaux 
esprits, et les grands sans probité. 

Litule wits and dishonest noblemen 
cannot be admitted to this club. Jules 
Janin and Baron Thiers have been 
amongst those recently blackballed. 


48. Joco di mano, joco villano. 

No practical wit allowed in this club. 
No gentleman should deal in bear’s 
play. 

49. L’amour soumet la terre, assu- 

jettit les cieux ; 
Les rois sont a ses pieds—il 
gouverne les dieux. 

«Oh, ’tis love, ‘tis love, ’tis love, 

That makes the world turn round.” 
Palmerston’s Sonnets. 

50. Honi soit qui mal y pense. 

May destruction, then, come upon 
the Destructives ! 


As the maxims and rules of the club 
are one hundred, we shall defer supply- 
ing the other half until our next paper, 
* Qur Club at Paris, No. II.” In like 
manner our “ Sprrir Skercues” ave 
necessarily incomplete, as portraits have 
only been furnished of the members 
present at the sitting of the seventh day 
of the seventh month, 1837, when only 
seven members attended. As other 
spirits ” appear, whether “ black, 
white, or gray,” we will not fail to 
make them known to our readers. 


Continuation of what was said and 
done on the seventh of August, after 
Lexicon had read his Tambic trans- 
lation of “ The Besancon Cats.” 


President. Now, gentlemen, for a 
song. Brother Proverbe, it’s your turn. 
( Ecoutez, ecoutez.) 

Proverbe. M. President and bre- 
thren, I’m out of voice to day, and claim 
my privilege of giving six logogriphes, 
or charades, riddles, or conundrums, 
instead. 

All the Members. C’est bien, c’est 
bien. 

Proverbe. The first, with your per- 
mission, I will write. (So, seizing pen 
and ink, he wrote thus ?) 
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tout 
The President passed it round ; and 
each member wrote his answer. Calcul 
divined it — 


“ J'ai un surtout neuf. 


All the Members. Tres bien, tres 
bien. 

Proverbe. The second I will also 
write. It is in English : 

** Goin Totherege. N. T. 
Spark. 
Middlesex.” 

The President presumed it related to 
the defeat of Hume at the Middlesex 
election ; but the President was mis- 
taken. John Bull alone solved the 
difficulty — 


“ Go into the Regent's Park, 
Middlesex.” 
Proverbe. My third is as follows— 
“« Mon total se complait 4 parcourir Jes 
mers ; 

Mais, sans cur, sur la terre 

Mille fois je préfére 

Exercer mes talents en des travaux 
divers.” 

Levicon. Louis Philippe and the 
Piince de Joinville. 

Proverbe. Why? 

Lexicon. The man who loves to go 
to sea must be the ** Commander Join- 
ville ;” and his father, who occupies 
himself with “ travaux divers,” must 
be Louis Philippe. 

Proverbe. Guess again. 

Lexicon. Ma—r—in. 

Proverbe. Exactly so. 
fourth. It is a charade— 

** En regardant la riviére, 

Pour mieux se désennuyer 

Un flaneur s’amuse a faire 

Mon premier sur mon dernier ; 

Les poétes du moyen-age, 

En mon tout chantaient leurs amours ; 

Mais les poetes de nos jours, 

De ce chant ont perdu l'usage.” 


Now for my 


(All the members, except Lexicon, 
gave it up, who wrote down on a piece 
of pape r:) 

“© Rond-cau.” 

All the Members. ‘Bravo, bravo ! 

Proverbe: 

** Je suis un bien gros animal 

En mon total, 
Dont se nourrit l’éspéce humaine ; 
Mais si mon chef s’anéantit, 

Je suis petit, 
Et l’on peut m’avaler sans peine.” 
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John Bull. 1 have it, sir; I have 
it— 
* B-auf.” 
All the Members. Tres bien, trés 
bien. 
Proverbe. Now, for the last — 


“When was France reduced to the 
greatest degree of misery ?” 


Lhe President. When the represent- 
atives of the people voted, by a ma- 
jority, that France acknowledged a 
Supreme Being? 

Proverbe. No. 

Calcul. When the citizens gave a 
million of francs, in assignats, for a 
bowl of soup maigre ? 

Proverbe. No. 

Orator. When the son of St. Louis 
was massacred by infuriated demons ? 

Proverbe. No. 

Poet. When the “ real grace, the 
real life, and the real ornament of po- 
lished society,” was compelled by the 
vor populi to ascend the scaffold ? 
(Marie Antoinette.) 

Proverbe. No. 

John Bull. When, after the battle of 
Waterloo, the French ran away, they 
knew not where—and got a charta, 
they knew not why ? 

Proverbe. No. 

Lexicon. When the Académie Fran- 
caise was first invaded by the “ gens de 
la révolution,” and by the heroes of the 
barricades ? 

Proverbe. No. 

All the Members. We give it up, 
we give it up. 

Proverbe. When the king, Louis 
Philippe, called for Dupin (Du-pain), 
and he could not obtain it. In other 
words, when Dupin refused to be 
prime minister. 

All the Voices. Admirable!— the 
best ofall! Bravo, bravo! 


( ind of the riddles.) 


[ After a quarter of an hour's pause, 
and half a bottle of the best, very best 
Roussillon, to every man, the conversa- 
lion was resumed as follows : | 


President. Brother John Bull, ac- 
cording to the order of proceedings, 
sir, it is to-night your turn to read 
some humorous poem, on some past 
political event connected with the mo- 
dern history of your country. What 
have you prepared for us? 

John Bull. A squib, sir, written on 
the occasion of the overthrow of “ All 
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the Talents ;” as we may expect soon 
the overthrow of “ All the Rogues.” I 
have thought the former, coming first 
in order of date, might take precedence 
of the latter, which I hope to have ready 
at an early meeting. 

Lhe President. Well said, Mr. Bull, 
well said. Gentlemen, before our bro- 
ther shall read his squib on the over- 
throw of “ All the Talents,” let us 
drink with him “ The overthrow of all 
the Rogues ;” or, in other words, 
“ Down with the Melbourne ministry !” 

From all parts. Yes! down with the 
Melbourne ministry ! 

[Twelve times twelve. A 

~ Conservative fire. 


French 


John Bull then reads as follows : 


“ New Game at St. Stephen’s Chapel. 


While honest John Bull, 
With sorrow brimful, 
Lamented his trusty friend Pitt, 
Some sharpers, we're told, 
In cheating grown bold, 
Thus tried all their talents and wit; 


Let’s invite him to play — 
John never says ‘ Nay ;’ 
So they ask’d him what game he ap. 
sroved : 
John talk’d of ¢ All fours,’ 
Or ‘ Beat knave out of doors ’"— 
The game of his youth, which he loved. 


My Lord Howick spoke first : 
‘ In those games I’m not versed, 
But they surely are old-fashion'd 
things ; 
The best game, entre nous, 
Is the good game of loo, 
Where knaves get the better of kings.’ 


Sam Whitbread rose next, 
By all court cards perplex’d, 
Since at his trade they reckon no score ; 
For at cribbage, ’tis known, 
That, with court cards alone, 
You can't make ‘ fifteen two’ ‘ fifteen 
four.’ 


Then Sheridan rose, 
Saying he should propose 
(Though at all things he played upon 
tick) 
The good game of whist ; 
For, if honours he miss’d, 
He was sure to succeed by the trick. 


Now, with blustering noise, 
Tierney roars out, ‘ My boys, 
I approve now of all your selection : 
What I recommend, 
To myself and my friend, 
Is to play well the game of conneaion,’ 
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By his master respected, 
But by both sides neglected — 
‘ Telle est la fortune de la guerre ’"— 
Once the minister’s ombre, 
Now deserted and sombre, 
The good Sidmouth prefers solitaire. 


Next, with perquisites stored, 
Spoke Temple’s good lord, 
All whose wants are supplied by the 
nation ; 
‘ From our memory blot 
Pique, repique, and capot, 
And let’s practise, my friends, specu 
lation.’ 


My Lord Grenville stood by, 
With considerate eye, 
Which forebore e’en his hopes to ex- 
Dress ; 
While Wyndham, less mute, 
Own’d each game, in each suit, 
He had play’d without any success. 


Braced with keen Yorkshire air, 
Young Lord Milton stood near, 
Who, improved in all talents of late, 
Said he fear’d not success 
In a bold game of chess, 
But should soon give the ‘ king a 
checkmate.’ 


‘ Hush,’ said Grenville, ‘ 
I'll whisper my plan: 
While professing great zeal for the 
throne, 
We may leave in the lurch 
Both the king and the church, 
By encouraging slyly Pope Joan.’ 


young man, 


* You have all lost your wits,’ 
Cried old General Fitz, 
‘ In debating thus game after game ; 
We can all play at brag, 
Says that wicked old wag, 
And match’d very nearly the same. 


In one hand a new dance, 
In the other finance, 
To throw on each subject new light, 
Young Petty appear’d, 
And bege’ d he might be beard 
In settling the game for the night. 


* Cassino,’ he cries, 
‘ Sure, of all games, supplies 
Amusement, unblended with strife ; 
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For that black, gray, or fair, 
With their fellows should pair, 

Must to all form the pleasure of life.’ 
Without further debate, 
Down to ‘ cas’ they all sat— 

But how strange is the game I record : 
The knaves are pair’d off, 
Of all court cards the scoff ; 


And in triumph the king clear'd the 
board. 


John, rubbing his eyes, 
At length, with surprise, 
Discover’d the tricks of the crew ; 
And, gaining in sense 
What he first lost in pence, 
From these wolves in sheeps’ clothing 
withdrew.” 

[Three rounds of applause suc- 
ceeded the reading of these lines, 
and every one was anxious to 
know the name of the author ; 
but Brother But declined mak- 
ing known the secret. 


The President. Well, gentlemen, 
have you heard any thing new of the 
“ grrrrand complot Henriquinquiste,” 
which, as the Charivari wittily says, 
was lost on the road from Paris to 
Plessis —les Tournelles and Angerville. 

Proverbe. Have you read La Mode? 
Its “ programme officiel de la grande 
conspiration Carliste” is the cleverest 
squib I have seen for years past. 

Orator. Yes — poor Montalivet ! 
“Camille Bachasson dit Montalivet, 
ancien préposé aux léche-frites de la 
liste civile et provisoirement tenant la 
queue de la pocle du ministére de 
Vintérieur.” He'll never forgive the 
Mode for that. 

[ The clock gives warning for 12. 

The President. Gentlemen, ' the mo- 
ment of separation approaches. Btother 
Calcul, your toast. 

Calcul. Berryer! the royalist chief! 
(Six times six.) 

Thus, 


**Tn books, and work, and healthful play, 
Our riper years are past.” 


[ Exeunt omnes. 
(Au revoir.) 
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“Tr a belwether leading a flock of 
sheep jumps over a stick impeding its 
path, all the sheep will jump, although 
the impeding stick be removed.” Such 
is the curious fact in Natural [istory, 
which has been brought forward by the 
latest writer on Railways, as a motto 
to his Exposure of the Fallacies of 
Railroad Engineering ; who, moreover, 
under the signature of “ Common 
Sense,” has shewn that he possesses a 
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CHAPTER I, PAST HISTORY. 


3. A Practical Treatise on Railroads. 
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commodity of rare occurrence, although 
particularly needful to those who would 
invest their money in Railway shares. 
To this tendency in men to play the 
children’s game, “ Follow my leader,” 
the late leviathan of the Stock Exchange 
was keenlyalive. By steadily keeping 
his eye upon this psychological fact, 
he was enabled, like Shylock, to make 
his money breed as fast as Jacob did 
his uncle Laban’s ewes; and to trans- 





* 4. Description of a Railway on a New Principle. By Henry R. Palmer. 1824, 
The Finger-Post; or, Direct Road from John o’Groat’s to the Land’s End, 
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form the Jew-boy, who left Ratisbon 
with only a ducat in his purse,* into 
the high-priest of the temple of Janus, 
and to become the arbiter of the peace 
of Europe; which was preserved, not 
as the great Chatham said he would 
preserve it—with the roar of cannon, 
but with the more powerful artillery of 
coupons: while, by his operations in 
the loan-market, he made every prime- 
minister in Europe dance, like a fan- 
toccini puppet, to the tune of “ Money 
in both pockets,” according as he pulled 
the purse-strings of the leading capi- 
talists. But, though the late mighty 
loan-contractor has departed, without 
leaving his mantle to a single indi- 
vidual, yet numerous minor spirits 
have since appeared, whom the public 
have been disposed to follow, without 
the least ee of their being misled 
by the Jack-a-lanterns of railways 
into a quagmire of speculation, whee 
their capital is destined to be sunk— 
as in the case of Waterloo Bridge — 
irretrievably, despite all the estimated 
profits of a ten per cent dividend. 

In thus anticipating a dead loss to 
the shareholders, in the generality of 
the railway speculations, we have ouly 
gone one step further than Colonel 
Mudge; who, though a decided friend 
to the principle that time is money, is 
still compelled to confess that “ the 
railways will eventually yield a very 
low rate of profit indeed.” But, upon 
this ay we shall have to say 
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something more anon ; and, at present, 
we will content ourselves with the past 
history of railroads. 

To those who remember the bubble- 
year of 1825, it would be a matter of 
astonishment that they should have lived 
to witness, within the short period of 
a dozen years, the recurrence of a si- 
milar commercial fever, were they not 
well aware that people never learn wis- 
dom till it is too late. The urchin, 
who begins with playing at chuck- 
farthing, ends his life of gambling at 
the gallows; while the luckless lord, 
who having, like Richard, set his life 
upow a cast, is content, should he 
throw crabs, to laugh at the malice of 
fortune, by putting a pistol to his 
brainless head. 

Among the proofs constantly brought 
forward by those who assert that the 
ancients were merely children in science, 
we have frequently seen allusion made 
to railroads. And yet this vaunted 
discovery of the younger children of 
Time seems to have been known to 
their elder brothers. At least we tind 
JEschylus speaking, in the Ewnenides, 
of a road from Athens to Delphi; 
which, to use his own words, KsAsudoseo} 
wuidss ‘Hoairrov, * the road-making sous 
of Vulcan” (the god of blacksmiths) 
constructed, xééva, "Avipsgov aeiv, tives: 
iusompivny, “converting a country pre- 
viously wild into a civilised one,” and 
thus producing the very results to which 
Lord Brougham and his school are 


28. Hints to Daley Dieu aa. Shsedabdors, on the subject of unpaid 


Calls. 1837. 


29, An Exposure of the costly Fallacies of Railroad Engineering, &c. By 


Common Sense. 1837. 


To the preceding list may be added the following, which wero published in or 
antecedent to 1824, und of which we know only through the medium of other 


works :— 


1, Sketches of our Information upon Railways. 


By the Rev. Wm. Adamson. 


2. A Letter on the ayes of the projected Railroad between Liverpool and 


Manchester, &c. By Joseph Sanders. 


3. Report on Railroads and Locomotive Engines, addressed to the Chairman and 


Committee of the Liverpool and Manchester Ruilroad. 


By Charles Sylvester. 


4, Illustrations of the Origin and Progress of Rail and Tram Roads, &c. By 


T. G. Cumming. 


5. On the Pre-eminence of Railways over all other Modes of Conveyance. By 


ial Hall. 


Also, the Periodicals following :— 


Quarterly Review ; Edinburgh Review; Foreign Quarterly Review ; 


British 


and Foreign Review ; Jourzal “of Steam ‘Transport and Husbandry ; : Journal of 


Elemental Locomotion ; 
road Impositions Detected ; 
and American Encyclopedias ; 


Mechanics’ Magazine; Anti-Railroad Journal, and Rail- 
Railway Magazine ; 


Ditto, New Series; the English 


Hebert’s Encyclopedia of Arts and Sciences. 


* Of this fact we were informed by one of the leading Hebrew frequenters of the 
Boarse at Amsterdam, about twenty years ago, 
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constantly pointing, as the beneficial 
consequences of the railroad system. 
To what extent this principle was car- 
ried in other parts of Greece we know 
not; but in a mountainous country, 
where there was no lack of iron-stone, 
nor of the means of converting the ore 
into bars of iron, it is probable that 
other roads were constructed ofa si- 
milar kind. Yet so little notice has 
been taken of them, that, but for the ac- 
cidental preservation of the Ewmenides, 
we should have been unable to under- 
stand the language of Herodotus. That 
historian, speaking of the sacred road 
from the sea-coast to [leliopolis in 
Egypt, says that it was 1515 stadia 
long, and exceeded by 15 stadia the 
one which led from the temple of the 
twelve gods in the forum at Athens 
to the temple of Jupiter on Mount 
Olympus. But, whatever may have 
been the knowledge of the ancients 
respecting the principle of an iron rail- 
road, it does not appear that they ap- 
plied it to the increase of the wealth of 
a nation — the only thing valuable in 
the eyes of a Baconian worshipper of 
Mammon. They were content, it 
seems, to devote their cnergies to 
making an easier road to the temples 
of their faith; we, to the marts of 
commerce: and unless London, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, and Liverpool, 
be brought within a ride of twenty- 
four hours, the political economists tell 
us that the work of the Creator has 
been only the job of a bungler, and 
that till we can fly along a railroad 
with the velocity of a pigeon through 
the air, we must be, and deserve to be, 
hooted at by other nations, as the sil- 
liest of bipeds without feathers. 

With regard to the principle by 
which heavy bodies are rolled along a 
smooth and level road, it appears to 
have been put into practice at the siege 
of Constantinople, when Mahomet con- 
veyed eighty light galleys and brigan- 
tines from the Bosphorus into the shal- 
low water of the harbour, by constructing 
a level way, which was covered with a 
broad platform of strong and solid 
planks, rendered slippery by the ap- 
plication of tallow; and on which were 
drawn the vessels moving on rollers, 
just as masses of stone are now-a-days 
into a mason’s yard. 

At the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, coals were conveyed 
from the mouth of the pit to the place 
of consumption in carts, and even in 
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panniers on horseback, or, as we have 
seen them, some twenty-five years ago, 
in the neighbourhood of Ashby de la 
Zouch, on the back of the more humble, 
though not less Homeric, ass. But, as. 
roads were not then, as they now are 
— thanks to the genius of a Macadam ! 
—as hard as a diamond and as level 
as a die, they were soon cut up by the 
coal-carts, and in wet weather were 
nearly impassable. To remedy this 
inconvenience, ¢ram-roads were first 
constructed near Newcastle upon Tyne, 
about 1676. They were probably sug- 
gested by the unsuccessful experiments 
made by a Mr. Beaumont in 1646; 
who, after trying some plans for the 
better working of coal-mines, and in 
conveying the coals in carriages of a 
novel construction, was ruined, like 
Middleton, the originator of the New 
River; and as Watt would have been, 
in all probability, had he not met with 
a powerful backer in his partner, Bol- 
ton. These tramroads consisted ori- 
ginally of wooden rails laid along the 
ground, made previously as level as 
possible. Upon these a machine, re- 
sembling a large box upon wooden 
rollers, and made to fit the rails, super- 
seded the cart. The advantage gained 
by this simple contrivance was nearly 
thirty per cent. The regular load ofa 
horse had-been 17 ewt. previously ; 
but he was enabled to draw upon the 
tramroad nearly 24 cwt. As the know- 
ledge of mechanics became move gene- 
rally diffused, and the doctrine of po- 
litical economy, that time is money, 
more universally felt, various improve- 
ments were introduced in the con- 
struction of the wagons and rails. 
Amongst these is to be noticed the 
substitution of iron wheels for the 
wooden rollers of the wagon, and the 
adoption of cast-iron rails, which were 
formed with a flange, or upright ledge, 
to prevent the wheels from running off 
the track. The precise date of this 
change is not known. Several persons 
have laid claim to the invention; but 
from the books of the Colebrook-dale 
Iron-works, in Shropshire, it appears 
that some iron rails of that form were 
cast there for one of the partners, as 
an experiment, in 1767. It was found, 
however, that the flat rail, from its low 
position, accumulated extraneous mat- 
ter, which formed a serious obstruction 
to the wheels. Ilence the principle of 
the edge rail was adopted, which was 
fixed a few inches above the ground; 
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and the flange, to secure the wheel on 
the track, was transferred to the wheels 
of the wagon. 

Owing to the construction of the 
carriages, the horse (the only power 
then known) was unable to check the 
velocity resulting from the gravity of a 
descending body. Hence it was usual 
to detach the horse, and to make him 
follow the wagon; a plan that led at 
once to the formation of a road upon 
a gradually descending plane, where 
the horse was required only upon the 
level portions of the line, and for 
drawing up the empty wagons to the 
summit of the ascent. But it was soon 
discovered that a check was requisite 
to impede the velocity of the descent. 
Accordingly, a break was introduced, 
acting by pressure upon the fore and 
hind wheels simultaneously ; and which, 
being attached to a lever, was regu- 
lated by the attendant according to the 
speed at which he wished the wagon 
to descend. The action of the break 
was, however, irregular; for the rails 
were affected by the changes of the 
atmosphere, and especially in wet 
weather, when the wheels slid rather 
than revolved, from the want of a re- 
tarding rough surface. 

The next step was to dismiss the 
horse entirely, and to construct the 
road with two inclines, so that a de- 
scending train of loaded wagons might 
draw up an empty train, by means of 
a rope passing over a pulley at the top 
of the inclines, having its separate ends 
attached to the two trains. But, as the 
power of the loaded train was fre- 
quently too great for the weight it was 
required to draw up, a jerk was pro- 
duced so as to snap the rope, or to 
cause the ascending train to bound off 
the rails; while, on other occasions, 
the power of the descending loaded 
train was insufficient to raise the re- 
quisite number of empty wagons. To 
meet the first difficulty, the friction 
was increased by the continuation of 
multiplied wheels and pulleys; and, 
to obviate the latter, a horse was em- 
ployed to assist the power of the de- 
scending train. 
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Here, then, from the operation of 
conflicting disadvantages, the railroad 
would have been at a stand-still, but 
for the discovery of the steam-engine 
—that monster of human creation, 
which has more than realised the story 
of the hundred-armed Briareus; and 
of which it has been said, that there 
is nothing too great for it, nothing 
too small. Like the proboscis of the 
elephant, it can tear up an oak, or 
pick up a pin; can forge the heaviest 
anchor, and punch the eye of the finest 
needle; can twist the largest cable, or 
draw out a thread as delicate as the 
gossamer; can bore a cannon of the 
largest calibre, or form the shank of 
the smallest button; can drag a first- 
rate man-of-war against wind and 
wave, or flatten a mass of copper till 
it is as thin as gold-leaf. 

About 1760, and coeval with the 
introduction of iron rails (first adopted, 
it seems, by Mr. Carr, at the Sheffield 
Colliery), James Watt entertained the 
idea of employing steam as a moving 
power. But the design was speedily 
abandoned ; nor was it till 1802 that 
the attention of engineers was again 
directed to locomotive engines* upon 
railroads; when a patent was taken 
out, and the principle tested success- 
fully at Merthyr Tydvil, in South 
Wales. But here again an obstacle 
presented itself, which has been only 
partially overcome, in the tendency 
which iron wheels have, when passing 
over a smooth surface, to turn round 
without progressing, and especially 
upon an ascent. To meet this diffi- 
culty, Mr. Blenkinsopp invented a 
rack, continued along the whole dis- 
tance of the rail, in which toothed 
wheels worked, and thus produced a 
progressive motion. Messrs. Chapman, 
however, adopted a chain, which was 
stretched along the centre of the rail- 
way ; and being graspe * by a grooved 
wheel and roller, at each stroke of the 
engine it was impelled forwards. Mr. 
Brunton invented two movable iron 
legs, each jointed, and terminating in 
aclaw. These were placed behind the 
engine ; and being acted upon by the 


* Towards the end of the last century, one Oliver Evans, of Pennsylvania, is 
said to have invented a steam-engine, with which he first ground his flour, and, after 


placing it on a carriage, drove it to market ; 


stituted paddle. wheels for those of the 


but, as he had a river to cross, he sub- 


carris age, Which was made like a boat, and, 
after crossing, he unshipped the paddles and resumed the wheels. 


This account, 


which is to be found in the Foreign Quarterly Review, is, we suspect, a history rather 
of what Evans said he would do, “than of what he actually accomplished, 
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piston, fixed themselves alternately in 
the ground, and drove the engine for- 
ward at each stroke. But as all such 
expedients only increased the friction 
and diminished the power of the en- 
gine, they were eventually laid aside; 
especially after Mr. Blacket had proved, 
in 1815, that the wheels would progress 
on a railway, either level or with a 
slight rise, if the weight to be drawn 
was in a certain ratio to the moving 
power. 

The difficulty, however, which has 
hitherto baffled English engineers, of 
propelling a locomotive up any but a 
slight rise, has, it seems, been over- 
come in America. For we find, in the 
American Railroad Journal of July 16, 
1836, that ‘ the locomotive steam- 
engine, George Washington, made for 
the state of Pennsylvania by Mr. Norris, 
of Philadelphia, drew up a plane, 2800 
feet long, and rising one foot in thirteen, 
equal to 406 feet in a mile, a load of 
19,200 lbs. attached to itself, weighing 
14,930 lbs., together with twenty-four 
persons who were on the tender and car ; 
that it started at once from the base, and 
reached the summit in 2’ 1”, being at 
the rate of 14? miles per hour.” The ac- 
count, however, of this truly American- 
Mounchausen affair is justly disbelieved 
by Mr. Herapath, in the Railway Ma- 
gazine, New Series, ii. p. 326, who says 
that “ the feat is utterly impossible, 
according to all the experiments tried 
every where else but in America. The 
whole weight which the adhesion of 
8700 lbs. on the driving wheels could 
take up the inclined plane would be 
under 12,000 lbs., or a little more than 
one-third of what the American engine 
is said to have done; and though the 
rails were sanded * at the bottom, still, 
unless they were sanded the whole way, 
the wheels would have lost their adhe- 
sion, and, consequently, would not have 
revolved. The greatest rise accom- 
plished in England by an engine is 
not more than 1 in 30 feet. But as to 
the American feat of 1 in 13, it is one 
of those exaggerations which carries its 
own refutation on the face of it.” 

The rails are of various lengths: if 
made of cast-iron, generally about 4 
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feet long; if made of wrought, about 
15. They are connected together upon 
a sleeper, or block, at each joint. The 
sleepers for the short rails reach from 
two opposite joints, and are generally 
of larch. The blocks are pieces of 
stone,t about 17 inches square: the 
two opposite are sometimes connected 
together by a cross sleeper of iron ; but 
the two lines of rails are more fre- 
quently independent of each other. 

As cast iron is very considerably 
cheaper than wrought, the rails were 
originally cast. But the exceeding 
brittleness of that material, especially 
during a sharp frost, rendered such 
rails very liable to frequent damage. 
Hence recourse was had to wrought 
iron; and, though the latter, it was 
conceived, would produce an equal, 
if not a greater evil, in the rapid wear 
and occasional bending of the rails, 
yet experience has shewn it to be suffi- 
ciently firm, particularly when the roll- 
ing body is of the same material, to pre- 
vent the decay from friction, while it is 
less exposed to the action of the atmo- 
sphere. <A correspondent, however, of 
the Railway Magazine, New Series, i. 
p. 61, says that the oxydation of cast 
iron is less than that of wrought. On the 
other hand, to prove the superiority of 
wrought iron over cast, Mr. Wood has 
stated that malleable iron rails, 15 feet 
long, were laid on the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway, over which 80,000 
tons passed in one year, exclusive of 
the weight of the engines, from 8 to 
11 tons, and their tenders, with their 
load of 4 tons ; that a rail, 15 feet long, 
and weighing 136}lbs., lost in the 
course of the year 8 oz., being 343 part 
of its weight; and that the loss was 
the same on a similar rail, over which 
only empty wagons passed: but that a 
cast iron rail of 4 feet long, and weigh- 
ing 63 lbs., under similar circumstances, 
lost 8 oz, being yg part of its weight ; 
more than twice as much as the former. 

At first flat rails were used ; but, lat- 
terly, edge-rails, or fish-bellied rails, 
have been adopted, as they offer less 
resistance to the wheel, and are, conse- 
quently, less subject to friction. The 
upper surface of the edge-rail has a 


* To shew the effect of sand in increasing the adhesion of the wheels, Mr. Palmer 


tried an experiment on the Cheltenham tramroad. 


He discovered that, when the 


rails were swept clean, the resistance was that of 36 lbs. to a carriage and its load, 


wi 


ghing together 5264 1bs.; but, when slightly covered with sand, it was 43 lbs, 


t It would seem that Mr, Barnes, in 1797, first adopted stone supports in a rail- 
road leading from the Lawson Main Colliery to the Tyne, 
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slight transverse curve, so as to be 
highest in the central line of the track, 
and to fall off by degrees towards each 
side of the rail. Where the rail is sup- 
ported on chairs or blocks, three or 
four feet apart, it is required to be of 
the greatest strength at the centre, so as 
to be able to bear the same weight in 
every part, and to resist the lateral 
pressure arising from the swaying of 
the carriages from side to side. Mr. 
Barlow, however, is decidedly of opi- 
nion that the parallel rail is superior to 
the fish-bellied ; for though the former 
is weaker than the latter in the middle 
part, it is stronger in every other: 
besides, the former does, while the 
latter does not, enable the engineer to 
keep the blocks and chairs of the two 
rails directly opposite to each other, 

so that the wheels of the carriage pass 
over both supports at the same time. 

Between the blocks, the rails rest on 
larch sleepers. But as these are very 
subject to decay, Mr. Vignoles has pro- 
posed to lay the rails on longitudinal 
baulls, as they are called, of Memel 
timber, immersed in a solution of cor- 
rosive sublimate, as prepared by Mr. 
Kyan’s patent antiseptic ; and he has 
calculated that there will be a saving 
of nearly 15002. per mile, as compared 
with the former method of using two- 
thirds stone and one-third larch. 

The rails were originally fastened in 
the chairs by a pin running horizontally 
through each end of the rail, there be- 
ing two holes in each chair for the ad- 
mission of two pins, one for the end of 
each rail, so that the fastenings were 
distinct. But it was found that, unless 
the chairs stood on a perfectly firm 
foundation, one of the pins, together 
with the end of the rail fastened by it, 
was depressed below the other, and 
caused a jolt as the wheel passed over 
it. The difficulty has, however, been 
remedied by uniting the rails with what 
is called the half-lap, and fastening the 
ends of both rails by one pin, so that, 
should one chair be a little depressed 
below the other, still the two rails 
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would present a smooth surface at the 


junction. A still further improvement* 


has been made in America, by dis- 
pensing with the pins altogether, as 
being liable to become loose. This is 
effected by making a depression in the 
chair on one side of the rail, into which 
a projection from its lower side fits 
precisely, while the rail is held close 
upon that side by driving a wedge 
along the opposite side of the rail. 
The chairs to which the rails are at- 
tached are made of iron, supported 
upon blocks of stone, into which holes 
are drilled and filled with wooden 
plugs ; and these are fastened to the 
stone blocks by nails driven into the 
plugs. 

The line of the road should be per- 
fectly straight.¢ But as that is seldom 
possible for any great distance, the cur- 
vatures are made to form the are ofa 
circle of extended radius, to prevent 
the friction that would otherwise be 
produced from the lateral pressure of 
the wheels upon the rails. The diffi- 
culty has been attempted to be over- 
come by Mr. Knight, chief engineer of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, by 
making that portion of the rim of the 
wheel which rolls on the rail cylin- 
drical. Between the point of ordinary 
bearing and the flange, a distance of 
about one inch in a wheel of 30 inches 
diameter, the rim rises towards the 
flange one-sixth of an inch; and as it 
thus gradually increases in diameter, 
whenever the road bends, the wheel 
rolling on the exterior, und, conse- 
quently, longer track, will, from the 
tendency of the carriage to move in a 
right line, be carried up a little on the 
rail, so as to bear upon the conical 
part of the rim, and thus to give a 
bearing circumference of the wheel 
greater than that of the wheel on the 
opposite side of the same axle. The 
carriage is thas kept in the centre of 
the track, corresponding to the curve 
of the road. A car on this construction 
was run on the Baltimore railway, 
where the greatest curvature is a radius 


* We have copied the account of this improvement, as given in the Encyclopadia 


Americana, but without being able to understand it very ‘clearly. 
who are deuirous of knowing how railroads are made in America, 


They, however, 
would do well 


to consult the first number of the Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal, recently 


published. 


+ On the evil consequences of this system, as regards the heavy e xpense of con- 
struction, and the consequent diminution of profit, we shall have occasion to say 
something, suggested by the author of the pamphlet under the signature of Commo 


Sensz. 
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of 400 feet; and it was found that the 
friction, as compared with a straight 
road, was as 1 to 356, equal to about 
14,8, feet in amile. Ifthe diameter of 
the wheel is increased, the conical 

art of the rim must be increased also. 
[ a wheel of 3 feet diameter, the rise 
of the conical part between the flange 
and the cylindrical part must be one- 
fifth of an inch, and one-fourth in a 
wheel of 4 feet diameter. But, in his 
report of October 1, 1831, Mr. Knight 
states that he had changed the ratio of 
the conical part of the rim, on wheels 
of the same size, from that of one to 
six, and that of one to five, and had 
increased the length of the conical part 
to 12 of an inch; and that the form of 
the wheel was considerably improved. 

We have been thus minute in speci- 
fying Mr. Knight’s invention, because 
we have seen no allusion made to it in 
any of the treatises on railroads ; and 
hence we are led to infer that it is 
considered by engineers to be no real 
improvement ; for whatever is gained 
during the curvature, is lost by the vi- 
bratory motion which such a conical 
rim would produce when the road is 
perfectly straight. Were, indeed, the 
line a succession of alternating curves 
of the same radius, the plan would be 
found to answer effectually. Now, 
this is more likely to be the case in 
America than in England ; for there 
land is more plentiful, but capital less 
abundant, and labour dearer, than in 
England, where land is scarce, but 
capital abundant, and labour cheap. 
Hence, in America, the principal con- 
sideration is to spend little money ;* 
in England, to purchase little land : 
and thus, while in the one country 
railways are curved to gain a level, 
in the other they are made straight, 
by filling up valleys, or crossing them 
with viaducts, and by levelling hills or 
boring tunnels — operations which en- 
gineers are not slow to recommend, 
no less with the view of shewing their 
skill than of filling their pockets, 
because the greater the outlay, the 
greater will be their per centage upon 
it; to say nothing of the éclat given to 
a railway, by enabling the company to 
point to such architectural ornaments 
of the country. 
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In some cases, however, the level 
cannot be preserved even in England 
without curves. Thus, while the direct 
road from London to Bristol is 108 
miles, the railroad will be 120; and, 
to keep the level, it will have to cross — 
the Thames four times, the Berks and 
Wilts canal three times, the Kennet 
and Avon twice, and the Avon five 
times. On the subject of viaducts 
little need be said, except that they 
are not likely to surpass the splendid 
remains of the aqueducts built by the 
Romans ; especially if, like the one 
near Uxbridge, on the Great Western 
Railway, they tumble down as fast as 
they are made. The tunnels, however, 
it is evident, will prove a great draw- 
back to the transit of passengers, which 
is the only source of revenue likely to 
yield any profit, in the opinion of Dr. 
Lardner, one of the greatest friends to 
railroads ; who, speaking of tunnels, 
expresses his fears that all the plans 
hitherto proposed for correcting or de- 
stroying the gas evolved from the fuel 
will fail to produce the desired effect. 
We find, indeed, in the Railway Ma- 
gazine, New Series, ii. p. 257, four 
reports in defence of tunnels. The 
first is signed by Dr. Davy, assistant- 
inspector of army hospitals, and Mr. 
Rotham, fellow of Trin. Coll., Camb. ; 
another by Dr. Williamson, senior phy- 
sician of the Leeds General Infirmary ; 
a third, by Dr. Reid, lecturer of che- 
mistry in Edinburgh, all in favour of 
the Leeds and Selby tunnel, and of the 
—_ of its air; while the fourth, in 

ehalf of the Primrose Lill tunnel, on 
the London and Birmingham Railway, 
is signed by the élite of London science, 
Drs. Paris and Watson, Surgeons Law- 
rence and Lucas, and Chemical-lecturer 
Philipps; but as they all contain, 
says the Editor, the best specimen of 
twaddle he has ever seen on the sub- 
ject of tunnels, we deem it unnecessary 
to inflict them upon our readers. We 
shall merely notice the assertion of the 
five metropolitan inspectors, that “ they 
know the ease and certainty with which 
ventilation may be effected ;” on which 
the editor pithily remarks, “ Indeed ! 
How?” Perhaps, however, the gen- 
tlemen had heard of the plan of a cor- 
respondent of the Railway Magazine 


* Of this fact, no better proof can be given than by stating that the longest 
railroad at present in operation in America is from Charleston to Hamburgh, a dis- 


tance of 1354 miles. 
1853. 


It was commenced in 1850, and opened for use throughout in 
It is built upon piles, and cost only 1,336,615 dollars —a sum somewhat less 


than the cosf of tires miles of the Greetiwich- Railway, 
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for Nov. 1835, who, after observing 
that “ fire-damp is never discovered 
where there is ranning water,” proposes 
to make between the line of rails a 
channel, along which a stream of water 
might run; for, as to the ventilating 
shafts, he says they will be perfectly 
useless, because the azote generated by 
the fuel, being heavier than the atmo- 
spheric air, will not go up the chimney 
of its own accord ; nor can it be com- 
pelled to do so, like a little sweep at 
the bidding of a master, in the shape 
of a railway speculator. 

With respect to the tractive power, 
when the Stockton and Darlington Rail- 
way was first opened for general traffic 
in 1825, the carriages were drawn by 
single horses. Each vehicle carried six 
inside and twenty out, and went at the 
rate of ten miles the hour. In fact, 
the great difficulty was to prevent the 
horse from being run down by the 
carriage. Even upon an ascent the 
traces were loose. The horse has since 
given way to inanimate power ; which, 
after all, will be laid aside, from the 
enormous expense of keeping the en- 
gines and roads in repair—or, at any 
rate, the engines will be of less power, 
and the loads will be of less weight 
which they will be required to draw. 
But of this, more anon. 

The engines * used on railways are on 
the high-pressure principle; which gene- 
rally differs from the low in this, that, in 
the latter, the steam is brought to act 
upon the piston in two jets, one below 
and the other above it; in the latter, 


the steam acts only at the former of 


the piston, and the pressure on the 
square inch is very much greater. 
In the high-pressure engine the steam, 
after operating upon the piston, is 
either permitted to escape, or is in- 
troduced into the chimney, for the 
purpose of producing a draught of air 
up the chimney, and a corresponding 
effect upon the furnace ; while, in the 
low-pressure engine, the steam is con- 
verted into water by condensation, and 
used again. The former is adopted in 
railways, from its greater lightness and 
compactness, as it is unnecessary to 
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carry a great weight of cold water to 
condense the steam—an object of no 
moment in steam-boats, where water 
is always at hand ;+ and for this and 
other reasons low-pressure engines are 
used at sea. 

A locomotive engine is placed upon 
wheels, with a rod attached at one end 
to the moving part of the engine, and 
the other clasps a handle, called a 
crank, on the axis of one or two wheels ; 
so that, as the piston moves up and 
down, the wheel is turned round, and 
the engine, with its carriage, moves for- 
ward, and drags after it whatever is at- 
tached to it. 

Eight years have just elapsed since 
the celebrated running took place on 
the Manchester and Liverpool Rail- 
way, for the premium of 500/., to be 
given to the winning locomotive. 
Amongst the engines selected for the trial 
were the Rocket, the Sanspareil, and 
Novelty. The first drew 17 tons, one 
way, at the rate of 13,4; miles the hour, 
and the other way at 147%; the second 
drew 19 tons, one way, at the rate of 
124, miles the hour, and the other at 
154;. The last drew 10 tons, 14 cwt. at 
the rate of 12 miles the hour. Such is 
the account given by Mr. Gordon, in 
his Historical and Practical Treatise 
upon J.ocomotion, p.191. This state- 
ment is repeated by Mr. Hebert, in 
his Encyclopedia of Arts and Sci- 
ences, p. 510. Dr. Lardner’s account 
is the following: “ A level piece of 
road about two miles long was se- 
lected for the trial. The distance be- 
tween the stations was a mile and a 
half; and the engine had to travel this 
distance, backwards and forwards, ten 
times. The Rocket performed 30 miles 
twice ; the first time in 2" 14’ 8”, and 
the second in 2 6’ 49”. Its greatest 
speed was rather above 29 miles an 
hour ; its least about114. The average 
of one journey was 13;,, and of the 
other 143, miles an hour. This was 
the only engine which performed the 
whole distance proposed ; the others 
were stopped, from some accidents 
which occurred on the trial. The 
Sanspareil went the distance eight 





* Those who are desirous of obtaining the fullest and least technical information 
on the steam-engines used upon railways, cannot do better than look into Lardner’s 


“* Steam-Engine.” 


+ But though the water is at hand, yet, as it is strongly impregnated with salt, 
a sediment rapidly forms at the bottom of the boiler, by which the effect of the fire 


is greatly diminished, because salt is a very imperfect conductor. 


We hear, indeed, 


that sea-water has been deprived of its salt by distillation. But we suspect this can 


be done only upon a small scale, 
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times, travelling 224 miles in 1 37’ 16”. 
Its greatest speed was less than 23 
miles an hour. ‘The Novelty had only 
passed twice between the stations, 
when the joints of the boiler gave way, 
and put an end to the experiment.” 
The Quarterly reviewer, however, as- 
serts that the Rocket went seven miles 
at the rate of 30 miles the hour, and 
the Novelty at the rate of 40. Which 
of the three statements is the correct 
one, we know not. But this we do 
know, that the average speed, where 
goods and passengers are carried si- 
multaneously, is about twenty miles 
the hour, On the Liverpool and Bir- 
mingham Railway, where, we under- 
stand, only passengers have been car- 
ried as yet, the speed is somewhat 
greater ; although Mr. Robert Ste- 
phenson, in a communication to the 
agents of the Boston and Lowell Rail- 
road, estimates the most advantageous 
velocity to be 15 miles an hour, for 
passenger trains, and 7 miles for those 
carrying heavy goods; so that all we 
shall gain by the mighty minds and gi- 
gantic means of the present age of 
physical miracles is a speed 50 per 
cent above horse-power in coaches, and 
cent per cent in waggons. Since, then, 
a greater speed would eat up all the 
profit, it is evident that the greater ve- 
locity of the fire-snorters required at 
present will eventually, like the dogs of 
Acteon, destroy their masters, and thus 
add another instance to those furnished 
by the keepers of packs, that a man, 
like his hunter, sometimes comes to 
the dogs. We are told, indeed, in the 
British and Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view, that the powers as to speed of 
the engines employed on the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway greatly 
exceed their usual rate of moticn ;* but 
that owing to the limited length of 
line, being only 30 miles, it is not 
considered necessary to attempt an 
increase of expedition. In longer lines, 
however, where greater rapidity is de- 
sirable, especially in the conveyance of 
mails, the reviewer thinks that 60+ or 
70 miles per hour may, without diffi- 
culty, be attained ; nay, he even anti- 
cipates that the velocity will in time be 
doubled ;” for, as Dr. Lardner ob- 
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serves, “ the art of constructing loco- 
motives, so far from having attained 
maturity, is scarcely in its infancy ;” 
and hence the engine only crawls at 
the rate of 20 miles an hour, instead of 
annihilating time and space, like the 
seven-leagued boots of Jack-the-Giant- 
killer, and dragging after it a mountain 
of merchandise, compared with which 
the burden laid upon the shoulders of 
Atlas would be only a feather-weight. 
Upon this, a writer in the Edinburgh 
Chronicle observes,—“ Only fancy a 
man starting from Edinburgh at 5 a.M., 
and being comfortably seated at break- 
fast in London at half-past eight; and, 
after doing a little in the way of busi- 
ness, and something, too, in the shape 
of pleasure, dining at 5 p.m., and, after 
taking a pint of port, starting at half- 
past six, being snugly seated again at 
his own fireside in Edinburgh at 10!” 
Now, upon this silly dream of the 
Stephenson school of engineers, we 
have to remark, that if Edinburgh can 
thus be brought to London, not a soul 
will be left in Auld Reekie; and all 
the glories of the old town, and the 
splendour of the new, will fade fast from 
the recollection of even Scotland’s sons; 
nor will they be inclined to revisit their 
native moors, except during the period 
of grouse-shooting,—if, indeed, birds 
so shy will remain in a country where 
every hill will be laid low by railway 
speculators. Had the incognito cor- 
respondent of the Edinburgh Chronicle 
conversed with Dr. Lardner, the hiero- 
phant of the new mysteries of locomo- 
tion, he would have leatned that it is 
no joke to beat a hurricane at the rate 
of 150 miles per hour. For it appears 
that when the doctor was travelling at 
only one-third of that speed, such was 
the heat of the tire of the wheels, that it 
burnt instantly the wooden break ap- 
plied to arrest their progress. ‘The ve- 
locity, however, which frightened the 
doctor was merely a bit of fun to some 
young ladies; who, says the Standard, 
Jan. 26, 1836, were highly delighted 
at the piston of the engine making so 
many strokes per second as to push 
them along at the rate of a mile a 
minute; for they probably anticipated 
a flight to Gretna Green, and this, too, 





* So, too, says Dr. Lardner, when appealing to the fact that, though 150 tons are 
transported at the average rate of 15 miles an hour, yet 230 tons were once carried 
from Liverpool to Manchester at the average rate of 12 miles an hour. 

+ An express, we understand, was recently conveyed from Liverpool to Bir- 
mingham in 1 hour and 50 minutes, being at the rate of a mile a minute. 
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without the possibility of being over- 
taken by their guardians. But, though 
Dr. Lardner had no wish to risk his 
own neck by a velocity of 50 miles per 
hour, he has not the least objection 
to others risking theirs. For, like 
Lord Brougham, who, after ridiculing 
a countryman of Mr. Telford’s, for as- 
serting that we should be carried at the 
rate of 400 miles a-day, trusted that 
parliament would prohibit a greater 
speed than 9 miles an hour, as Mr. 
Sylvester had shewn the danger of a 
quicker pace—which, in the language 
of the turf, is the thing that kills—the 
learned Doctor tells us that “ letters 
may be conveyed 60 miles per hour ; 
aud that even double that speed is 
within the limits of steam-engine capa- 
bilities.” But, as the letters must be 
accompanied by some persons to take 
care of them, the guards, at least, will 
have a fair chance of losing their lives 
each journey. This, however, will 
merely increase the insurance upon 
their lives, and, by opening a new 
vent for the over-population of the 
country, will partially supersede the 
emigration scheme of that pink of geo- 
logists and legislators united, Mr. 
Poulet Scrope Thompson ; who, though 
an out-and-out Malthusian, seems to 
have forgotten that, as the tendency of 
man is to multiply up to the limits of 
food, the vacuum produced by the emi- 
gration of thousands annually will be 
tilled up by the procreation ofas many ; 
or else the whole of the theory is a fal- 
lacy, invented only for the benefit of 
the few who have money to buy labour, 
and to the misery of the many who 
have to sell it. It is gratifying, how- 
ever, to find that the mail-guards will 
not, after all, be sacrificed ; for it ap- 
pears that lovers are to send their 
kisses by means of galvanic rods, laid 
down from the Land’s End to John-o- 
Groat’s house,— thus verifying the 
language of Pope applied to a letter,— 


** That wafts a sigh from Indus to the 
Pole ;” 


although the Ovid of his day little 


* We are sorry to say, we did not hear the growl. 
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dreamed that the Archimedes of after- 
times would understand by the Pole 
one of the poles ofan epistolary magnet. 

Having thus gone through the past 
history of railways, we cannot, in jus- 
tice to the _Ex-chancellor, whose praise 
of them is a constant quantity and 
fluent at one and the same time, dis- 
miss the subject without treating our 
readers with the following exquiste 
specimen of Stentorian trumpeting ; to 
be equalled only by the poetical fancy 
of a George Robins. We would 
earnestly recommend the Manchester 
and Liverpool Railway Company to 
have it stereotyped, and to give it as an 
envelope for the tickets of the pas- 
sengers. The thing is far too good to 
be buried in the forgotten files of the 
Bucks Gazette, or to be confined to the 
readers of the Railway Magazine. 

* Although the whole passage between 
Liverpool and Manchester is a series 
of enchantments, surpassing any in the 
Arabian Nights—because they are 
realities, not fictions,—yet there are 
certain epochs in the transit which are 
peculiarly exciting. These are the 
startings, the ascents and descents, the 
tunnels, the Chat Moss, and the meet- 
ings of the trains. At the instant of 
starting, or rather before, the automaton 
belches forth an explosion of steam, 
and seems for a second or two quies- 
cent, But the explosions are quickly 
repeated with shorter and shorter inter- 
vals, till they become too rapid to be 
counted, though still distinct. These 
belchings more nearly resemble the 
pantings of a lion or tiger than any 
sound that has ever vibrated on my 
ear. During the ascent, they become 
slower and slower, till the automaton 
actually labours, like an animal out of 
breath, from the tremendous efforts to 
gain the highest point of elevation. 
The progression is proportionate; and 
before the said point is gained, the train 
is not moving faster than a horse could 
pace; with the slow motion of the ani- 
mated machine the breathing becomes 
more laborious, the growl* more dis- 
tinct, till at length the animal appears 
exhausted, and groans like the tiger, 


During our trip, the sound 


was more like that produced from the horn of a Swiss herdsman, when calling his 


cows home from their wanderings up the mountains. 


So completely, however, was 


the fire-snorter done up, that for the last two miles previous to our entering Liverpool 
the train went at a snail's pace,—an event which a fellow traveller told us was of 
frequent occurrence, but was little thought of; for the passengers were used to it, as 


eels are to be skinned. 
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when nearly overpowered in a contest 
with the buffalo. 

“The moment that the height is 
reached, and the descent commences, 
the pantings rapidly increase ; the en- 
gine, with its train, starts off with an 
accelerated velocity, and in a few se- 
conds it is flying down the declivity 
like lightning, and with an uniform 
growl or roar, like a continuous dis- 
charge of artillery. At this period, the 
whole train is going at the rate of about 
35 or 40 miles an hour.* I was on 
the outside, and in front of the first 
carriage, just over the engine. The 
scene was magnificent—I had almost 
said terrific! Although it was a dead 
calm, the wind appeared to be blowing 
a hurricane,—f such was the velocity 
with which we darted through the air. 
Yet all was steady; and there was 
something in the precision of the ma- 
chinery that inspired a degree of con- 
fidence over fear— of safety over dan- 
ger. A man may travel from the pole 
to the equator, from the straits of Ma- 
lacea to the isthmus of Darien, and he 
will see nothing so astonishing as this. 
The pangs of Etna and Vesuvius excite 
feelings of horror as well as of terror; 
the convulsion of the elements during 
a thunder-storm carries with it nothing 
of pride, much less of pleasure, to 
counteract the awe inspired by the 
fearful workings of perturbed nature ; 
but the scene which is here presented, 
and which I cannot adequately describe, 
engenders a proud consciousness of 
superiority in human ingenuity more 
intense and convincing than any effort 
or product of the poet, the painter, the 
philosopher, or divine. The projec- 
tions, or transits, through the tunnels, t 
or arches, are really electrifying. The 
deafening peal of thunder, the sudden 
immersion in gloom, and the clash of 
reverberated sounds in confined spaces, 
combine to produce a momentary shud- 
der, or idea of destruction —a thrill of 
annihilation, which is instantly dis- 
pelled on emerging into the cheerful 
light. The meetings or crossings of the 


trains, flying in opposite directions, are 
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scarcely less agitating to the nerves 

than the transits through the tunnels. 

The velocity of their course, the pro- 

pinquity and identity of the iron orbits . 
along which these meteors move, call 

forth the involuntary but fearful thought 

ofa possible collision, with all its threat- 

ening consequences. The period of sus- 

pense, though exquisitely painful, is 

but momentary. In a few seconds, the 

object of terror is far out of sight, be- 

hind. The first class, or train, is the 

most fashionable, but the second or 
third are the most amusing. I travelled 

one day from Liverpool to Manchester 
in the lumber train; many of the car- 
riages were occupied by the swinish 
multitude, and others by a multitude 
of swine. ‘These last were “ neat as 
imported” from the Emerald Isle, and 
were, therefore, naturally vociferous, if 
not eloquent. It was evident that the 
other passengers would have been con- 
siderably annoyed by the orators of this 
last group, had there not been sta- 
tioned in each carriage an officer, some- 
what analogous to the usher of the 
black rod, but whose designation on 
the railroad I found to be Comptroller of 
the Gammon. No sooner did one of 
the long-faced gentlemen raise his note 
too high, or wag his jaw too long, than 
the comptroller gave him a whack over 
the snout with the butt-end of his shil- 
lelagh—a snubber that never failed to 
stop his oratory for the remainder of 
his journey.” 

On the parentage of this production 
there cannot be a shadow of doubt; its 
eloquence and errors, its fancy and fun, 
betray at once the hand of an Ex- 
chancellor and a Joe Miller united ; 
and with this “ finger-post” to the co- 
ver of the unearthed fox, we will leave 
our friends to join in the “ tally-ho !” 
through Bucks, recommending them, 
at the same time, to avoid getting upon 
the railroad to Birmingham, for they 
will find it the worst bit of ground they 
ever crossed. 

In justice, however, to the Liverpool 


* « They are not allowed to run down the iuclines faster than 24 miles an hour, 
under a severe penalty,” says the editor of the Railway Magazine. 

t From hence we can credit Mr. Herapath’s calculations in the Railway Magazine, 
New Series, ii. p. 350, who says that a still atmosphere diminishes the velocity of a 
locomotive train at the rate of 148; miles an hour; and that if the wind blows 
directly opposite, with a force equal to 15 miles an hour, which is only a pleasant 
brisk wind, it will diminish the velocity to 22 miles per hour. 

¢ “ This is a mistake. There is but one tunnel, and through that the train is towed 


very slowly by a rope.”—[Ep. of Railway Magazine. ] 
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and Manchester Railway Company, 
who have acted so well the part of 
fugle-men to the aspirants of a railroad 
renown, and, like the parish priest of 
Goldsmith, 


“ Allured to brighter worlds, and led the 
way,” 


we cannot dismiss the subject without 
a passing remark upon Mr. Booth’s re- 
port, quoted by Dr. Lardner, p. 215, 
from which it appears that, although 
difficulties unforeseen at the commence- 
ment have multiplied so as to raise the 
actual expenses full 33 per cent beyond 
the estimate, yet, in the language of 
Horace, 


** Non si male nunc, et olim sic erit,” 
or, as Tommy Moore hath sung more 
intelligibly, 

“* Hope still shall brighten days to come, 
Though memory gild the past,” 


as the shareholders have found to their 
cost ; for, says Mr. Booth, “ the most 
prominent difficulties have been in a 
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great measure surmounted, and the 
company is, therefore, fully warranted 
in expecting that the expenditure of the 
engines will, ere long, be materially 
reduced ; especially when it is known 
that the six best engines travelled only 
66,044 miles in 1831, but, in 1832, 
nearly 50 per cent more.” But, as 
this increase was merely the result of 
increased expenditure, it is difficult to 
understand how Mr. Booth can, from 
such data, anticipate a reduction of ex- 
pense with an increased quantity of 
work to be performed by the engines ; 
unless, indeed, the company take ad- 
vantage of the new motive power, said 
to be invented by a Mr. Smith, of 
Dysart: whose gunpowder-machine, as 
he calls it, will save, says the inventor, 
80 per cent, as compared with steam ; 
and, despite its awful name, will be as 
harmless as a lamb, and as innocent as 
a sucking dove, although it will bear a 
pressure of 2600 lbs. on the square inch 
of the piston, which is equal to an at- 
mosphere of 1} mile high. 


but, as they reached our literary mill in the usual routine of business, and from 
our gallant friend the Ensign, who has frequently beforetimes brougltt us grist, 
we give them as they are, though the envelope was labelled, “ A brief notice on 
the Square Towers of the County Clare, in Ireland, and a general comparison 
between Mr. O’Connell and Ignatius Loyola ;” and we trust, if there be an error, 
that our quondam standard-bearer will rather take the weight thereof on his own 
broad shoulder than add an ounce to our back, which, we wot, has already 
lading enough and to spare— particularly when he perceives that his very private 


affairs have been carefully expunged. 


The first letter in the packet is from 
Ostend, and dated July 7, 1837: 

Dear Peter,—I have been suffering 
torture. Brodie might as well have 
prescribed hazel-nuts as those last pills 
I swallowed by his directions ; Halford 
knows no more of my complaint than 
he does of Spanish fandangoes. One 
calls it rheumatalgia, and the other ar- 
throdinia. Arthur-O'-Bradly-a sounds 
better. Oh, that little M‘Stethoscope, 
whom you must recollect our surgeon 
in the 18th, had not left this world 
behind him in such haste! He knew 
my constitution to half a glass; and, 
were he alive at this moment, would 


0. Y.| 


drive these infernal pains away, with- 
out minding the flourish of a fife what 
they were called. But half-pay and 
the damp of Killarney finished poor 
Mac, in spite of whisky and his pro- 
ficiency in oscultation; and thereby 
am I groaning unrelieved. M‘Stetho- 
scope left not an M.D. behind worthy 
the flour that whitens his pills; and, 
acting on this faith, I determined, as 
soon as [ could stir, to throw physic to 
the dogs, and seek forgetfulness of pain 
at least, if not a re-establishment of 
health, in hurrying over the Continent 
as fast as my Arthur-O’-Bradly-a will 
permit, beginning vid Ostend and 
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Brussels. Well, one might suppose an 
old bachelor (an old soldier, too), with 
but one servant (and he as veterana 
campaigner as his master), had nothing 
earthly to do but to provide himself a 
passport and some of Hammersley’s 
circular notes, see his portmanteau 
packed, and depart from London 
Bridge in a steamer, at the top of 
high tide, for any given port named in 
Brooke's Gazetteer. Alas, non sine 
pulvere palma ! there is no getting to 
Belgium without being bored somehow 
or other. When I was meditating a 
departure without beat of drum, enter 
our old paymaster Grimshag, to in- 
quire about my health. In the sim- 
plicity of my heart, I was soft enough 
to confide my intentions to him—oh, 
Peter, never be such an ass as to tell 
mortal when you are about undertaking 
a journey any where !—and he had the 
modest assurance to request that I 
would just take charge of his spinster 
niece, Miss Something Grimshag, only 
as far as Brussels, to join her aunt 
Pepper. I very nearly refused as flatly 
as if he had been a Radical canvassing 
my vote ; but I remembered old regi- 
mental times, when I used to be deeper 
in his account-books than was prudent 
for either of us. I thought of many a 
5l. note he had advanced to me, suo 
periculo, above the month’s pay, when 
mess-bills were heavy and purses light. 
Icould not say him nay; and forth- 
with I found myself booked as the 
temporary travelling guardian of Miss 
Grimshag. 

I did not see my charge till I got oa 
board the steamer; and, when I did 
see her, [ liked not her appearance one 
bit. Though the weather promised to 
be squally, she bore in her bonnet 
enough gauze, ribands, feathers, and 
fallals, blue, yellow and phillamot, 
pink and pale green, to furnish a 
country shop; and, guessing at the 
furniture of the inside of her noddle 
from the garniture of the out, I made 
my rheumatalgia an excuse for leaving 
her to the full enjoyment of marine 
pleasures, under the care of my servant, 
while I placed my aching bones in a 
berth, which I did not leave till we 
were safely brought up next day along- 
side the Ostend pier. Then, for the 
tirst time, I obtained a full view of the 
lady, as she emerged from the com- 
panion-hatch, under the house-on-fire 
bonnet; and, certes, she is none of the 
loveliest. I always liked Ollapod’s 
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notion of excellence in a young woman, 
* plump as a partridge, and mild as an 
emulsicn ;” consequently, a pea-pod 
figure, surmounted by a thin, bilious, 
thirty-year-old face, is not to my taste 
—neither is Miss Grimshag. 

We got on shore without all that 
tormenting fuss invariably encountered 
in French ports—no where worse, by 
the way, than at Boulogne—arising 
from custom-house regulations, the 
system of passports, and the touting 
of hotel porters, styled commissioners ; 
and in the space of ten minutes were 
safely ensconced in this Hotel d’Angle- 
terre, a small affair, but wondrous snug, 
though every one recommended the 
Hotel des Bains, de Commerce, and 
de la Cour Royale, as being the prin- 
cipal inns in the place, and the young 
lady calling it ¢riste. 

I purpose remaining here for a cou- 
ple of days, and then proceeding by 
the track-boat to Bruges, thence to 
Ghent by the same conveyance, and 
afterwards to Brussels, where I shall 
deposit my charge. Indeed, I might 
send her on, either by herself, or in 
the care of my man Coffy, a steady, 
honest fellow, but I think I am bound 
by my promise to her uncle to lodge 
her with Mrs. Pepper myself; besides, 
I am inclined to fancy the lass is in no 
hurry to get into. her aunt’s clutches, 
where her wings may be clipped ; and, 
therefore, though she is no beauty, I 
will indulge.her, by daudling as much 
on the road as if I were taking her 
back to a boarding-school after the 
holidays. 

I shall write to you again when the 
fit takes me ; but now I must call halt, 
as I hear a clatter of knives in the ves- 
tibule, and Coffy’s voice wondering 
what smelts are in low Dutch. 

Ever yours, 
C, O’Donocuve. 

The next letter is from Miss Grim- 
shag. 

Ostend, July 8. 

Bereaved of all I hold dear, the ten- 
derest ties wrenched asunder, my soul 
wrung with the bitterness of grief, and 
writhing under ill-merited harshness, 
do I snatch my pen, Jemima, to shadow 
forth the woes of a crushed spirit. 
But, hold !—I am not entirely without 
consolation, for in thy sympathising 
mind, dearest friend of my bosom, 
1 can still cast anchor, and quietly 
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smile, though the storms of fate come 
crashing round my head. Our hearts 
are tuned to throb in unison. One 
would cease to vibrate if the other 
were mute ; and now, as you will per- 
ceive by the place from whence this 
letter is dated, though oceans roll be- 
tween and tornadoes blow, every pulse 
of Alice Grimshag beats true to her 
Jemima Stuck. 

Would that I could calmly narrate 
the circumstances which have brought 
me so far on my way to my odious 
aunt Pepper; but I cannot be concise. 
I am too, too miserable. Why was 
not my heart made of sterner stuff? 
Theodore’s baseness is only to be 
equalled by his cousin Tom’s insen- 
sibility. “ Un coup de poignard est 
puni par la loi, mais le déchirement 
d’un ceur n’est qu'un sujet de plai- 
santerie,” says Madame de Staél. 
Poor Johnny Licks, you indeed loved 
your pale Haidee! But, then, dearest 
Jemima knows that when John Hicks 
was my adored, Theodore Stubbins 
gave me reason to think he would 
propose ; and he would have been 
decidedly the better match. Johnny 
was certainly intellectual, and had 
Byron by heart, besides being far 
better looking than Stubbins ; but he 
is not yet in business, while Stubbins 
already keeps a gig. Ah me! Perhaps 
your brother Bob could fish out whe- 
ther Theodore ever actually meant any 
thing. But men are all the same. 
Their sex is brutal. On_ they go, 
trifling with woman’s fondest affec- 
tions, encouraging false hopes, break- 
ing implied promises, indulging in 
selfish pleasures, which we are for- 
bidden even to imagine, and—hang 
them all! I lose patience when I think 
of what poor woman is forced to endure 
in silence from her oppressors. My 
woman’s feelings turn to gall; and I 
hate man in his treachery, his cruelty, 
and his selfishness. 

But, to my narrative. You cannot 
but recollect the love of a fancy ball 
we had at Clapham. How happy were 
we then! Alas! little did 1 imagine 
that the —almost—adoration of young 
MacScratch — did he not look Rob 
Roy to the life? would have led to 
this result. The verses he gave me 
about Caledonia, along with some non- 
sense to myself, I stupidly contrived to 
drop on the stairs when | came home. 
Uncle Peter picked them up without 
my knowing it; and next morning, as 
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I sat sprigging the white veil in my 
sanctum— you know the little boudoir 
over the back kitchen — rather expect- 
ing a visit from MacScratch, in burst 
my uncle in a huge fuss—had the as- 
surance to lecture me on my conduct, 
and swore I should not throw myself 
away on a beggarly Scotchman without 
a penny. I replied with a becoming 
spirit. He waxed shockingly violent, 
and threatened to send me to aunt 
Pepper. Of course, I told him any 
spot on earth would be preferable to 
a house where I was so tyrannically 
treated. And our entretien ended in 
my packing up my clothes, and em- 
barking next morning in the steamer 
for this place, under the protection of 
a Mr. O'Donoghue, a great friend of 
his, but whom I had never met before. 

Was not this unfortunate ?—just 
when Archy MacScratch was growing 
so intimate; and I think I could have 
liked him quite as well as Theodore. 
Now words are vain; and, though I 
dread living with aunt Pepper, who is 
shockingly ill-natured and peevish, it 
would have been lowering myself to 
submit to uncle Peter. I am in for it, 
and must go on. 

Again, [ am fortunate in my new 
friend, Mr. O'Donoghue. The man is 
a perfect fright now—very ugly, in- 
deed — whatever he might have been 
thirty years ago, has the rheumatism 
very bad, which makes him so cross, 
and appears too proud to notice any 
one. 

We sailed. You know how I adored 
the sea— particularly when John Hicks 
used to repeat by moonlight, in the 
garden, “ O’er the glad waters,” &c., 
that went to one’s very soul’s inmost 
core ; and also that part of the Corsair, 
which has something in it about “ fast 
and falconlike our vessel flew,” which 
almost made us long to bound o’er the 
wave ourselves. But that was in poetry, 
and ofa fine evening after tea—some- 
how, ’tis different in the morning, and 
on board a steamer. Then the sea- 
sickness—oh! oh!—I should have 
died but for Mr. O’ Donogliue’s servant, 
an odd Irish creature, who was so at- 
tentive and useful when the waves 
began to rock the vessel—yet in a 
way very different from most servants. 
Only think! he paid me some of the 
prettiest compliments I ever heard ; 
but then he is evidently superior to 
his present situation, and, on the whole, 
though a servant, is a very nice sort of 
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person. Indeed, Jemima dear, the 
Irish are a noble race, careless and 
free ; and Tommy Moore is a love of a 
fellow—is he not? I said the sea- 
sickness was dreadful. In vain I strove 
to nerve my soul. At length, alas, 
forced to yield to overwhelming cir- 
cumstances, I sought refuge in the 
cabin, where I endured misery until 
our gallant ship made her port, and I 
was able to crawl on shore. 

Mr. O'Donoghue now proved him- 
self a perfect monster. Instead of at- 
tending to the recommendations given 
to the most fashionable hotels of this 
place, filled, I am told, by some of the 
nicest persons in Belgium, who come 
here for sea-bathing, he, the Goth, 
pokes out a shabby fifth-rate inn in a 
back street, because he wants to be 
quiet, he says. I hinted that it was 
triste, but he gave me a black look : 
thinking, however, it would be conve- 
nient to keep on good terms while we 
are together, I slided in, “ if he was 
pleased, I was happy,” and came to 
my: room to write to my dear Jemima. 
Though he is a disagreeable old man, 
yet aunt Pepper is so beyond every 
thing shocking, I am not sorry we are 
to make a delay of a day or two on 
our road to Brussels. I[ shall have 
time to consider how I shall manage 
for the future ; and in the meanwhile, 
as, thanks to having been at school so 
long at Dunkirk, | can speak French as 
fluently as English, I may make some 


nice acquaintances en route. Should 
any hearts bleed, I will write. 
Adieu, dearest ! 
Aticr G. 





The next epistle is from Mr. Coffy. 


Dear brother, and loving sister Mol- 
ly,—Here am I in foreign parts, only 
not fighting; which seems queer enough, 
considering I am out of old England, 
let alone old Ireland and Scotland ; for 
you know, when I used to be abroad 
with the master, it was always against 
the French we were going. But this 
is it. The master took mighty bad in 
regard of scrooging pains in every bone 
in his body, from hat to shoe-tie. There 
was no pleasing him any way. Tle 
could neither sit, nor stand, nor lie 
down, nor do a ha'p’orth, barring 
swallowing pills and ballyragging the 
doctors, and crying out for one 
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M‘Stuckyscoop, our surgeon of the 
Royal Irish that was, only he is dead, 
to come and knock out the rheumatics. 

At last, my dear life, I up and told 
him London was no place to be stop+ 
ping in. Sure, sir, says I, there never 
was a hand’s turn the matter with you 
in the old campaigning times; and 
may be, if you’d try a taste of travel- 
ling in foreign parts, you’d be in as 
high health as when we footed it all 
through that country, when we were 
fighting from Lisburn* up to St. Se- 
bastian (of all places in the world, 
where Mr. Evans bothered himself 
lately), with light haversacks and 
empty stomachs, may be very often. 
I knew talking of those times—God 
be with them !—would put pith into 
him, if any thing could. With that, 
Coffy, says he, [ believe you are right, 
says he; and if I was only clear of 
London fog, these infernal pains might 
go. Death alive, sir! says I, I'll be 
bound they would. I wish I was well 
enough to make a move to-morrow, 
says he, and I'll be d— (blessing 
himself, my dear)—I'll be shot, says 
he, if I'd remain. What ails your 
trying, sir? says I; and I'll be bail, 
if you put the strength of your heart 
to the fore, sorrow a step will you stay 
here, sir. With that 1 fairly coaxed 
him out of bed, where his poor carcass 
laid for three blessed weeks ; and, find- 
ing the pains not to be so bad as he 
thought, he refreshed himself with a 
beautiful boiled mackerel, a pint of 
Guiness’s stout, and a juicy rump- 
steak, which did him such a power of 
good, he called out like a man for the 
whisky and hot water, bobbed all the 
doctors fairly to the dickens, and bid me 
hurry off and find out when the steam- 
boats would be sailing to Ostend, 
which, my dear life, is a place away 
across the sea in Belgium. You'll see 
it in the book of old maps in the 
school-room, under the head of Low 
Countries. 

Oh, then, I’ll engage an old 18th 
boy, let alone two of them, won’t let the 
grass grow under foot when the route 
comes, but up and bang away with the 
speed of light. We got aboard finely, 
only the master was mad angry entirely, 
and no wonder ; but great right he had 
—sure the rheumatics were flogging 
him like murder, and what could he 
do but be crosser than two sticks all 


* Lisbon, we suppose, 
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out. Well, I'd barely got the luggage 
safe in the steam-boat, and we sailing 
off, when, by Jing! what did he do but 
say to me, Coffy, says he, that young 
lady, sitting on a camp-stool there, is 
under my protection. Iam too ill to 
remain on deck. ‘Tell her so, says he, 
and attend to her wishes in every re- 
spect. With that he pointed to a 
female in a green silk gown and blue 
sun-shade; and then down he dives 
into the big cabin, swearing at the 
steepness of the ladder, while I steps 
up to the creature, though I’d never 
seen her before to my knowledge ; and 
a beautiful taste she has in dressing 
herself besides, being mighty deluding 
in her parts of speech, which I returned 
to her back again, as in duty bound. 
Sure, she asked me about the steam, 
and to know if there was any danger, 
and when we’d be out of sight of land, 
and what made the sea so blue, and 
to bring her a footstool, and to roll her 
up in a big cloak, and how long I’d 
lived with my master, and what my 
name was, and plenty other things. 
Then I up and discoursed in turn, 
making her sensible how the steam 
came out of the boiler below all the 
same as the mouth of a tea-kettle, into 
the long chimney above our heads, 
and this set the wheels a turning, and 
these, by dint of continually tossing the 
water behind, pushed us on; and then 
I told her there was never a fear at all; 
and sure, if there was, wouldn’t I save 
her at any rate, for 1 could swim like 
a duck; and my name was one John 
Coffy, living with my master going on 
many years since we left the Royal 
Irish —ay, and before it too. And, 
ma’am, says I, the ocean is a beautiful 
blue, because ’tis so deep and so clear, 
just like a lady's eye. Oh, then, that 
fitted her to a shaving; for ’tis may be 
she didn’t take the blue eyes to her own 
cheek, only hers are rather greenish. 
With that she talked about ould Ire- 
land, calling it the first gem of the 
ocean and the land of the brave, for 
all the world like O'Connell in the 
newspapers. She had the elocution 
all out; and, only she took very un- 
comfortable with sea-sickness, a great 
agitator, I'll engage, she’d have been 
that day; for the creature knew that 
’tis oppressed heroes we are, all of us 
in Erin, with soft hearts fit for courting 
and every thing else, only in regard of 
not having our rights, with plenty of 
the best both bit and sup, and muni- 
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cipal corporations, without tithes nor 
taxes, as we had in the old time of 
Brian Boroo, who gave the Danes such 
a lacing at the battle of Clontarf, more 
power to his elbow! 

Now, boys, never forget this, and do 
ye be perpetually remembering that the 
Coffys are old people in the country. 
The time might shortly come when 
Counsellor O'Connell himself would 
be king over us, with little Dan 
Shiel to his back ; and he is the slip 
to set us up as a great and wise na- 
tion entirely. Not a word of this to 
the master for your lives, in regard of 
his giving me a tight mallavoguing 
if he knew it, being a wonderful Tory, 
that he is. 

At last the ship stopped, and here 
are the whole kit of us, the master, 
Miss Grimshag, and myself, putting 
up at a small decent house, kept by a 
widow woman from England called 
Hughes, and may be we'll stop till the 
master is able to tackle the road to 
Brussels, which we mean to take by 
easy stages in the canal-boat, as best 
suits. 

Now, brother dear, and Molly, I bid 
ye have a care of our old father by the 
fire-side, now that he cannot keep the 
school any longer; don’t let him want 
snuff nor backy; and shew him this 
letter every word, to put him in mind 
of the times I tutored the Ballyhassig 
boys in caligraphy and spelling, which 
makes me handy at the pen now, and 
can knock off a letter, every word the 
same as the dictionary, as good as the 
priest, barring the Latin. I'm sure [ 
brushed up my best running hand in 
copying the master’s papers for one 
Mr. Fraser, who has a magazine at 
work in Regent Street. roth! those 
papers of his are no great shakes after 
all— only for the caligraphy, and that’s 
mine. 

Good luck to you both at home, 
and the old man, and tell me if the 
potato crop was feasible, and may the 
dioul relieve them that oppresses ould 
Ireland is the prayer of, loving Molly, 
and dear brother Phelim, 

Yours till death, 


Joun Corry. 


Bruges. 
Dear Carrol,— Notwithstanding cer- 
tain pleasing peculiarities that dis- 
tinguish Ostend, in common with other 
coast-towns of the Low Countries, from 
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those of their French neighbours,—as an 
even pavement, rapid absorption of 
wet, extreme cleanliness in the streets, 
total absence of beggars, general mo- 
deration in prices, civility, dignified 
with self-respect and coupled with 
fair dealing, from the shopkeepers,—it 
has one objection as a place of resi- 
dence, which would be to me insur- 
mountable,—and that is, its dust. 
Standing as it does among the sand- 
hills, which are this land’s natural bar- 
rier against the encroachments of the 
German ocean, the slightest breeze em- 
bodies a column of dust equal in 
density (but of infinitely more impal- 
pable material) to any you and I ever 
encountered, sweeping across that de- 
vil’s dredging-box, the parched plain 
of Trichinopoly. As the streets are for 
the most in straight lines, and run- 
ning at right angles with each other, 
thereby inducing every eddy or current 
of air to prolong its life to the last sigh, 
the cloud once raised dreams not of 
laying down existence till, having 
whirled through and through, up and 
down, whisked round every coorner, it 
expires on encountering the surround- 
ing ramparts ; but the ramparts being 
of sand too, though capped with a rank 
sedgy grass, it scarcely dies ere it is re- 
animated by a counterblast, which pos- 
sibly carries it to the spot where it was 
first embodied only a few moments be- 
fore. The very value of their pro- 
visions is to my taste neutralised by the 
sand ; and, though veal and mutton 
are to be had in themselves of exceed- 
ing good quality, milk excellent, butter 
the best | ever saw, vegetables and 
fruit both plentiful and cheap, they are 
all, to my thinking, so be-dusted and 
be-gravelled, that, until I exchange my 
natural human digestive apparatus for 
some internal machinery on the princi- 
ple of a turkey’s gizzard, I'll com- 
pound for pecking elsewhere than on 
the northern boundary of Belgium. 
Then there must be another fruitful 
source of annoyance in the malaria 
from the ditch of the fortification which 
encircles the place,—as it is wet, dry, 
or muddy, according to the state of the 
tide ; and, though a well-imagined de- 
fence, perhaps, were the town be- 
sieged, is an awful offence at all other 
times. That a ditch to a fortification, 


* capable of being made wet and dry at 


the pleasure of the besieged, is a para- 
mount advantage in a military point of 
view, every engineer mustacknowledge ; 
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but that the effluvia arising out of the 
Ostend fosse is of the vilest odour, few 
will be hardy enough to deny. The 
cleanliness-loving Ostenders should es- 
timate this war-privilege highly, since. 
they pay such a penalty in stench and 
stagnation. 

When you inquire fora promenade, the 
inhabitants point in great glee to their 
sea-bank, as not only being the longest, 
smoothest, prettiest, and most delight- 
ful walk on earth, but also one of the 
most transcendant efforts of stone- 
mason genius in the world. A fine 
work it undoubtedly is. It consists of 
gray stone, in large squared blocks, set 
dry, and rising at an angle of twenty- 
five or thirty degrees with the horizon, 
from a base of about forty yards wide, 
to a flat bricked top, about twenty feet 
across,— the whole length westward 
from the lighthouse along the shore be- 
ing, perhaps, rather more than a quarter 
of a mile. ‘This is the local amphi- 
bious fop’s-alley of the Ostender beaux 
and belles. No wonder they waddle, 
and have webbed feet ; and here, watch- 
ing the rolling ocean, thrashing with its 
waves the foot of the bank, are the 
exercise-takers sprinkled with brine 
from seaward, or choked with effluvia 
from the ditch which separates this 
promenade from the ramparts. 

I have nothing much further to say 
of this good town, save that it has its 
due proportion of bathing-machines, 
with horses and mermaids, as palpa- 
ble to the public gaze as at Boulogne ; 
that its great church, dedicated to St. 
Peter, has the appearance of an over- 
grown brick barn, towered above by a 
huge pigeon-house, with an extinguisher 
top in extraordinary bad taste, whose 
within holds nothing either in paint- 
ings or carving to compensate for the 
ugliness of the without ; and that when 
King Leopold pays Ostend a visit, the 
Ostenders embellish the street where he 
takes up his abode, by sticking tops 
and loppings of Scotch fir upright be- 
tween the paving stones, every dozen 
yards, to make the place look vernal, 
and (perhaps) induce his majesty to 
fancy himself at Claremont or Lacken. 

I was fortunate in meeting a brace of 
old friends, Romeo Coates and Testa- 
ment Thelluson, who cracked a bottle 
of Chateau Margaux with me, to our 
mutual satisfaction. They tell me there 
are about seventy English families re- 
siding here —to educate their children, 
of course: every culprit with a family, 
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flying his creditors,’is particularly anxi- 
ous about the education of his child- 
ren. The English are all quarrelling 
with each other; two duels were fought 
last week about — guess —religion! A 
schism exists in the Anglo-Belgico- 
Ostendo-church (Oh!), and the fat 
preacher—a high Calvinist, of course 
—is so over head and ears in debt to 
the flat feet, that he can only attend to 
business when the Philistines let him 
out of limbo. 


Pa oe # *” 


The remainder of the letter is private. 

We next find our friend at Bruges. 

Though much better, I am not the 
man I was three months ago. My 
dear Peter, the athrodinia, as that me- 
dico fellow called my rheumatism, 
plagues me still; my nerves, too, are 
much shaken by all the infernal lau- 
danum I swallowed ; and were it not 
for the glorious inventions of canals 
and track-boats, I might have been 
doomed to a protracted dust diet in 
Ostend ; for such is my dread of being 
jolted, that [ would no more venture into 
even the best hung Long Acre carriage, 
upon the paved roads of this country, 
than I would think of sky-larking in 
the Nassau balloon. I like a track- 
boat, I love its lazy gliding motion, 
especially in calm weather ; I enjoy its 
quiet progress, undisturbed by jolt or 
rattle, or the chances of being capsised 
or run away with. But not in one of 
our consumptive, all-length, no-body 

arges, navigating at a snail's pace 
some thread of water, intercepted by 
locks at every stone’s throw distance, as 
we have in merry England. [ere it is 
otherwise. A noble boat, capable of 
holding a hundred people, of sufficient 
beam and scantling to make the India 
voyage, is drawn by four stout horses 
along the bosom of a sheet of water 
full two hundred feet wide, at the rate 
of six miles an hour, without stoppage 
or hindrance. By such a conveyance 
did we travel from Ostend to Bruges, 
through a flat but rich country, though 
rather naked of trees. ‘The evening was 
delicious ; the sun sank down without 
a cloud ; the air was fresh, though 
warm. I was almost sorry when our 
barge finished its inland voyage at the 
porte d’Ostend. 

You know of old how I hated a ci- 
cerone or a guide-book, and valued 
any information I casually gathered 
cent per cent beyond that thrust upou 
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me. This antipathy continues. No- 
thing annoys me more than a babbling 
chap, who, having conned his lesson 
by rote, rattles it off like a penny-peep 
showman, cramming words upon my 
brain against the stomach of my senses, 
and pouring forth facts faster than [ 
can either swallow or digest. Next in 
order to the misery of being pestered 
by such a magpie, I hold that of being 
accompanied in my peregrinations by 
a companion who, either through pos- 
sessing too much sense, or too little 
sensibility, through stupidity, ignorance, 
or apathy, does not enter fully into the 
feelings, however natural or absurd they 
may be, which | may happen to ex- 
perience at the time, from a combina- 
tion of circumstances, an association of 
ideas, an impression upon the senses, 
or an exercise of the intellect ; and, 
judging that my charge, Miss Grim- 
shag, might prove a pest of the latter 
class, I sent her forth to wend her way 
where she listed, under the protection 
of my man Coffy, who had equipped 
himself for his new office of lady's 
usher with a fresh-laced hat on his 
head, and a guide-book in his hand ; 
while I, alone in my glory, wandered 
through the streets of Bruges. 

Though this is a fine town, and well 
worth the seeing as it stands, what in- 
terest dovs it not create from historical 
recollections ! to what a number of 
scenes is not our mind’s eye carried 
back by the word Bruges! Its ori- 
ginal name, however, was Brugge — in 
Flemish signifying bridge—from the 
bridges, said to amount to three hun- 
dred, across its canals. Our memory 
wings its flight back to when the 
famous Llanseatic league embraced 
eighty of the most considerable cities, 
scattered through the extensive coun- 
tries stretching from the entrance of the 
Baltic as far as Cologne on the Rhine, 
and which became so formidable dur- 
ing the middle ages, as to have its al- 
liance courted and enmity dreaded by 
the mightiest kings of those times. We 
remember that Bruges was the most 
eminent of the towns joined in this 
powerful association. It supplied the 
rest of Europe with naval stores; it 
was the emporium for the staple com- 
modities in which the commerce of 
Flanders was carried on; it embo- 
somed the awakening commercial spi- 
rit of the north, which, after a long and 
dark trance, threatened successfully to 
rival the industry of the south, Here, 
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towards the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, came the Lombard with the pro- 
ductions of India and the manufactures 
of Italy, which he exchanged for wool 
and flax,—the more bulky, but not less 
useful commodities of the Netherlands. 
Along those inland watery ways we 
had just travelled had many a rich 
argosy passed, freighted with spices 
and perfumes from the East, which had 
come to Venice or Amalphi by the ca- 
ravans of Constantinople or Alexandria ; 
or laden from the loom and the crucible 
with the costly silken fabrics of Genoa, 
and the curiously wrought golden 
jewels of Florence, afterwards to be 
disposed of by the Hanseatic merchant 
in the ports of the Baltic, or be carried 
up the great rivers into the interior of 
Germany. Hand in hand with the 
history of commerce runs the history of 
this city ; and, as a liberal commerce 
tended to wear away those prejudices 
which maintained invidious distinction 
and animosity between nations; as it 
sofiened and polished the manners, 
while it expanded the minds, of men; as 
it united them by the strongest of all 
ties—the desire of supplying their mu- 
tual wants; and as it established in 
the state an order of citizens bound by 
common interest to be the guardians 
of public tranquillity ; so did Bruges, 
the first of commercial cities in those 
dark days, by becoming the centre of 
communication between the Lombard 
and Hanseatic merchants, spread 
among the Flemings that general love 
of order, cleanliness and industry, of 
science and art, which long rendered 
Flanders the most opulent, the most 
populous, and the best cultivated, of all 
countries ; and which, even down to 
this day, has bequeathed an appear- 
ance of comfort, propriety, and general 
happiness, unknown through the rest of 
continental Europe. 

In, perhaps, the most mechanical 
department of the fine arts — tapestry, 
nothing equalled that which issued 
from the looms of Bruges ; nor was the 
stirring spirit of chivalry so apart from 
commerce as the romantic histories of 
those times, or the historical romances 
of our own might lead us to believe. 
We cannot glance at the days of the 
good Duke Philip of Burgundy, or of 
his better remembered son, Charles the 
Bold, without calling to mind their no- 
ble order of the-Golden Fleece; and 
Bruges was the city where it was insti- 
tated, to commemorate the high degree 
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of perfection to which the woollen 
manufacture had been carried. I[n- 
deed, at present it has not the air ofa 
commercial city; on the contrary, it 
might have better held 4 court than a 
mart. The well-paved, broad streets’ 
are neither encumbered by the trans- 
portation of merchandise nor the accu- 
mulation of rubbish which necessarily 
accompanies much traffic. You are 
not importuned for employment or 
alms by those hangers on chance who, 
living from hand to mouth, earn a pre- 
carious existence by the performance 
of odd jobs or supplications for charity, 
and infest every seaport and com- 
mercial town ; nor do you perceive the 
hastening along as if time was pre- 
cious, and the bustling, business-doing 
mien which characterises the Lon- 
doner, the Bristolman, or the Liver- 
puddlite. But the streets are scrupu- 
lously clean ; the public buildings are 
magnificent ; not a beggar stops your 
way ; the goods in the shops are show- 
ily and tastefully arranged ; and the 
great proportion of fancy articles dis- 
played for sale evinces a disposition for 
Juxury rather than thrift— for money- 
spending than money-making. 

This very appearance carries me 
back full five hundred years into the 
pages of history, almost in spite of my- 
self; and here, more than any other 
town I ever was in, do long-gone times 
thrust themselves upon my mind. 
While in its streets, it is scarcely pos- 
sible not to fancy that round the next 
corner you may meet some honest 
burgher, in high hose, flat cap, and 
short cloak, whose falling lace ruff and 
Florentine chain of gold bespeak his 
wealth; while his sedate pace, calm 
features, and shrewd calculating eye, 
denote the steady waiter on fortune, 
prompt to avail himself of every chance 
to increase his gains, bold yet wary in 
his speculations, which may extend to 
each corner of the globe, and conscious 
of the importance he derives from his 
plenished storehouses and_ well-filled 
coffers. Rustling in silk, velvet, and 
embroidery, you imagine you perceive 
yonder gay courtier throwing the tail of 
his eye from uuder the drooping fea- 
ther decking his flapped beaver, to- 
wards that jalousie, behind which is 
secluded the fair and blue-eyed daugh- 
ter of the fat, round-faced artisan, who, 
in scarlet nightcap and leathern jerkin, 
is toiling at his thrift below; while a 
couple of cut-throat-looking swash- 
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bucklers, fresh from the wars, with 
whiskered lips and stained buff coats, 
long rapiers by their sides and daggers 
at their girdles, are swaggering after. I 
felt disappointed at not meeting either 
a Walloon guard or a Lanznecht; and 
almost marvelled that no spruce dame, 
shrouded in mask and muffler, tripped 
not by with waiting woman, gentleman 
usher, and stout serving man in her 
train. 

I turned into the cathedral, and my 
vision embraced the screen of the choir. 
But what shall I say ofthis? It is the 
grandest conception and execution of a 
sublime subject I have seen for years. 
I conceive it to be (for, as I said be- 
fore, I scorn guide-books) the collossal 
figure of the Creator seated on his 
throne amidst the clouds,—one hand 
holding the golden sceptre, the other 
outstretched, as if warning sinners 
against entering His holy house. I 
was strongly reminded of the principal 
figure of the Laocoon. The broad and 
angular forehead was alike in both; the 
raised and sharply cut nose was also 
the same; and the deep-set eye, turned 
inward and upward, in the writhing 
priest of Apollo, is in this figure stern 
and commanding, but still the same,— 
only, instead of evincing the extremity 
of anguish appropriate to the former, it 
seems in the latter to beam from below 
its projecting and strongly defined eye- 
brow in awe and majesty; and so 
might Laocoon have looked when he 
raised his voice to the Trojans,— when 
he in vain urged his countrymen to 
distrust the false horse of the Greeks. 

In the next church I visited, Notre 
Dame, which is better known than the 
cathedral, as containing the bodies and 
tombs of Charles the Bold and his 
daughter, Anne of Burgundy, there is 
no sculpture equal to this majestic 
figure ; but in the sister branch of the 
fine arts—painting, Notre Dame 
possesses a chef d’auvre from the pen- 
cil of Rubens, which is indeed admir- 
able. There are few, very few, of 
Rubens’s pictures I admire; and, be- 
yond colouring, I cannot, though I try 
might and main, find those perfections 
which I am told should set me at my 
wit’s end. His females are invariably 
fat, lollopping, blue-eyed vrows, with 
enormous busts most fully developed, 
double chins, immense arms, and huge, 
bare, pinky feet, garnished with great 
toes apparently embellished with corns, 
and such like abominations; most of 
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his men look like beer-drinking Lon- 
don coal-porters in masquerade; and 
all his cherubims, instead of floating in 
the air through the agency of their tiny 
wings, are, to my eye, coming down 
plump on their noses to the ground, 
with the likelihood of having their 
pulpy cheeks squashed on the tessel- 
lated pavement. How different from 
the Italian and Spanish schools! I am 
not, however, about entering into a dis- 
quisition on the comparative merits of 
the old masters further than to assert, 
that I would not barter Correggio’s 
“ Ecce homo,” in its pathos and truth, 
its masterly composition and exquisite 
finish,—or Murillo’s “ Flower-Girl,” in 
its pure taste and perfect simplicity, 
for a trackchtiyt load of Rubens; and 
to aver, with Lord Byron, that I hate a 
dumpy woman, whether on canvass or 
elsewhere. 

The painting representing the Magi, 
in Notre Dame, is, however, a grand 
exception. A superb figure with noble 
features, swarthy, but delicately formed, 
and habited in a gorgeous turban and 
scarlet robe, stands in front. The Vir- 
gin’s face is exquisitely feminine, and 
in perfect contrast to the beauties 
Rubens was in the habit of limning. 
The Child is simple, and just what we 
might imagine to have been the in- 
fantine depository of the Divine Intel- 
ligence. A splendid head of an old 
man receives the blessing; and imme- 
diately behind is an A’thiop, with a 
pointed crown on his head, regarding 
the worshipped and worshippers with 
curiosity and admiration, while the 
glittering presents are strewed on the 
foreground. In this picture, grouping, 
expression, tone, and colouring, seem to 
me to be faultless ; and, in contemplat- 
ing its excellent points, | had almost 
forgotten the tomb of the rash duke, 
when voices from a neighbouring cha- 
pel — those of Miss Grimshag and my 
fellow, Coffy—recalled me to the chief 
object of my search. 

Gladly would I have given a hand- 
ful of dollars to slip out of the church 
unperceived, and return at another 
time ; but, for my sins, I was seen be- 
fore I could escape. The young lady 
rushed towards me with high-pressure 
affection, seized me by the arm with a 
grasp that brought back the athrodinia, 
and dragged me off to see the tomb of 
“that delightful Duke of Burgundy 
whom Walter Scott wrote so many 
pretty stories about.” Annoyed at 
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being so interrupted, still more pro- 
voked at finding myself angry, L was 
in no mood to listen to the long details 
(fables, doubtless,) told by the sacristan 
who played showman, which evidently 
charmed Miss G. and her attendant. I 
very soon turned my back on Notre 
Dame, which I shall revisit at some 
future period, and returned to take 
mine ease, such as it was, in mine own 
inn. 

To-morrow I mean to take the 
track-boat to Ghent, remain there one 
day only, and then push on to Brus- 
sels, from whence I shall write, as soon 
as [ can shadow forth the plan of my 
future proceedings. Health I thought 
my primary object, when I determined 
to leave London ; but, since my old 
crony, Grimshag, entrusted his niece to 
my charge, I must confess my fondest 
wish is to see her safe under her aunt’s 
roof. Not that the girl gives me much 
trouble, whatever extra work she im- 
poses on Coffy ; but it is impossible to 
have an article of this fragile stuff in 
one’s care, without feeling anxious as to 
its safe delivery; and it is not quite 
clear to me that, notwithstanding her 
being the reverse of lovely, young, and 
fascinating, in my old eyes, she does 
not imagine her charms altogether im- 
potent in the eyes ofothers. On board 
our track-boat, from Ostend here, she 
must needs ogle an old infantry cap- 
tain, an antiquated brave Belge, with an 
end of red ribbon and a thingummy 
order at his button-hole, who growled 
forth sweetnesses from behind an up- 
per lip covered with hair like a bandy- 
coot's back ; and afterwards | detected 
her casting sheep's eyes at two yards ofa 
beardless, baby-faced stripling, who, 
by his spurs, dirty white trousers, and 
worsted epaulettes, seemed to be a 
cadet, or volunteer, in some cavalry 
corps. I may be wrong, however; 
nay, should she make love to, or make 
off with, one or more of the despera- 
does of Leopold I., ’tis naught to me. 
She is old enough to shuffle her own 
cards; only, 1 had rather she made her 
game after than before our journey’s 
end. Young women are “ kittle cattle 
to shoe a’hint,” as 1 know by ex- 
perience; and this filly is, I fear, likely 
to prove skittish when the owner's eye 
is off. Having been at school at Dun- 
kirk a sufficient time to acquire a pro- 
ficiency in speaking French— perhaps 
in other matters, too,—she never hesi- 
tates chattering to every one she meets, 
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and often in a lower tone than I like. I 

see that she watches me, too, and al- 
ways tries to look simplicity personi- 
fied when my eye turns her way. In 

fact, though [ have perceived nothing — 
I can absolutely assert to be amiss, [ 

fear she is an arrant hussey, who, with 

a seeming ignorance of what is wrong, 

has no positive propensity for doing 

right. 

Yours, 


C.O’D. 


Brussels. 

Dear brother, and loving sister 
Molly,—When this inditing comes to 
your clutch, you'll know that we—that 
is, myself, and the master, and Miss 
Grimshag—came here brave and hearty 
all of us, ere yesterday evening, after 
making a very prosperous jaunt in the 
biggest canal-boat ever you saw, first 
from Ostend to a place called Bruges, 
where we stopped a couple of days to 
see the lions, only we saw ne’er a lion 
but two churches ; and then, secondly, 
by a ditto conveyance from Bruges to 
Ghent (or Gand, as some of the maps 
in the booksellers’ windows call it), 
where we put up at the Paradise hotel, 
in a three-cornered square, standing a 
little askew out from the side of a 
beautiful big church, called after one 
St. Bavo, of these parts: only we never 
heard tell of him at Ballybeg, nor any 
part of Galway, let alone other places 
ever I was in. But St. Bavo he is, 
with plenty of pictures of himself hung 
up on window-shut frames round his 
own church; and who a better right 
than his riverence? Sure, isn’t Para- 
dise a funny name to give to an inn 
in a town, without ever so much as a 
garden or grove of trees within a mile 
of it? 

From Gand we came in a diligence, 
which is all the same as a stage-coach, 
to a place called Terremonde, a snug 
little town enough, where we got on 
the railroad ; and so to Brussels, double 
quick, to the Hotel de Suede — that is, 
the Sweden Hotel— kept by Mrs. Van 
Cutsem of these parts, and sent Miss 
Grimshag home to her old aunt Pepper, 
who lives above, near the Park. 

Oh, then, Phelim, and Molly dear! 
’twas you were within a spade’s breadth 
of having a real lady itself for a sister ; 
and who knows, boys, but we'll have 
that yet, if we've luck! Miss Grim- 
shag beats Bannagher! May I never 
sin, if she usen’t to louk at me through 
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and through, and lean on my arm, and 
translate the foreign languages of these 
countries out of the guide-books; and 
up and said proud she’d be to go to 
old Ireland, and see the lakes of Kil- 
larney and the top of Mangerton moun- 
tain. I never was so bothered since [ 
took to wearing small-clothes. The 
dickens is in the women (saving your 
presence, Molly); for sometimes they're 
in earnest when you think ‘tis funning 
they are; and more times ’tis only 
funning when you'd go bail they'd be 
in earnest. Betwixt and between I 
was down-spirited, doing nothing, bar- 
ring the best of my manners, and look- 
ing roguish, maybe, at times; only one 
forenoon, at Bruges, when I went into 
the sitting-room, thinking to find the 
master, there she reclined, mighty 
dégagée, as the French say, when they 
mean engaging, taking a nap in the 
arm-chair in regard of the heat. She 
was fast as a top, snoring itself, and 
—-oh, dear! —up I stole to her side, 
as soft as if I was treading on hard 
peas for a penance, and just tasted her 
lips. I couldn’t help it; and mighty 
nice it was! Well, with that I was 
conceiting ’twasn’t every day Manus 
kills a cow, and one might as well be 
hung for stealing a pig as a bonuv; 
and who knows but she might sleep 
steady on while I polished off another 
smack—for, you see, I never kissed a 
female in a green silk gown and blue 
parasol before — when, bad cess to the 
foot-stool! I did not notice it; but, 
catching my toe in it just as I leant 
towards her shoulder, it canted over. 
I tripped up, and flopped myself down 
nigh ‘cross her shins, cocked up on an- 
other chair in front. But, thank good- 
ness ! my head came against the chim- 
ney-board, and went clean and clever 
right through it—for ’twas only canvass 
papered — and that stopped me falling 
right entirely on the creature. I rose 
up, with the board round my ueck, 
like a pig in a yoke; but not a ha’p’orth 
did she move. Maybe ‘twas scheming 
she was. Whether or no, I had only 
time to pluck my head out of the 
round hole it made in the chimney- 
board, when the master himself hob- 
bled in, and I walked out. 

Now, what say ye to that? To be 
sure, an officer of this foreign service 
here was trying to get parley-vooing 
her on board the canal-boat ; but what 
would she care for an old rat-trap of 
a fellow, and his upper lip covered 
with a slice off a jackass’s Sunday suit, 
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and an end of red ribbon at his button- 
hole? And a young keot ofa Belgicker 
—more by token the master called him 
a volunteer, in regard of his wearing a 
IJessian jacket and spurs, and a forage 
cap on him—had an eye to her chat, 
which is all French. Bad luck to 
him! When he volunteered to pick 
up the glove she dropped, I tumbled 
a long wooden form across his corns, 
that made him caper. With that he 
gave me a look as bad as a process, 
and swore sacker Du—which is all the 
same as honomin dioul-—he’d do some- 
thing to me in French; and only I 
kept never heeding the creature, he’d 
maybe have tempted me to pitch him, 
neck and crop, into the water, which, 
I'm told, is two hundred feet wide and 
twenty deep. To be sure, after that 
he came discoursing me by myself, 
civil enough, in middling bad English 
(for ’tis wonderful how many foreign 
Belgickers pick up our talk), telling 
me he was a Count de Something, 
wanting to know all about us, seed, 
breed, and generation; but little truth 
he got out of Jolin Coffy. I'll engage 
I'd not lower us a peg; only buttered 
him up that the master was an old 
general, travelling incog. for a purpose 
he had; and the lady, a great heiress, 
going to her grand relations at Brussels: 
only giving my joker wrong names, 
Let John Coffy alone for ringing a 
pig! The old buffer in the pepper- 
and-salt moustaches wanted to pump 
me too; but, as neither of us could 
understand the other’s lingo, mighty 
little small talk was there between us. 
Sure, I see by the twinkle of her eye 
tis myself the creature is taken with 
all to nothing; and, maybe, what a 
gom I'd be to turn my back on myself. 
And lonesome I am now she’s gone to - 
her aunt, Mrs. Pepper, above by the 
Park. 

Indeed, I was under her window 
twice last night, when the master 
thought me fast in bed; and who 
should be patrouling the road but the 
volunteer! He knew me again, and 
asked me, civil enough, to be off with 
myself to some other part, and leave 
him to his post, as he had what he 
called (saving your presence, Molly !) 
an affair with a female friend next door 
to Mrs. Pepper, who wouldn’t give the 
whistle till he was alone. I never 
spoil sport, but off to bed; and, as my 
sheet is out, this is all at present from. 
your loving brother, 

Joun Corry. 
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The crisis is at hand, dearest Je- 
mima! the hour approaches when my 
fate is to be tried in the balance. Had 
I not a presentiment that, ere the white 
veil was sprigged, your Alice’s con- 
dition would be changed? And now 
is the vision about to be accomplished. 
T have been persecuted, trifled with, 
driven almost to the borders of distrac- 
tion ; but the clouds that lowered darkly 
on my lot are riven asunder, and the 
glorious sunbeams of prospective bliss 
lightly, brightly chase away the murky 
Cimmerian darkness enveloping my 
path. And I heartily thank the brilliant 
star of my destiny, that preserved me 
from the link that would have chained 
me for life to Theodore Stubbins—that 
instead of a heart, bared to me a frozen 
icicle in the bosom of his brother Tom 
—that deafened me to Johnny Hicks’s 
silver tones and poetical acquisitions— 
that nipped in bud the prospects of 
M‘Scratch. Ah! little did odious 
uncle Peter imagine his unparalleled 
brutality would throw me into the 
arms of an adored youth — 


‘“* Perduto é tutto il tempo, 
Che in amor non si spende.” 


Yes, ’tis so, Jemima! Of a well- 
beloved being, who holds your friend’s 
virgin soul enthralled; who but, 
hold! I must be comprehended by my 
Jemima—I must tell you how it all 
happened. 

After staying two days at that 
dear old place, Bruges, we came by 
the canal to Ghent. The day was 
lovely, and as I knew that a comme il 
jaut set might be expected in the 
afternoon barge, I changed my travel- 
ling costume for something more be- 
coming. I could not resist wearing 
that love of a macassa satin bonnet, 
with the bird of paradise tail, which is, 
to a shade, the same as the one Isabella 
Snaggs had from Girardot's; and the 
new mousseline de laine dress, with 
its sweet fichu of velvet, trimmed with 
the black lace [ got such a bargain at 
Waterloo House, which no eye could 
detect as not being real Brussels. 
Without flattering myself, | am snre I 
did not look a fright when, in addition, 
I wore round my neck the large gold 
chain uncle Peter brought me from 
M‘Phail’s; and laid over my arm that 
dear little mantel chale, lined with yel- 
low, which I know to be the exact 
pattern Lady Blessington had from 
Madame Carson’s,. as Belle Snaggs 
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paid her ladyship’s maid pretty hand- 
somely for an examination of the last 
new things—and she was certain about 
the mantel chale. 

When we came on board the track- 
boat, the company were already nume- ° 
rous; and I, attended by that faithful 
creature, Mr. O'Donoghue’s servant, 
was placed on a bench on the deck 
beside a military officer of rank. Chére 
amie ! his face was a study for a painter. 
So fine a countenance, so commanding, 
so stern, so completely a warrior’s vi- 
sage, I never before saw. A splendid 
pair of eyebrows adorned his brow; 
large moustaches, just sprinkled with 
the snows of time, decked his manly 
upper lip; and on his high forehead, 
worn bald, doubtless, by the continual 
pressure of his war-cap, dwelt lofiy 
resolve and unflinching composure. 
If no longer in the bloom of youth, he 
was still in the prime of matured man- 
hood — past fifty, perhaps; though 
camps and war made him look older. 
Battle-fields had he seen, from the 
cross adorning his broad breast ; and 
altogether was, as poor dear Walter 
Scott says in one of his novels, a man 
to sit at a king’s council-table in peace, 
and ride at his bridle-rein in war. His 
conversation was delightful—it rung 
like a trumpet-sound ; and, though he 
spoke of his own achievements under 
the Emperor Napoleon, whose life he 
thrice saved at the peril of his own, 
being severely wounded each time, it 
was with singular modesty; and he 
rather blamed his own hard fortune 
than an ungrateful country for not 
standing, as he deserved, at the pin- 
nacle of his profession. But what will 
not a really high-souled patriot do, 
when honour calls him to arm? In 
the very career to which he devoted his 
years and blood has he entered his 
nephew. At last [ have come to the 
point—of that nephew I am going to 
speak. 1 tremble while I write Xavier 
Maximilian Van Ubeoph. You know, 
my dear, that the prefix of Van, or 
Von, is, in this country, a sure sign of 
nobility; and Major Van Swiggemoop’s 
nephew is the young Count Van Ube- 
oph. Ie was on board: we were 
introduced. A benignant spirit whis- 
pered in my heart, “ He is the man !” 
Our eyes met—he blushed. I, too, 
felt my cheek flush under his eagle 
gaze. Prudes may rail at, or philo- 
sophers deny, love at first sight; but, 
ah, Jemima! I know better. Lis 
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manner spoke the deep impression he 
had received; his modest confusion 
told the tale better than words: the 
silent eloquence of his beaming eyes 
touched my soul. Young, intrepid, 
gay, gallant, how could I resist him ? 
The die was cast, and I was deter- 
mined to become the young warrior’s 
bride. In brief, though I could dwell 
for ever on the subject, he took his 
uncle’s place by my side; and too 
well did his glowing sentences, elegant 
manners, rich intellect, and respectful 
attention, rivet the chains his appear- 
ance had first forged. In person, he 
is tall and graceful; jet black curls 
cluster round his temples; his eyes 
are dark and glittering; and he is, I 
think, altogether the nicest young man 
I ever saw. 

At Ghent he watched my steps ; and 
during a long and delightful walk after 
tea, when old Mr. O’ Donoghue thought 
me in my chamber, Xavier Von Ubeoph 
laid his whole soul bare before my 
vision, and, in terms of most respectful 
adoration, pressed me to receive his 
suit. His uncle, he said, was fondly 
attached to him; and he himself was 
not only wealthy, but connected with 
some of the first families in Belgium. 
Hitherto his only passion was bearing 
arms, as his forefathers had done for 
an hundred generations : now, he would 
even sacrifice fame, ambition, glory, to 
the love he cherished for me. What 
could I say? I bade him not despair, 
and follow us to Brussels. He pro- 
mised all, and he has redeemed his 
pledge. Thrice since I came here have 
we mingled our vows; ay, and with- 
out his once debasing his suit by asking 
about money matters. Ile takes me 
as I am, and at once makes me a 
countess. THe ceases to be a volunteer, 
and we resign ourselves to love. The 
night before last, as he watched my 
window, he thought himself watched 
in turn by Mr. O’Donoghue’s servant. 
In sooth, it was that odd creature; but 
Xavier persuaded him that the object 
of his night ramble was next door, and 
Coffy went away. This brought on 
the crisis ; and, lest Coffy’s talking to 
his master, and thence it coming to 
aunt Pepper’s ears, that some one was 
about her house, might induce that 
jealous old cat to clip my wings, I 
seize Time by the forelock, and — oh, 
Jemima! —to-night seals my fate. I 
have consented to unite myself with 
Xavier Von Ubeoph. He is to provide 
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disguises for us both. Imagine all that 
will follow—spare me the recital. The 
moon sets at eleven; at half-past, [ 
cast myself into his arms. Dearest 
Jemima, adieu! For the last time I 
sign myself, Avice Grimsnac. 

P.S.—I hope you have received my 
other letters: they were given to Mr, 
O'Donoghue, who promised to forward 
them. This goes with the rest. Little 
will the old gentleman think what it 
is about. I shall write again from 
Xavier's chateau. 


Brother Phelim,—May the divil fly 
cock-shooting with every ha’p’orth in 
petticoats here and hereafter, good, 
bad, and indifferent, is my prayer this 
blessed day. I'll engage I have been 
finely travagued by that brimstone 
heifer, Miss Grimshag: bad luck, and 
the worst of hard fortune, to the jilt of 
the world, every day she rises! I’ve 
been beat, and kilt, and murdered, and 
imprisoned, and fined, and confined, 
and the dickens knows all besides, and 
nigh hand losing my place, too; also 
my coat torn to tatters, and a pinch- 
beck watch smashed on me, and five 
half-franes (which are the old fippenny 
bits exactly), and twopence halfpenny 
in brass, stolen out of my small-clothes ; 
and lost a shoe, and had a drab gaiter 
tattered to rags, and a black eye; and 
the small dictionary superstracted from 
my behind pocket, that I always had 
handy by, in regard of the orthography 
and caligraphy for the master’s cramped 
hand, when he do be writting articles 
for the magazine I told you of, and I 
do be copying out the same. This is 
all along of being deluded by Miss 
Grimshag—the divil squeeze her! I'll 
tell you the story out of the face, how 
it all came about. 

As we say at home, she put her 
come-hedher on me; till at last, as I 
wrote you word when first we came 
here, I fairly kissed her one morning 
at a place called Bruges, in an arm- 
chair, when she was scheming to be 
asleep; only on purpose she was, and 
no more asleep than a cat squalling in 
a guiter. Oh! then a fool I made of 
myself, for the heifer was not worth it, 
only for the silk dress and blue parasol 
that took my fancy. Then, my dear, 
she cocked me up with her blarney 
about old Ireland, and the gem of the 
sea, and agitating, and all the blather- 
umskite nonsense rogues do be talking 
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when they are passing their tricks. To 
the divil I fairly bob all agitators, seed, 
breed, and calling! Well, sir, she 
picks up with a young omadhaun of a 
volunteer of these foreign Belgickers 
—the same chap I let the form fall 
upon—and has the impudence to make 
love to him at once. He follows her 
to Brussels, and, aknownst to any one, 
even her own blood-aunt, Mrs. Pepper, 
in whose house she was, the two col- 
logue to decamp out of the window in 
the middle of the night. Indeed, I 
believe he took her for a great fortune ; 
but sure that was nothing but the lies 
I told him myself: and I wish him 
joy of his bargain, for the master says 
she has no more than she stands in. 
I, like a born gom, couldn’t close an 
eye without patrouling under the house, 
and looking up at her window. It 
was nigh twelve o'clock at midnight ; 
the moon was down, but there was 
plenty light enough to see a good 
stone’s-throw off, when I made out the 
volunteer maneuvring about the pre- 
mises; but, as he told me before, in 
the same place, that he was courting 
some one in the next house — the lying 
thief! —I walked myself a bit out of 
the way and said nothing, only watch- 
ing under the shade of a big tree that 
was handy by. In a minute, up goes 
her window ; he and she begin parley- 
vooing it in whispers. I did not bear 
rightly what they said, nor see quite 
what they were at; when, after some 
fumbling about, she whips herself out 
of the window, and slides down, some- 
how or other, into the garden, behind 
a bush. I knew there was roguery, 
and I says to myself, gripping my 
black thorn, ‘* Maybe I won't put my 
mark on you, Mr. Volunteer, before 
the night is done!” So I marched up 
and cried out, “ Who goes there?” as 
if I was on sentry. 

“ Sacker Du!’ and something else, 
in French, says the volunteer. 

 T’ll crack your scull if you don’t 
cut your stick,” says I, lifting the black 
thorn. 

“Sacker Du!’ says he again, and 
something more. 

“Cut!” says I; “cut! without 
sacker duing me at all, or, by jing! 
here’s at you,” says I, spitting in my 
fist, and going to quilt him. 

With that, out popped a slip of a 
lad from behind the same bush I had 
seen the young woman slidder into 
from the window; so I bad them both 
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be off with the speed of light, and not 
be disturbing honest people in their 
beds. And then, when they made off, 
[{ slipped behind the bush, thinking 
I'd catch Miss Grimshag. Oh, Phe-. 
lim! what a Judy Fitzimmons I made 
of myself! Sorrow a creature was 
there, barring a small bundle and a 
ladder of ropes. Sure, she herself was 
the slip of a boy in small-clothes who'd 
cut with the volunteer! I was mad 
angry, and up and after the pair like 
shot. I saw them down the street; 
they turned the corner; I followed, 
and right forenenst me were the couple, 
as I thought. “ Ma hurp an dioul !” 
says I, “ you common deceiver, take 
that!’ And I fetched him a clip with 
the blackthorn, grassing him like a 
bullock. Then I strove to catch a 
hold of Miss Grimshag, but she ran 
into a house close by, bellowing out 
murder. She popped in just as I laid 
my grip on her. She turned, and, by 
dad! ’twas not her at all, nor nothing 
like her; only a hulking bosthoon of 
a fellow, with a face covered with hair, 
in full uniform of the city guard. My 
blood was up; and, “ Thunder and 
ages!” says I, “here’s at you, too!” 
And what did I do, but hit my hero a 
pelt with the blackthorn, that staggered 
him in among, maybe, fifteen soldiers, 
sitting round the guard-room fire. Up 
they jumped, cursing, and swearing, 
and ballyragging me to dirt; and 
thought to surround me in the guard- 
house — for there I surely was — and 
offered to pull the twig out of my grip. 
But I settled a brace of them in a 
jiffey ; and, keeping the bit ofa stick 
moving, got close up to the door, 
where I made sure of giving my jokers 
leg-bail, only one of them tumbled me 
with the crack of a butt-end ofa fire- 
lock in the left eye. I hardly know 
what happened next, for the blow fairly 
bothered me; only when I grew sen- 
sible I found myself on the broad of 
my back, stretched on the floor of a 
place that felt quite entirely like a 
black-hole. And, sure enough, so it 
was ; with my pockets turned inside 
out, and my dictionary gone, and the 
left shoe missing, and the fippennies 
and brass absent without leave —all 
mighty pleasant, upon my word; and 
it pitch dark, and my watch stopped, 
and the glass of it in small bits, past 
mending: and a fancy I had that my 
eye would be black. Well, sir, I was 
an old soldier ; and, as it was neither 
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the first black-hole I had been in, nor 
the first black eye I had come by, I 
plucked up a spirit; and, blessing my- 
self that L had not been in liquor, at 
any rate, [ strove to sleep till morning. 
I'll engage, too, so Il would; only the 
rats would not let me. The creatures 
kept rollicking over me all night, and 
uibbling my toe that had lost the shoe. 
Though the day came, litle I saw of 
it. About ten o'clock the door opened, 
and in marched a corporal and three 
file, with bayonets fixed, to escort me 
hefore the mayor, I believe it was; 
who asked me, by means of the inter- 
rupter (that, Phelim, is a foreigner 
who talks bad English), why I rose 
the pillalu, and towelled the two men 
on guard? who, by the same token, 
were no more Miss Grimshag and the 
Volunteer than yourself and Molly, 
only I made the mistake, you see, in 
the dark. With that, I up and told 
my story, except not mentioning the 
master, nor Miss Grimshag, but saying 
I caught the volunteer breaking into 
Mrs. Pepper's house. It was too bad 
I did not know the vagabond’s name, 
or surely he would have been convicted 
that day instead of myself. Luck was 
not on my side; the judge would not 
believe me — bad fortune to his lord- 
ship!— and I was whipped off to 
prison at once, where 1 might have 
staid to rot, only for secing the master 
pass by in the street next morning; 
when, being up at the grated window, 
I screeched out to him, and he, being 
a gentleman every inch, soon had me 
clear out of gaol: for he proved to the 
foolish old judge that I spoke nothing 
but holy truth ; and that Miss Grimshag 
was gone off with the volunteer; and 
the rope-ladder was found in the gar- 
den; and my cracking the peeler’s 
scull was all a mistake, as I did not 
know who he was when I hit him. 
And now I am the same as ever, barring 
the black eye, which will soon be gone, 
as I keep a raw beef-steak to it always ; 
and the master paying the fine of one 
hundred francs — that’s tenpennies — 
which he swears he'll stop out of my 
wages, only I know he won’t; and we 
going away from Brussels to-morrow, 
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to a place called Liege on the map, 
because Mrs. Pepper reprimanded the 
master in the middle of the Park, be- 
fore all the quality—Sunday afternoon, 
and the band playing, and the officers 
laughing, and he fit to be tied. And 
so that is all, at present, from your 
dear brother to command, 
Joun Corry. 
Postscript,—You need not shew this 
letter to living mortal, only slip it 
behind the fire. oie 


Brussels. 


Dear Carrol,--Since I arrived here, 
I have encountered so many annoy- 
ances that I heartily regret having left 
London. My rheumatism has scarcely 
diminished. Miss Grimshag, whom [ 
was fool enough to take charge of, has 
eloped with a wretched penniless boy, 
not more than half her age, just freed 
from a military school; who, it seems, 
was instigated to the act by the per- 
suasions of a rascally uncle, who fan- 
cied the woman possessed an inde- 
pendent fortune. My blockhead of a 
servant has contrived to get himself 
fined and imprisoned for being in the 
way when the fool of a woman escaped 
from her aunt’s house; and, to crown 
the whole, the said aunt, mecting me 
yesterday in the Park, gave me a row- 
ing before some five hundred grinning 
people, for aiding and abetting in her 
silly niece’s elopement. No wonder, 
then, that I am sick of this place, and 
think it high time to quit it. To- 
morrow I go to Liege, and from thence 
to Coblentz, where you may direct your 
letters. Should any thing occur in the 
political world, give me early notice. 
I have directed my friend, Spottis- 
woode, to draw on me for ten pounds 
for the petition fund ; and I have writ- 
ten fully to Sir Francis, shewing cause 
why he should become one of us. I 
have also finished an article for Fraser, 
embodying a comparison between Mr. 
O'Connell and Ignatius Loyola, which, 
L think, will tell. It goes with this 
packet: read it, and give me your 
candid opinion thereon. Yours ever, 
C. O’Donocuve. 
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The Fabulists. 


THE FABULISTS. 


PHAZDRUS, FONTAINE, FENELON, VANBRUGH, BOURSAULT, ETC, 


Dnypen, in that hasty, but charming 
parallel between Poetry and Painting, 
which he has prefixed to his translation 
of Du Fresnoy’s poem, pointed out the 
curious felicity of Virgil’s language, in 
a passage of the sixth A2neid, where he 
describes the kindling of the battle by 
the blast of the trumpet. In all writers 
of fine taste and lofty intellect, the 
pregnancy and life of their single illus- 
trative words must have awakened the 
admiration of every attentive reader. 
Their epithets are individual pictures, 
and generally possess the power of ex- 
citing a train of pleasing thoughts and 
images in the mind. Homer excelled in 
this, as in every other poetical endow- 
ment. When the Dream is sent by 
Jupiter to Agamemnon, in the second 
Iliad, it finds him upon his couch, with 
ambrosial sleep, as it were, diffused 
around him. The word, rtgievw, here 


employed, signifies also to embrace, in 
which sense it is applied to Telemachus 


and his father in the Odyssey ; and hence 
its happy application to sleep, which 
takes us, if we may so speak, into its 
arms. JEschylus abounds in epithets 
of condensed beauty and sublimity. 
When he paints the waAéaxey ouparwy 
fsaos, the “ tender dart of the eyes,” 
of his [lelen, we are reminded of the 
“ vermeil-tinctured lip,” and “ tresses 
like the morn,” given to Eve by our own 
Milton. In the Seven against Thebes, 
he creates a magnificent picture of the 
splendour of the battle in three words, 
Soourivax ros aibne iqiauverae —a line 
which might have called the fire into 
the eyes of Dante. Byron’s “ cloudy 
groan” of thunder, dying on the dis- 
tant ocean, has much of the dark au- 
dacity of the Grecian dramatist. The 
works of Milton overflow with ex- 
amples. We will confine ourselves to 
a single passage from the Penseroso, 
both because of its beauty, and because 
it has been numbered by Twining 
among those single sounds which pro- 
duce a secondary perception of sufti- 
cient clearness to deserve the name of 
imitation. It is thus, he thinks, that 
we hear the far-off curfew — 

** Over some wide-water'd shore, 

Swinging slow with suller sar.” 


The reader, observes this acute and 
elegant writer, in a note to the first 
dissertation prefixed to the translation 
of Aristotle, who conceives the word 
“‘ swinging” to be merely descriptive 
of motion, will be far from feeling the 
whole force of the passage. They who 
are accustomed to attend to sounds 
will, | believe, agree with me, that the 
sound in this case is affected by the 
motion, and that the swing of a bell is 
actually heard in its tone, which is 
different from what it would be if the 
same bell were struck with the same 
force, but at rest. Every reader of 
Chaucer is familiar with the vivid 
dashes of his pencil, which bring the 
whole scene before our eyes. Dryden, 
in Palamon and Arcite, describes the 
ground glittering beneath the standard 
of Theseus. An image not dissimilar 
is found in Lucretius; and in the 
Phenisse of Euripides, the battle- 
plain is beheld blazing with arms 
—an idea transferred by Milton into 
one of the noblest lines of Paradise 
Regained: 


‘ The field, all iron, cast a gleamy brown.” 


In later poets, as the vigorous in- 
tensity of the imagination became di- 
luted by weaker nourishment, this 
happy painting by single epithets 
grew more unfrequent. But the spell 
was not altogether broken. Thomson, 
in that delicious Vision of Indolence 
into which he infused the very life- 
blood of his poetical fancy, mentions, 
among the other delights of those 
sleepers upon “ flowery beds,” the 
visits of dreams that wave before the 
half-shut eye: nor will the beauty of 
the expression be diminished by the 
recollection that Thomson might have 
found it in Milton. Who does not 
experience a desolation and s‘ckness 
of heart, when carried by the stream of 
verse into that lonely isle ** placed far 
amid the melancholy main?” Collins 
possessed this faculty of poetical co- 
louring by epithets in a rare degree: 
the Ode to Evening owes more than 
half its charm to it. The beetle, borne 
against the pilgrim with Aced/ess hum, 
is an incident so lively and natural, 
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that no person can have walked among 
the glimmering lanes, or along the twi- 
light paths of fields in the evening, 
without perceiving its truth. The 


“ gradual dusky veil” drawn over the 
hamlet brown, and the dim-discovered 
spires, overshadow the page while we 
gaze upon the picture. Cowper, the 
Gainsborough of poetry, possessed the 
same art in rural scenery. 


So does 
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Wordsworth; and a few colours of 
equal brilliancy sometimes drop from 
the pencil of Bowles. 

These excursive remarks, which have 
outrun the limits intended for them, 
were suggested by Fontaine’s little 
fable of “ Death and the Woodman ;” 
a composition of Attic elegance, and 
breathing, indeed, the spirit of a Greek 
epigram : 






LE BOUCHERON ET LA 
MORT. 


FONTAINE. 


Un pauvre bicheron, tout 
couvert de rameé, 

Sous le faix du fagot aussi 
bien que des ans, 

Gemissant et courbé, mar. 
choit a pas pésants, 

Et tachoit de gagner sa 
chaumine enfumée. 

Enfin, n’en pouvant plus 
d’efforts et de douleur, 

Il met bas son fagot; il 
songe a son malheur. 

Quel plaisir a-t-il en depuis 
qu’ il est au monde? 

En est-il un plus pauvre 
en la machine ronde ? 

Point de pain quelque fois, 
et jamais de repos : 


LE BUCHERON ET LA 
MORT. 


BOILEAU. 


Le dos chargé de bois, et 
le corps tout en eau, 
Un pauvre bicheron, dans 

l’extreme vieillesse, 
Marchoit en haletant de 
peine et de détresse. 
Enfin, las de souffrir, 
jetant la son fardeau, 
Plutét que de s’en voir 
accablé de nouveau, 

Il souhaite la Mort, et 
cent fois il l’appelle. 
La Mort vinta la fin. Que 
veux-tu? cria-t-elle ? 
Qui! moi? dit-il alors, 
prompt a se corriger: 
Que tu m’ aides a me 

charger. 





DEATH AND THE WOOD- 
MAN. 


An aged woodman, with 
boughs cover’d o'er, 
Groaning and bent, with 
heavy step of pain 

Beneath the pile of faggots, 
through the lane 

Totter’d on slowly, long- 
ing for the door 

Ofhis white cottage; with 
an anxious eye 

Striving the smoking 
chimney to espy. 

Fainting, at length, be- 
neath the load, 

He flings it on the dusty 
road ; 

While bitter thoughts be- 
gin to start 



















































Sa femme, ses enfants, les 
soldats, les impots, 
Le créancier et la corvée, 
Lui font d’un malheureux 
la peinture achevée. 
Il appelle la Mort. Elle 
vient sans tarder, 
Lui demande ce qu’il faut 
faire. 
C’est, dit-il, afin de m’ 
aider 
Arecharger ce bois ; tune 
tarderas guére. 





The reader will not fail to observe 
the beauty and life of this portrait ; 
it is full of character. ‘The old man, 
covered with boughs, groaning and 
bent (courbé) under his burden, look- 
ing out to catch the first glimpse of his 
cottage ; his despair, and invocation of 
Death ; its immediate appearance ; and 
the old peasant’s fear lest he should be 
taken at his word,—are circumstances 
portrayed with great happiness and 





Of home and children in 
his heart — 

The desolate hearth, the 
chilly night, 

Hunger awaking with the 
light — 
Wife, taxes, soldiers, 
throng into his sight. 
Sick with the picture by 
his fancy drawn, 

He calls for Death. Upon 
the lawn, 

Ere the small shadow of a 
bird hath flown, 

Death stood beside him, 
with benevolent tone 
Asking his pleasure. 

“Help me but to pack — 
I'll not detain you long — 
this load upon my back.” 


grace. And herein we discover the 
distinction of French critics between 
Gay and Fontaine. The English fa- 
bulist, they say, is a correct rhymer, 
an agreeable relater; but Fontaine is 
emphatically a poet: that Gay left the 
language as he found it; while Fon- 
taine enriched and embellished it by 
original turns of sentiment, new com- 
binations of imagery, and fresh adapta- 
tions of diction. The version of this 
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fable by Boileau was composed, as we 
are informed by the younger Racine, 
from a feeling of dissatisfaction at what 
he considered the languid translation 
of Fontaine, and also from a desire of 
presenting a happier imitation of the 
manner of Marot. Certainly, the grace- 
ful pleasantry of the elder rhymer, and 
the vigorous animation of his own 
genius, never so entirely abandoned 
the author of the Lutrin. D’Alembert 
supposed Racine’s memory to have de- 
ceived him. While sensibility breathes 
from every line of Fontaine, a melan- 
choly coldness benumbs the metrical 
prose of Boileau. The omission of any 
notice of Fontaine, or the Apologue in 
general, in the French Art of Poetry, 
has occasioned various conjectures. 








L’HUITRE ET LES PLAIDEURS. 
FONTAINE, 
Un jour deux pélerins sur le sable ren. 
contrent 
Une huitre, que le flot y venoit d’ap- 
porter : 
Ils l’avalent des yeux, du doigt ils se la 
montrent. 
A Végard de la dent il fallut contester. 
L’un se baissoit déja pour amasser la 
proie ; 
L’autre le pousse, et dit: il est bon de 
savoir 
Qui de nous en aura la joie. 
Celui que le premier a pu d’appercevoir 
En sera le gobeur ; l’autre le verra faire 
Si par-la l’on juge l’affaire, 
Reprit son compagnon, j’ai l’cil bon, 
Dieu merci. 
Je ne l’ai pas mauvais aussi, 
Dit l'autre, et je lai vue avant vous, 
sur ma vie! 
Eh bien! vous l’avez vue ; et moi je l’ai 
sentie. 
Pendant tout ce bel incident 
Perrin Dandin arrive; ils le prennent 
pour juge. 
Perrin, fort gravement, ouvre l’huitre, 
et la gruge 
Nos deux messieurs le regardant. 
Ce repas fait, il dit, d’un ton de pré« 
sident : 
Tenez; la cour vous donne a chacun une 
écaille 
Sans dépens ; et qu’en paix chacun chez 
soi s’en aille. 


Chamfort, in his criticism upon this 
fable, gives the palm to Fontaine, 
though he considers the concluding 
couplet of Boileau superior to that of 
his rival. The precision and correct- 
ness of Boileau almost necessarily in- 


This Cham- 


volved a certain stiffness. 


Fontaine. 
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The silence of Boileau could not have 
arisen from any indifference towards 
an author for whom he professed the 
warmest esteem. Moreover, one of the 
earliest efforts of his literary life was a _ 
commendation of the Joconde of Fon- 
taine, in 1662. Upon another occasion, 
he said that Nature had only appeared 
in her beauty since the writings of 
Moliére and Fontaine ; and at one of 
those banquets which assembled Boi- 
leau, Moliére, Chapelle, and the other 
stars of Parisian literature, he once 
remarked, ** Let us not mock the good 
man: he will live, perhaps, longer than 
ourselves.” 

At the conclusion of his second 
epistle, Boileau is brought again into 
comparison with Fontaine. 


L’HUITRE ET LA JUSTICE. 
ROILEAU. 


Un jour, dit un auteur, n’importe en quel 
chapitre, 

Deux voyageurs a jeun rencontrérent une 
huitre. 

Tous deux la contestaient, lorsque dans 
leur chemin, 

La Justice passa la balance a la main. 

Devant elle, 4 grand bruit ils expliquent 
la chose. 

Tous deux avec dépens veuleut gagner 
la cause. 

La Justice, pesant ce droit litigieux, 

Demande l'huitre, l’ouvre, et l’avale a 
leurs yeux, 

Et par ce bel arrét terminant la bataille, 
Tenez, voila, dit-elle, a chacun une 
écaille. 

Des sottises d’autrui 
palais ; 
Messieurs, l’huitre était bonne, adieu, 

vivez en paix ! 


nous vivons au 





fort notices in “ n'importe en quel chu« 
pitre,” which is merely introduced for 
the rhyme. Boileau is said to have 
carried into society a buoyant and 
agreeable manner. In another parti- 
cular, also, he differed from his friend 
Fontaine. He was always punctual to 
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his appointments. “ I never make my 
friends wait for me,” was his remark, 
“ because [ have always observed that 
the defects of a person present them- 
selves very vividly to the individual 
waiting for him.” He has, in his third 
satire, mentioned Lambert, a celebrated 
musician, who accepted dinner invita- 
tions from all the world, but never 
came — ; 


“ Et Lambert, qui plus est, m'a donné sa 
parole. 

C’est tout dire en un mot, et vous le 
connoissez — 

Quoi! Lambert? Oui, Lambert, a demain 
—c est assez.” 


Madame de Sevigné said that Fon- 
taine lied only in fables; and we have 
the same lady’s authority for believing 
Boileau to have been cruel only in 
verse. He is represented as a man of 
candour and gentleness, having ‘ né 
griffes, ni ong'es.” But he sometimes 
took his satirical arrows into company. 
Some one spoke of a friend who talked 
very slowly. “ Le oui et le non,” said 
Boileau, “ sont des périodes dans sa 
bouche.” His apology to the book- 
seller, Barbin, for leaving his country- 
house at an early hour after dinner, 
might have proceeded from Johnson. 
‘¢ Je m’en vaix prendre lair a Paris.” 
Ilis benevolence and generosity were 
worthy of his genius. His literary 
brethren found his heart open to com- 
miserate their sufferings, and his purse 
to relieve their wants. ILis generosity 
to Corneille is well known. After the 
death of Colbert, that illustrious poet 
was deprived of his pension, and re- 
duced to penury in sickness and in 
age. Boileau hastened to the king, 
and offered to abandon his own pen- 
sion, which he could not retain without 
shame during the destitution of Cor- 
neille. An instance of liberality to- 
wards M. Patru, of a more personal 
character, has been often related. 
Patru had been reduced by various 
causes to the necessity of parting with 
his library. Lis intention came to the 
ears of Boileau, who waited upon him, 
and mentioned that he had heard of his 
desire to dispose of his library. Patra 
told him it was the only way of pre- 
serving his honour. His visitor re- 
quired the price. The sum was named. 
“ Sir,” replied Boileau, “ I will give 
you that, and half as much more,” 
laying the money upon the table. 
“ Well, sir,” said Patru, when shall 
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I deliver the books ?”—“ When you 
are dead, sir,” replied the poet; “ and 
till then they are all your own.” After 
such traits of a noble and generous 
disposition, we shall enter with livelier 
interest into the enthusiastic character 
which Mathias has drawn of him in 
the Pursuits of Literature. ‘ There is 
something,” he says, “ in all the com- 
positions of Boileau, so finished, and 
so removed from conceit and false 
thought; there is such an ardent zeal 
for propriety in sentiment and ex- 
pression ; such a sense of the dignity 
of the human character when unde- 
based ; such a hatred of hypocrisy ; 
such a love of purity; such an abhor- 
rence of all profaneness, and even in- 
delicacy, that [am not able to name 
a man whose works, as a poet and a 
critic, may be read and studied with 
equal advantage. He complained of 
poetry, as Cicero had done of oratory, 
that the “aliquid immensum” was con- 
tinually haunting and depressing the 
spirit of true genius. 


“ Mais un esprit sublime en vain veut 
s’élever 

A ce degré parfait qu'il tache de trouver : 

Et toujours mécontent de ce qu'il vient 
de faire, 

Il plait 4 tout le monde, et ne sauroit se 
plaire : 

Et tel, dont en tous lieux chacun vante 
lesprit, 

Voudroit pour son repos n‘avoir jamais 
écrit.”—Sat, Il. 


Molitre told him that these verses 
contained the noblest truth he had 
ever delivered ; and declared, for him- 
self, that he had never in his life pro- 
duced any thing with which he was 
perfectly satisfied. “ The same pro- 
priety of taste which makes men write 
well,” said La Bruyére, ** causes them 
also to feel that their productions are 
unworthy of perusal.” Boileau has 
described, in the same satire, the 
unwearied diligence with which he 
moulded his language. lle portrays 
himself trembling upon the choice of 
words, recommencing a work twenty 
times, and after arranging four words, 
erasing three. It was in this passage 
that the line occurred which Fontaine 
affirmed that he would have given the 
most beautiful of his stories to have 
discovered — 

“ Et transposant cent fois et le nom et le 

verbe, 
Dans mes vers recousus mettre en piéces 
Malherbe.” 
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He did not, indeed, appear in the 
night of French literature, for Corneille 
was drawing down the thunders of ap- 
plause by his pictures of heroism and 
virtue; and Molitre was making 
laughter hold both its sides at the 
Aristophanic mirth of his inimitable 
comedies. But Chapelain, it has been 
observed by an able critic, was the 
oracle of the Parisian literati. The 
wonder and the admiration excited by 
Boileau's satires, we are told by La 
Harpe, were great and unprecedented. 
Such a strain of accurate and refined 
harmony had never sounded in Pa- 
risian ears; and Molitre declined to 
read his own translations from Lucre- 
tius, after listening to the polished 
verses of Boileau. We have already 
wandered beyond the limits of inci- 
dental allusion to a writer who was 
one of the earliest legislators of the 
poetical language of his country. It 
would be a pleasing occupation, to be, 
perhaps, undertaken in the course of 
these papers, to contrast his genius 
with that of Pope and of Horace. 
Like the Queen Anne’s man, criticism 
has deprived him of imagination, be- 
cause he possessed in such plenitude 
the faculty of reason and common 
sense. Fame las crowned him with 
her garland ; but powerful hands have 
not been wanting to dispossess him. 
Marmontel compares him, without fire 
or fertility, to a mirror only capable of 
reflecting others ; and Voltaire, in one 
place, has contented himself with call- 
ing him a correct author. 

Patru dissuaded Fontaine from the 
composition of fables, because he con- 
sidered the French language unequal 
to contend with the elegant brevity of 
Phedrus. But La Harpe has pro- 
nounced upon Fontaine the highest 
eulogium as a painter in verse ; and 
quotes a passage from the first fable 
of the tenth book to exemplify his 
criticism ; 

** Quand la perdrix 
Voit ses petits 
En danger, et n’ayant qu'une plume 
nouvelle 
Qui ne peut fuir encor par les airs le trépas, 
Elle fait la blessée, et va trainant de laile, 
Attirantle chasseur et le chien sur ses pas, 
Détourne le danger, sauve ainsi sa fa- 
mille ; 
Et puis quand le chasseur croit que son 
chien la pille 
Elle lui dit adieu, prend sa volée, et rit 
De Vhomme qui, confus, des yeux en 
vain la suit.” 


Fontaine. 
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La Harpe’s admiration overflows at 
the last verse in particular, ‘ Ce 
dernier mot (pille) est un élan, un 
éclair ; et avec quel art l’autre vers est 
suspendue quand la perdrix prend sa. 
volée! elle est en l’air, et vous voyez 
long-temps l’homme immobile, qui, 
confus, des yieux en vain la suit. Le 
vers se prolonge avec l’etonnement.” 
Fontaine, indeed, will be truly appre- 
ciated only by those whose eyes have 
shone with the “ forms that glitter in 
the muses’ ray.” The delicate bloom 
of his line, the vivid, yet evanescent 
colouring of his figures, the ever-vary- 
ing physiognomy of his portraits, re- 
quire the contemplation of sensibility 
and taste. To translate him is one 
thing, to understand him is another. 
The mathematician, remarks [lume, 
who took no other pleasure in reading 
Virgil but that of examining /®neas’ 
voyage by the map, might understand 
perfectly the meaning of every Latin 
word employed by the author, and, 
consequently, might have a distinct 
idea of the whole narrative. Ile may 
know every thing in the poem. But 
he would still be ignorant of its beauty ; 
because the beauty, properly speaking, 
lies not in the poem, but in the senti- 
ment or taste of the reader. And where 
a man has no such delicacy of temper 
as to make him feel this sentiment, 
he must be ignorant of the beauty, 
though possessed of the science and 
understanding of an angel. Hence, 
therefore, the cold indifference with 
which the majority of readers regard 
the mild graces of Spenser’s poetry, 
with its delicious hues of fancy, its 
sunshine of many-coloured wings, and 
its breath and voice of paradise. For 
the same reason the Utilitarian, the 
monster with leaden eyes, would drive 
the plough over the flowers of Collins, 
and dig up the enchanted gardens 
of Tasso. Their eyes are blinded to 
the most radiant appearances of the 
muse ; even the ambrosial cloud does 
not awaken their senses; the accents 
of Elysium cannot soothe ears deaf to 
the voice of the charmer. To return to 
Fontaine, the roar of whose torrent 
we have drowned with our eloquence. 
The reader will notice the sweetness 
of the style, and the aptness of the 
moral, which illustrates the history of 
bullies ; and shews that the “ deep” 
curse, not the loud,” is to be most 


dreaded. 
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LE TORRENT ET LA RIVIZRE. 


Avec grand bruit et grand fracas 
Un torrent tomboit des montagnes : 
Tout fuyoit devant lui; l’horreur suivoit 
ses pas; 
Il faisoit trembler les campagnes. 
Nul voyageur n’osoit passer 
Une barriére si puissante : 
Un seul vit des voleurs; et, se sentant 
presser, 
Il mit entre eux et lui cette onde mena- 
gante. 
Ce n’étoit que menace et bruit sans pro- 
fondeur : 
Notre homme enfin n’eut que la peur. 
Ce succés lui donnant courage, 
Et les mémes voleurs Je poursuivant 
toujours, 
Il rencontra sur son passage 
Une riviére dont le cours, 
Image d’un sommeil doux, paisible et 
tranquille, 
Lui fit croire d’abord ce trajet fort facile : 
Point de bords escarpés, un sable pur et 
net ; 
Ll entre ; et son cheval le met 
A couvert des voleurs, mais non de 
l’onde noire : 
Tous deux au Styx allérent boire ; 
Tous deux a nager malheureux 
Allérent traverser, au séjour ténébreux 
Bien autres fleuves que les nétres. 


Chamfort, in his notes upon this 
beautiful fable, points out the poetry 
of the verse — 


‘* Bien d'autres fleuves que les ndtres.” 


He thinks, however, that the fabie 
would have been improved, if the 
merchant, having the choice of cross- 
ing the torrent or the river, had pre- 
ferred the latter. 

Bishop Hurd once cherished the 
project of composing a book of literary 
parallels, of which he has bequeathed 
to us a specimen in the characters of 
Petrarch and Rousseau. We have lost 
an ingenious and entertaining work ; 
but the just reputation of the authors 
whom he proposed to have included 
in it has probably been the gainer. Mr. 
D'Israeli has properly remarked, that 
these intellectual estimates have proved 
very prejudicial. The admirers of the 
Iliad ave continually making incursions 
upon the trim paths and the gracefully 
arranged gardens of Virgil; Ariosto is 
elevated upon the decline of Tasso ; 
and “ old Corneille lived to bow his 
venerable genius before a parallel with 
Racine.” A similar revolution over- 
turned the temples of the literary idols 
of the Athenians, and scattered their 
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THE TORRENT AND THE RIVER. 


A Torrent, with a roar of thunder, 

Trampling the sounding caverns under, 

Like whirlwind o'er a blazing town, 

From the mountain crags dash’d down, 

Tossing high its foaming light — 

Var round the champain shudder'd with 
affright. 

A traveller, flying from the sword 

Of a murderous robber-horde, 

Plunged into the eddying wave, 

And found a passage, not a grave. 

But still the troop are on bis track, 

The red swords flashing at his back — 

When, lo! in beauty clear and deep, 

He sees a River calmly sweep — 

A mirror for the heavy eyes of Sleep ; 

Its bosom peaceful as the summer sky, 

While far the white sands shone upon his 
eve. 

Fearless he plunges in,— no more 

To leap upon the verdant shore ! 

On darker, drearier streams to float !— 

His scared ear catches a sad note ; 

He sees the shadow of a boat — 

Hears Charon’s dripping oar ! 


worshippers among other shrines. 
Johnson’s analysis of the genius of 
Dryden and Pope (not to mention the 
brief, but exquisite parallel, drawn by 
Dryden between Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson) is the finest model of compa- 
rative criticism in our language. But, 
in placing Fontaine by the side of Fé- 
nélon, we trust that nothing invidious 
will be found in the contrast. A sanc- 
tity shines round the name of the good 
archbishop of Cambray. La Bruyére 
has represented him as equally admir- 
able, whether preaching with the vehe- 
mence cf unassisted genius, or deliver- 
ing an animated and studied discourse, 
or unfolding his opinions in familiar 
conversation. In every capacity, he 
was alike master of the hearts and ears 
of those who heard him. Boileau, in 
society, was austere and awkward ; 
Corneille, silent and embarrassed ; 
Racine and Fénélon, full of eloquence, 
urbanity, and grace. His mind de- 
served the epithet of lovely, applied by 
Coleridge to Jeremy Taylor. The se- 
renity of his temper, the humility of 
his life, the meekness of his wisdom, 
naturally recur to every one who con- 
templates the reflection of his character 
in his works. Every where we trace 
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that affection for simplicity and retire- 
ment which always distinguishes a 
good and a great man. With what 
delight he quotes, in his letter to the 
Academy, the charming verses of 
Horace — 

“ Qua pinus ingens, albaque populus 
Umbram hospitalem consociare amant 

Ramis ; et obliquo laborat 
Lympha fugax trepidare rivo.” 


The herdsman in the Odyssey was 
dearer to him than the mightiest hero 
of the ancient mythology. He thought 
those unhappy who could not exclaim, 





LES DEUX PIGEONS. 


FONTAINE. 





Deux pigeons s‘aimoient d’amourtendre : 
L’un d’eux, s’ennuyant au logis, 
Fut assez fou pour entreprendre 
Un voyage en lointain pays. 
L’autre lui dit : ‘* Qu'allez-vous faire? 
Voulez-vous quitter votre frére ? 
L'absence est le plus grand des maux,. 
Non pas pour vous, cruel! Au moins, 
que les travaux, 
Les dangers, les soins du voyage, 
Changent un peu votre courage. 
Encor, si la saison s’avangoit davantage ! 
Attendez les Zéphyrs: qui vous presse ? 
un corbeau 
Tout-a-l’heure annongait malheur a 
quelque oiseau, 
Je ne songerai plus que rencontre funeste, 
Que faucons, que réseaux. Heélas! dirai- 
je,” il pleut : 
“* Mon frére, a-t-il tout ce qu’il veut, 
Bon soupé, bon gite, et le reste ?” 
Ce discours ébranla le cceur 
De notre imprudent voyageur : 
Mais le désir de voir et l‘humeur inquiéte 
L’emporterent enfin. II dit, ‘‘ Ne pleurez 
point : 
Trois jours, au plus, rendront mon ame 
satisfaite : 
Je reviendrai dans peu conter de point 
en point 
Mon aventures a mon frére. 
Je le désennuierai. Quiconque ue voit 
gueére, 
N’a guére a dire aussi. 
dépeint 
Vous sera d'un plaisir extreme. 
Je dirai: j'étois la; telle chose m’avint : 
Vous y croirez étre vous-méme.” 
A ces mots, en pleurant, ils se dirent adieu. 
Le voyageur s’éluigne; et voila qu’un 
nuage 
L'oblige de chercher retraite en quelque 
lieu. 
Unseul arbre s’offrit, tel encor que l’orage 
Maltraita le Pigeon en dépit du feuillage. 


Mon voyage 


Fontaine — Feénélon. 
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« Fortunate senex ! hic inter flumina nota 
Et fontes sacros frigus captabis opacum ;” 


or enjoy the 


‘* Molles sub arbore somni ;” 


or pine, with the Poet of the Sabine 
Farm, for the solitude which he has 
painted in such delicious colours : 


““O rus, quando ego 
quandoque licebit 

Nunc veterum libris, nunc somno et 
inertibus horis, 

Ducere sollicite jucunda oblivia vite ?” 


te aspiciam ? 


LE PIGEON PUNI DE SON INQUIETUDE, 






FENELON, 





Deux pigeons vivaient ensembie dans 
un colombier avec une paix profonde. 
Ils fendaient l’air de leurs ailes, qui pa- 
raissaient immobiles par leur rapidité, 
Ils se jouaient en volant l’un auprés de 
Vautre, se fuyant et se poursuivant tour- 
a-tour ; puis ils allaient chercher du grain 
dans Vaire du fermier, ou dans les prai- 
ries voisines. Aussitdt ils allaient se 
désaltérer dans l’onde pure d’un ruisseau 
qui coulait au travers de ces prés fleuris. 
De-la ils revenaient voir leur pénates 
dans le colombier, blanchi et plein de 
petits trous; ils passaient le temps dans 
une douce société avec leurs fidéles com- 
pagnes. Leurs ceeurs étaient tendres ; 
le plumage de leurs cous était changeant, 
et plein d’un plus grand nombre de cou. 
leurs que l’inconstante Iris, On entendait 
le doux murmure de ces heureux pigeons, 
et leur vie était délicieuse. L’un d’eux, 
se dégoiitant des plaisirs d’une vie pai- 
sible, se laissa séduire par une folle am- 
bition, et livra son esprit aux projets de 
la politique. Le voila qui abandonne 
son ancien ami; il part, il va du cdté 
du Levant. I] passe au-dessus de la 
mer Méditerrannée, et vogue avec ses 
ailes dans les airs comme un nuavire avec 
ses voiles dans les ondes de ‘Téthys. 
ll arrive a Alexandrie: de-la il continue 
son chemin, traversant les terres jusques 
a Alep. En y arrivant, il salue les autres 
pigeons de la contrée, qui servent de 
couriers réglés, et il envie leur bonheur. 
Aussitét il se répand parmi eux un bruit 
qu'il est venu étranger de leur nation, 
qui a traversé des pays immenses. II 
est mis au rang des couriers ; il porte 
toutes les semaines les lettres d’un bacha 
attachées 4 son pieds, et il fait vingt-huit 
lieues en moins d’une journée. I1 est 
orgueilleux de porter les secrets de 
l'état, et il a pitié de son ancient com. 
pagnon, qui vit sans gloire dans les trous 
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L’air devenu serein, i] part tout morfondu, 
Séche du mieux qu'il peut son corps 
chargé de pluie ; 
Dans un champ a l’écart voit du blé 
répandu, 
Voit un pigeon auprés; cela lui donne 
envie, 
Il y vole, il est pris: ce blé couvroit 
~ — @un lacs, 
Les menteurs et traitres appas. 
Le lacs étoit usé; si bien que, de son 
aile, 
De ses pieds, de son bec, l’oiseau rompt 
enfin : 
Quelque plume y périt ; etle pis du destin 
Fut qu’un certain vautour a laserrecruelle, 
Vit notre malheureux, qui, trainant la 
ficelle, 
Et les morceaux des lacs qui I’avoit 
attrapé, 
Sembloit un forcat échappé. 
Le vautour s‘en alloit le lier, quand les 
nues 
Fonda son tour un aigle aux ailes étendues, 
Le Pigeon profita du conflit des voleurs, 
S‘envola, s’abattit aupres d'une masure, 
Crut pour ce coup que ses malheurs 
Finiroient par cette aventure. 
Mais un frippon d’enfaut (cet Age est 
sans pitié !) 
Prit sa fronde, et du coup tua plus d’a 
moitié 
La volatille malheureuse ; 
Qui, maudissant sa curiosité, 
Trainant l'aile, et tirant le pié, 
Demi-morte, et demi-boiteuse, 
Droit au logis s‘en retourna, 
Que bien, que mal, elle arriva 
Sans autre aventure facheuse. 


Fénélon, in his letter to the Aca- 
demy, has noticed Fontaine with com- 
mendation. “ Les vers irréguliers,” 
he writes, “ ont le méme entrelacement 
de rimes que les odes; de plus, leur 
inégalité, sans régle uniforme, donne 
Ja liberté de varier leur mesure et leur 
cadence, suivant qu’on veut s‘¢lever ou 
se rebaisser. M. de la Fontaine en a 
fait un tres bon usage.” Fénélon's 
praise was necessarily, in this place, 
confined to the versification of Fontaine. 

Fénélon, we are told, was constantly 
employed in the study of lomer; and 
he left a translation of the greater part 
of the Odyssey, undertaken merely to 
exercise and form his style. Mr. 
D'Israeli has collected, into an amus- 
ing chapter, the names of eminent 
writers who have been Men of One 
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de son colombier. Mais un jour, comme 
il portait des lettres du bacha, soupconné 
d'infidélité par le Grand Seigneur, on 
voulut découvrir, par les lettres de ce 
bacha, s'il n’avait point quelque intelli- 
gence secréte avec les officiers du roi de 
Perse, une fléche tirée perce le pauvre 
pigeon, qui, d'une aile trainante, se sou- 
tient encore un peu, pendant que son 
sang coule. Enfin il tombe, et les téne- 
bres de la mort couvient déja ses yeux : 
pendant qu'on lui ote ses lettres pour les 
lire, il expire, plein de douleur, con- 
damnant son vaine ambition, et regret- 
tant le doux repos de son colombier, oi 
il pouvait vivre en sireté avec son ami. 


Book. So Demosthenes copied the 
History of Thucydides eight times ; 
and Thomas nourished the chastity and 
sweetness of his style by a constant 
study of Cicero ; and Malherbe caught 
the polish without imbibing the grace 
of Horace; and our own Lord Chat- 
ham found in Barrow an armoury 
against his opponents, and at the burn- 
ing lips of that immortal preacher 
lighted his own noble and magnificent 
bursts of eloquence. But a devotion 
to any model, too intense, degenerates 
into mannerism. Feénélon meditated 
upon Homer until he thought in his 
language. Ilis Fables have suilered 
from this cause: they are diffuse, 
abounding in antique allusions, with- 
out the force or vividness of his Ancient 


Master. 
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LE LOUP, LA CHEVRE, ET 
LE CHEVREAU. 


FONTAINE. 


La bique allant remplir sa train- 
ante mamelle, 
Et paitre l'herbe nouvelle, 
Ferma sa porte au loquet, 
Non sans dire a son biquet: 
“ Gardez-vous, sur votre vie, 
D’ouvrir, que l'on ne vous die, 
Pour enseigne et mot du guet, 
Foin du loup et da sa race !” 
Comme elle disoit ses mots, 
Le loup, de fortune, passe : 
Il les recueille i propos, 
Et les garde en sa mémoire. 
La bique, comme on peut croire, 
N’avoit pas vu le glouton. 
Dés qu’i! la voit partie, il contre- 
fait son ton, 
Et, d’une voix papelarde, 
Il demande qu’on ouvre, en di- 
sant, ‘ Foin du loup !” 
Et croyant, entrer tout-d’un- 
coup. 
Le biquet soupgonneux par la 
fente regarde : 
‘* Montrez-moi patte blanche, ou 
je n’ouvrirai point, 
S’écria-t-il d‘abord. Patte blanche 
est un point 
Chez les loups, comme on suit, 
rarement en usage. 
Celui-ci, fort surpris d’entendre 
ce langage, 
Comme il étoit venu s'en retourna 
chez soi, 
Oii seroit le biquet s'il efit ajouté 
foi 
Au mot du guet, que, de for. 
tune, 
Notre loup avoit entendu. 


Deux suretés valent mieux 


qu'une ; 
Et le trop en cela ne fut jamais 
perdu. 
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THE HARE AND THE WOLF. 


FROM THE PERSIAN, 





KEENE. 


As a hungry wolf was running across the 
plain in search of food, he saw a hare fast asleep — 
under a thicket, and lost in forgetfulness of all 
around her: thinking what a nice meal she 
would make, he began to creep slowly up, with 
his mouth open, ready to snap her; but his 
panting awoke her, and she jumped up and 
tried to run away. ‘The wolf was so close to 
her, though, that she could not escape; so she 
stood tremblingly before him. ‘* Ho, ho! my 
dear,” said the wolf, ‘“‘have I found you at 
last? I have been longing to see you, and have 
looked for you under every bush, till I was quite 
tired.” “Oh, dear!” said the hare, “I hope 
you will not think of eating up such a poor little 
creature as Iam. But I know ofa fine fat fox 
in the next wood, that would make a nice break- 
fast for you ; and, if you please to come along 
with me, I think I can entice him into your 
clutches.” The greedy wolf was delighted with 
the proposal, so they went to the wood together. 
When they reached the hole where the fox re. 
sided, the wolf stayed outside, while the hare 
entered a little way, and very politely wished 
the fox good morning. ‘* W hat a time it is,” 
said the fox, ‘since I have had the pleasure 
of seeing you! [| , Hope you have not been 
i.” Thank you,” replied the hare, ‘I have 
been quite well; but, really, the care of a large 
family takes up $0 much time, that I can hardly 
get out to nibble a bit of fresh grass upon the 
hill, and never think of making a call: and, 
besides, we have had to move lately. But I 
have just stepped in to let you know that a 
friend of mine, who has heard a great deal of 
your wisdom and sagacity, wishes very much 
for your advice in a great difficulty ; and, I 
hope, out of friendship. to me, you will allow 
me to introduce him.” ‘The fox, although he 
was wide awake to the whole scheme, returned 
thanks for the intended honour; adding, how 
proud he should be to enter‘ain any friend of 
hers, and merely requesting a few minutes to 
put his house in order. So the wolf and the 
hare retired to a little distance, in high glee, 
waiting to be called in. Now the fox, with a 
great deal of forethought, had long ago made a 
secret passage, by which he could at any time 
escape ; and had dug a pit in the middle of his 
dwelling, and covered it with some sticks and 
dry grass, As soon as the hare was gone he 
put the sticks in order, so that they might give 
way at the least touch ; and shook up the grass 
a little ; and then, getting into the secret pas- 
sage, called out to them to walk in. The bare 
made a jump, and the wolf made a bound, and 
both alighting upon the sticks, tumbled head- 
long into the pit; while the fox, politely bid- 
ding them good morning, went out for a walk. 
As soon as the wolf was recovered from his 
surprise he seized the hare, and, accusing her 
of having laid this trap for him,.swallowed her 
up in an instant, 
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Northcote translates a remark of La 
Motte upon the fictitious biography of 
JEsop, that it was a happy thought to 
make the Fabulist a slave and his 
master a philosopher ; and so combine 
in the apologue and fable those home- 
truths which he could not venture to 
utter without disguise. Hence, we 
perceive, he thinks the peculiar rela- 
tionship of the story-teller to his read- 
ers. The fabulists are the slaves willing 
to instruct them, without disturbing 
their pride; the readers are the masters, 
who admit the truth because the ho- 
nour of discovering it is partly due to 
themselves. A similar view has been 
taken by Addison, in some ingenious 
remarks upon the nature of Fables, in 
which he seems to have analysed with 
success the feeling of pleasure with 
which instruction, communicated by 
this vehicle, is generally received. He 
shews that, during the perusal, we 
are induced to believe, that we ad- 
vise ourselves while we peruse the 
author for the sake of the story, and 
receive the precepts more in the light 
of our own conclusions than of the 
author’s instructions ; the moral in- 
sinuates itself imperceptibly; we are 
taught by surprise, and grow in wis- 
dom, as it were, unconsciously. In 
the next place, he says, if we look into 
human nature, we shall find that the 
mind is never so much pleased as 
when she exerts herself in any action 
that gives her an idea of her own per- 
fections and abilities. This natural 
pride and ambition of the soul, he 
thinks, is very much gratified in the 
reading ofa fable: for, in writings of 
this kind, the reader appears to dis- 
cover every thing for himself; he is 
busied all the time in applying cha- 
racters and circumstances, and is, in 
this respect, both a reader and a com- 
poser: hence the pleasure derived from 
the writing ; and, for this reason, the 
Absalom and Achithopel was one of the 
most popular poems that ever appeared 
in English. Addison, if we have rightly 
attributed to him the previous remarks 
from the Spectator, proceeds to men- 
tion a Turkish tale in which the oblique 
manner of giving advice is happily 
exemplified. We are told, he says, 
that the Sultan Mahmound, by his 
perpetual wars abroad, and his tyranny 
at home, had filled his dominions with 
ruin and devastation, and half-un- 
peopled the Persian empire. ‘The vi- 
zier of this sultan pretended to have 
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learned from a dervise the art of under- 
standing the language of birds. Re- 
turning with his royal master one even- 
ing, they saw a couple of owls upon a 
tree growing near an old well, out of 
a heap of rubbish. “I would fain 
know,” said the sultan, ‘‘ what these 
two owls are saying to one another: 
listen to their discourse, and give me 
an account of it.” The vizier ap- 
proached them accordingly, and pre- 
tended to listen with great attention. 
Upon his return to the sultan, he told 
him that he had heard part of their 
conversation, but could not venture to 
repeat it. But the sultan was inexor- 
able. “ You must know, then,” re- 
plied the vizier, “that one of these 
owls has a son, and the other a daugh- 
ter, between whom they are now ar- 
ranging an alliance. The father of the 
son said to the father of the daughter, 
‘ Brother, I consent to this marriage, 
provided you will settle upon your 
daughter fifty ruined villages for her 
portion.” To which the father of the 
daughter replied: ‘ Instead of fifty, I 
will give her five hundred, if you 
please. God grant a long life to Sultan 
Mahmound ! while he reigns over us 
we shall never want ruined villages.’ ” 
The legend adds, that the monarch, 
touched to the heart by the fable of his 
servant, rebuilt the towns and villages 
which had been destroyed, and from 
that time consulted the happiness and 
welfare of his people. 

In the course of our intercourse with 
the Fabulists we shall string many of 
those pearls, to use an Oriental meta- 
phor, hitherto enclosed in Eastern cas- 
kets. ‘Through the mist of an allegory 
alone, Truth dared to reveal herself to 
the eyes of an Indian or a Turkish 
despot. Public opinion could not, in 
those lands, hold up a mirror to the 
deformity of a voluptuous tyrant. 
Sometimes a moral truth is clothed in 
a fiction of poetical beauty; such is 
the fable of the Rose and the piece of 
Clay, which, on being commended for 
its delicious perfume, modestly re- 
plied, that but for its good fortune in 
lying, during many years, at the foot 
of a rose-tree, it would have been only 
common earth; and that of the Drop 
of Water, which, falling from a passing 
cloud upon the Sea, was received in the 
shell of an oyster, and afterwards grew 
into a pearl, and formed the richest 
ornament of a monarch’s crown. But 
animals, as in the Greek and Latin 
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fable, are usually introduced into the 
Eastern apologue, without being con- 
fined to it. In the “Last Days of 
Krishna and the Sons of Pandu,” 
which are contained in the concluding 
sections of the Mahabharat, Dehrrem 
(Virtue, or Charity) assumes the form 
of a ram and a dog, in order to accom- 
pany and to make proof of the moral 
rectitude, fidelity,and benevolent spirit 
of Rajah Judishter. In the Vetdla 
Panchavinsati,.a collection of ancient 
Sanscrit tales popularly known in India, 
animals play a. prominent part; and 
the courtship and experiences of two 
paroquets are related at considerable 
length. To the same bird a knowledge 
of the past, present, and future is also 
assigned. As very few of our readers 
are likely to. have seen the original col- 
lection, we shall give one of.the stories 
in the translation of Mr. Babington, 
The daughter of a king, named Gra- 
habujan, was married to a rajah of 
profound wisdom, who carried his 
bride to his own city. Upon their ar- 
rival, when reposing on their couch, 
some little Ants were proceeding to 
pass in a line under the bed, upon 
which those that walked first suddenly 
halted. The Ants that were coming up 
in the rear demanded the reason of the 
stoppage ; to which they replied, there 
was no room te pass under the bed. 
The Ants standing behind rejoined,— 
“Can you not take up the bedstead, 
and throw it en one side!” To which 
the others answered,—“ It would be a 
heinous sin to do so, while a husband. 
and wife are sleeping together upon 
it.” The Rajah, hearing the conversa. 
tion between the Ants, was struck with 
the oddity of their remarks, and began 
to laugh. The wife, seeing this, in- 
quired the cause of his mirth. The 
Ants, hearing the sounds of their voices, 
cried out in their language to the Ra- 


LE MILAN ET LE ROSIGNOL. 
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Aprés que le Milan, manifeste voleur, 
Eut répandu l'alarme en tout le voisi- 
nage, 
Et fait crier sur lui les enfants du vil- 
lage, 
Un rossignol tomba dans ses mains par 
malheur ; 


Le héraut du printemps lui demande la 
vie, 
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jah,—“ Tf you tell any one what we 
have been saying, may your head be 
split asunder.” The Rajah, being 
thus threatened with a curse, became 
afflicted with grief; while his spouse ~ 
demanded why he did not reply to her 
inquiry. “ Since [ find no favour in 
your sight,” said she, “I will put a 
period to my existence by. a violent 
death.” Qn hearing these words, the 
Rajah commanded that a pile of wood 
should be raised in the burning ground, 
and, stretching himself upon it, was on 
the point of calling his wife to share his 
fate, when it chanced that a Ewe and 
a. Ram came that way;_and, as they 
were standing together, the Ram went 
to pay his addresses to the Ewe ; when 
the Ewe, turning to the Ram, said, “ I 
will not receive your attentians, unless 
you will gather for me some grass 
which is hanging on this wall.” The 
Ram, on hearing this, was much af- 
flicted, and replied,—“ If, in stretch- 
ing out to gather that grass, I should 
fall, and be killed, whom will you then 
have to bear you company? If you do 
not choose to associate with me, it is 
of no great consequence ; you may. go 
about your business.” ‘The Rajah, 
having witnessed this scene, instantly 
rose up, and, returning to the city, 
made another marriage, and lived hap- 
pily. The merit of the eastern fables 
commonly resides in the incidents 
alone. We rarely find any thing like 
picturesque description, or poetry of 
expression. It would be equally idle 
to look, even in the best of them, for 
those touches of satire and shades of 
character which delight us in Fontaine. 
A Trinity friend has sent us what we 
will call a moralised version of Le 
Milun et le Rossignol ; although we 
confess that we never thought the 
music of the Church in the danger 
which he appears to insinuate. 














TUE THIFF AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 
BY A TRINITY BACHELOR. 


Once on a time a thief, whose name, 

Around the neighbouring hamlets car- 

ried, 
Infamy, with the trump of shame, 

To everlasting scorn had married, 
Chancing, one pleasant night in May, 
Along a winding wood to stray, 

On thoughts of profit and loss intent, 
The ‘* Gem of the Sea,” the “ Priests,” 
and the “* Rent,” 


Il 
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Aussi bien, que manger un qui n’a 
que le son? 
Ecoutez plutét ma chanson : 
Je vous raconterai Térée et son envie. 


Qui Térée? est-ce un mets propre pour 
Jes milans ? 
Non pas; c’étoit un roi dont les feux vio- 
lents 
Me firent ressentir leur ardeur criminelle. 
Je m’ en vais vous en dire une chanson si 
belle 
Qu’elle vous ravira, mon chant plait a 
chacun. 
Le Milan alors lui réplique: 
Vraiment, nous voici bien! lorsque je 
suis a jeun, 
Tu me viens parler de musique ! 


J’en parle bien aux rois. 
te prendra, 
Tu peux lui raconter ces merveilles : 
Pour un Milan, il s’e “n rira, 
Ventre affamé n’a point d ‘oreilles. 


Quand un roi 


Our next specimen will be an amor- 
ous tribute to some fair charmer whose 
chains Fontaine hugged with great en- 
thusiasm. The reader will have the 
gratification of comparing his aspira- 
tions for her happiness with the amiable 


CHANT D'AMOUR. ABOUT A LADY. 


SUCKLING. 
FONTAINE. Sc 


Why so pale and wan, 


O toi qui peins d’une 
facon galante, 


fond lover ? 


thére et Paphos, 
Fais un effort; peins- 
nous Iris absente, 


can’t move ber, 
Looking ill prevail? 


The Fabulists. 


Prithee, why so pale? 
Maitré passé dans Cy- Will, when looking well Je vous donne a ce nou- 


Prithee, why so pale? 
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His hungry eye was rejoiced to see 

A nightingale on the bough of a tree. 

es Prithee,” says he, ‘‘ come down to me.” 

Spring’s sweet herald, while the finger 
Of the rude robber round ber breast 

In cruel mirth just seemed to linger, 
Breathed out a struggling, plaintive 

note,— 

** You surely will not eat a singer, 
W hose only fortune’s in her throat! 

Ob! spare me now, and | will sing 

Of that sweet bird who on the wing 

Of the victorious minstrel fell,— 
With heavy eye and broken heart, 
Forgot the witchery of its art — 

The magic of its spell.” 

In vain ‘the song of music flows 
The robber’s clutching hand 

tighter; 

Yet she, with fainting tongue of fear, 
Although his eye and voice affright her, 

Stull pours her anguish in his ear : 

“ Nay, spare me, for my song is dear 
Unto the poet's heart, and he, 

When the glistening grass is white 
With the long-slumbering beams of light, 
Through the pale foliage of the tree 
‘Takes glimpses of the moon and me, 

And meek Devotion wanders here ; 
And Faith’s serene and cloudless eye 
Floats with me through the golden 
sky.” 
The Thief laughed louder still, when, lo! 
A Giant's mighty arms appear, 
With waving plume and glittering 
spear, 
And red sword swinging to and fro ; 
The Robber to the ground is driven; 
The Bird gues singing up to heaven! 


grows 


With Fiction thus we glide along 
Upon the Fabler’s stream of song ; 
While Truth beside the leafy perch 

Whispers the moral of the strain ; 
Finding that Songster—in the Cuvrcn, 


That Thief —in DERryn NANE. 


feelings of three other poets, which, 
for his edification, we have diligently 
collected ; and which are, we trust, suffi- 
ciently fictitious to entitle them to ad- 
mission among ** The Fabulists.” 


ETRENE A IRIS. TO IRIS, 
IN BOW STREET, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


MENAGIANA, 


Pour témoignage de ma 
flamme 

Iris, du meilleur de mon 
ame, 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


Say, cruel Iris, pretty 
rake, 

Dear mercenary beauty, 

What annual offering 
shall I make 
Expressiveof my duty’ 


vel an 
Non pas dentelle, ni ru- 
ban, 
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Me 


mieux pour ton repos. 
Je m’en vais donc t’in- 
striire en 
mots. 
Premiérement, mets des 
lis et des roses: 
Aprés cela, des amours 
et des ris; 
Nul ne sauroit découv- 
rir lemystére : 
Traits si pareils jamais 
ne se sont vus: 
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young sinner? 
Prithee, why so mute? 
Will, when speaking 
well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do’t? 
Prithee, why so mute} 


diras-tu: tant 


peu de 


Quit, quit, for shame, 
this will not move, 
This cannot shake her: 
If of herself she will not 

love, 
Nothing can make her; 
The devil take her. 


Ft tu pourras a Paphos 
et Cythére 


De cet Iris refaire une 


Venus. 


In our preceding article, we alluded 
to Pope’s zealous commendation of 
Vanbrugh’s Fables. They are inter- 
spersed in a comedy, bearing the 
name of A’sop, imitated, rather than 
translated, from a French play, by 
Boursault, which happens now to be 
lying upon our table. It is a dainty 
little tome, and contains several rather 
smart copies after /Esop. It was the 
introduction of this ornament, as we 
learn from the author, so strange to the 
ear of the Parisian audience, that the 
early failure and subsequent success of 
the comedy were to be chiefly attri- 
buted. lLlis fables read somewhat 
harshly after the livelier portraitures of 
Fontaine, whom he designates by the 
title of “ illustrious ;” while he dis- 
claims any comparison of his own pro- 
ductions with those of a writer whom 
he deems inimitable ; and thinks it no 
inconsiderable honour to be endured 
where Fontaine is admired. Vanbrugh 
introduces his comedy in a lively and 
agreeable preface :— 


“To speak for a play, if it cannot 
speak for itself, is vain ; and if it can, ’tis 
needless. For one of these reasons, 1 


Fontaine. 





Tu n’as point vu cette Why so dull and mute, Non pas essence, ni 
beauté charmante, 


pommade, 

Quelques boites de mar- 
malade, 

Un mouchoir, des gans, 
un bouquet, 

Non pas fleurs, ni cha- 
pelet ; 

Quoi donc? attendez, 
je vous donne, 

OQ! fille plus belle que 
bonne, 

Qu’ m’avez toujours re- 
fusé 

Le point si souvent pro- 

posé, 
vous donne—ah! 

le puis-je dire? 

Oui; c est trop souffrir 
le martyre — 

Il est temps de m’éman- 
ciper— 

Patience vam’ échapper: 

Fussiez-vous cent fois 
plus amiable, 

Belle Iris, je vous donne 
—au diable! 


Je 


can’t yet tell which—for ’tis now but the 
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My heart a victim to 
thine eyes, 

Should I at once dis- 
cover,— 

Say, would the angry 
fair one prize 

The gift, who slights 
the lover? 


A bill, a jewel, watch, 
or toy, 
My rivals give—and 
let 'em. 
If gems or gold impart 
a joy, 
l'll give them—when I 
get ’em. 


I'll give—but not the 
full-blown rose, 
Or rose-bud more in 
fashion ; 
Such short-lived offer. 
ings but disclose 
A transitory passion. 


I'll give thee something 
yet unpaid, 
Not less sincere than 
civil ; 
I'll give thee, ah! too 
charming maid,— 
I'll give.thee—to the 
devil! r 


second day of acting —I resolve to say 
nothing of A°sop, though I know he'd be 


glad of help; for, let 


that can, his journey’s 


the best happen 
up hill, with a 


dead English weight at the tail of him. 
At Paris, indeed, he scrambled up some- 
thing faster (for twas up hill there, too) 


than, I’m afraid, he will do here. 


The 


French having more mercury in their 
heads, and less beef and pudding in their 


bellies. © * * ® 


This play, gen- 


tlemen (or one not much unlike it), was 
writ in French about six yeurs since, by 
one Monsieur Boursault. *I'was played at 
Paris by the French comedians, and this 


was its fate. ‘The first 


day it appeared, 


it was routed ; people seldom being fond 
of what they don’t understand, their own 


sweet persons excepted. 


The second, 


by the aid of some bold knight-errant, 
it rallied ; the third, it advanced; the 
fourth, it gave a vigorous attack; and 
the fifth put all the feathers in town to 
the scamper,— pursuing ’em on to the 


fourteenth, and there 
quarter, 
A‘sop should gain so 


they cried out 


’Tis not reasonable to suppose 


great a victory 


here, since ’tis possible by fooling with 
his sword I may have turned the edge of 


it. 


For I confess, in the translation, I 


have not at all stuck to the original ; 
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nay, I have gone further,—I have wholly 
added the fifth act, and crowded a country 
gentleman into the fourth; for which I 
beg M. Boursault’s pardon, with all my 
heart, but doubt I never shall obtain it, 
for bringing him into such company.” 


In the prologue, which is written in 
parts with great spirit, and in very har- 
monious verse, the writer boasts that 
the stage turns pulpit, and that moral 
instruction is the only object of his 
comedy. The morality of Vanbrugh 
was certainly of an elastic description, 
as we might easily shew from the 
Provoked Wife, or the Relapse. In 
dramatic literature, he occupies a place 
equally remote from the serious and 
reflective painting af Wycherley, or the 
racy elegance and airy humour of Con- 
greve. In the disposition of his fable, 
and the universal diffusion of interest 
immediately derived from it, he is not 
usually successful ; his incidents nei- 
ther flow necessarily out of each other 
nor harmonise in a plot capable of 
challenging the severity of criticism ; 
but his situations are admirable,— his 
stage-grouping almost inimitable: the 
mask ofthe Comic Muse in the theatre 
of Vanbrugh is less striking than her 
attitudes. Hazlitt has noticed the 
scene in the Provoked Wife between 
Razor and Mademoiselle, where they 
repeat and react the rencontre in the 
Mulberry Walk between Constant and 
her mistress, than which he thinks no- 
thing was ever more happily con- 
ceived, or more excellently wrought 
out; in the Relapse, where Loveless 
pushes Berintiia into the closet; the 
sudden meeting in the Confederacy be- 
tween Dick and Mrs. Amlet; the al- 
tercation respecting the letter between 
Flippanta and Corinna ; and the threats 
of Brass in the house of Gripe, the 
money-scrivener. Other examples will 
occur to any reader acquainted with 
the character and progress of our dra- 
matic poetry. Method he often wants, 
wit never. He plays with our lan- 
guage, as a dancer with the cord; and 
falls in one page, only to rise higher by 
a length in the following one. His 
humour comes from him in joyous 
gushes of animal spirits ; the droppings 
of his most languid vein would make 
the fortune of a modern playwright. 
Hie can condense an epigram into a 
word, or let his mirth sparkle through 
twenty verses with the most agreeable 
irony. Take, for instance, his fable, 
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A BAND, A BOB-WIG, AND A FEATHER. 


“ A Band, a Bob-wig, and a Feather, 
Attacked a lady’s heart together ; 

‘The Band, in a most learned plea, 
Made up of deep philosophy, 

Told her, if she would please to wed 
A Reverend Beard, and take, instead 
Of vigorous Youth, 

Old solemn Truth, 

With books and morals, into bed, 
How happy would she be. 

The Bob, he talked of management,— 
What wondrous blessings Heaven sent, 
On Ease, and Pains, and Industry ; 
And, truly, be must be so free 
To own he thought your airy Beaus, 
With powdered wigs and dancing shoes, 
Were good for nothing (mend bis soul!) 
But prate, and talk, and play the fool. 
He said ’twas wealth gave joy and mirth, 
And that to be the dearest wife 
Of one who laboured all his life 
To make a mine of gold his own, 
And not spend sixpence when he’d done, 
Was heaven upon earth. 

When these two blades had done, d’ye 

see, 

The Feather (as it might be me) 
Steps out, sir, from behind the screen, 
With such an air, and such a mien! 
Look you, old gentlemen ;—in short, 
He quickly spoiled the statesmen’s sport. 
1t proved such sunshine weather, 

‘That you must know, at the first beck, 

The Lady leapt about his neck, 

And off they went together.” 


But the reader will relish the fable 
more after an introduction to the gen- 
tleman who relates it. The whole scene 
is very characteristic of the author's 
lively and snip-snap manner. 


“* Enter a young, gay, airy Beau, who 
stands smiling contemptuously upon AZ sor. 


Esop. Well, sir, who are you? 

Beau. A fool. 

Esop. ‘Vhat’s impossible ; for if thou 
wer'st, thoud’st think thyself a wise 
man. 

Beau. So I do—this is my own opi- 
nion ; t’other’s my neighbours. (Walk. 
ing airily about.) 

Esop (gazing after him). Have you 
any business with me, sir? 

Beau. Sir, I have business with no- 
body. Pleasure’s my study. 

sop (aside). An odd fellow this. 
Pray, sir, who are you? 

Beau. I can't tell. 

sop. Do you know who I am? 

Beau. No, sir. I'm a favourite at 
court, and 1 neither know myself nor 
any one else. 

Esop. Are you in any employment ? 


Beau. Yes. 
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ZEsop. What is it? 
Beau. I don’t know the name o'nt. 
sop. You know the business on’t, 

I hope? 

Beau. That I do: the business of it 
is to put in a deputy, and receive the 
money. 

JE sop. 

Beau. 

fEsop. 

Beau. 

LBsop. 


Pray, what may be your name ? 
Empty. 

Where do you live? 

In the side-box. 

What do you do there? 

Beau. Ogle the ladies. 

LEsop. To what purpose ? 

Beau. To no purpose. 

LEsop. Why, then, do you do it ? 

Beau. Because they like it, and I 
like it. 

Esop. Wherein consists the pleasure ? 

Beau. In playing the fool. 

/Esop. Pray, sir, what age are you ? 

Beau. Five-and-twenty my body ; my 
head’s about fifteen. 

Esop. Is your father living ? 

Beau. Dead, thank God. 

Esop. Has he been long so? 

Beau. Positively, yes. 

/Esop. Where were you brought up? 

Beau. At school. 

LEsop. What school? 

Beau. The school of Venus. 

/Esop. Have you an estate ? 

Beau, 1 had. 

esop. What's become of it ? 

Beau, Spent. 

Esop. In what? 

Beau, In a twelvemonth. 

Esop. But how ? 

Beau. Why, in dressing, drinking, 
dice, and scriveners. What do you 
think of me now, old gentleman? 

fisop. Pray, what do you think of 
yourself? 

Beau. I don’t think at all: 
how to bestow my time better. 

Esop. Are you married ? 

Beau. No. Have you ever a daughter 
to bestow upon me? 

Alsop, Have you, then, a mind to take 
a wife, sir? 

Beau. Yaw, myn Heer. 

LEsop, What would you do with her? 

Beau. Why, I'd take care of all her 
affairs, rid her of all her troubles, and 
her portion. 

fisop. And, pray, what sort of wife 
would you be willing to throw yourself 
away upon? 

Beau. Why, upon one that has youth, 
beauty, quality, virtue, wit, and money.”’ 


I know 


After promising to serve him, if such 
a lady should happen to fall in his way, 
/Esop relates to him the fable of the 


Ape who went courting, or the history 
of a 
wife. 


new Celebs in search of a 





Vanbrugh. = 
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THE APE UPON HIS TRAVELS. 


An Ape there was, of nimble parts, 
A great intruder into hearts, 
As brisk, and gay, and full of air, 
As you, or I, or any here ; 
Rich in his dress, of splendid show, 
And with a head like any beau. 
Eternal mirth was in his face ; 
Where’er he went he was content, 
So Fortune had but kindly sent 
Some ladies, or a looking-glass. 
Encouragement they always gave him — 
Encouragement to play the fool. 
- e ec 
These bounties he accepts, as proof 
Of feats done by his wit and youth: 
He thinks their freedom gone for ever ; 
Concludes each female heart undone, 
Except that very happy one 
To which he'd please to do the favour. 
In short, so smooth his matters went, 
He guess’d, where’er his thoughts were 
bent 

The lady he must carry: 
So put on a fine new cravat, 
He comb'd his wig, he cock’d his hat, 

And gave it out, ue’D MARRY. 
But here, alas ! he found to his cost, 
He had reckon’d long without his host: 
For, wheresoe’er he made the attack, 
Poor Pug with shame was beaten back. 


The first Fair She he had in chase 
Was a young Cat, extremely rich ; 
Her mother was a noted witch: 

So, had the daughter proved but civil, 
He had been related to the devil. 
But when he came 
To urge his flame 
She scratch’d him o’er the face. 


With that he went among the Bitches, 
Such as had beauty, wit, and riches ; 
And swore Miss Maulkin, to her cost, 
Should quickly see what she had lost. 
But the poor, unlucky swain, 
Miss’d his shepherdess again : 
Ilis fate was to miscarry. 
It was his destiny to find 
That cats and dogs are of a mind, 
When monkeys come to marry. 


It was to this little lecture of sop 
that the Beau replied by the fable of 
“the Band, the Wig, and the Feather,” 
previously quoted ; and it must be 
confessed that he had the best of the 
poetry, whatever he may have had of 
the argument. 

The adventures of A.sop’s Ape recall 
to our recollection the exploits of an- 
other member of the same family, 
though of very different habits and ac- 
quirements, and which are related by 
Sir Thomas Roe to have been per- 
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formed at the court of the Great Mogul. 
His letter is dated the 30th of October, 
1616: 


*« T cannot,” he writes, “leave out an 
apish miracle which was cited before this 
king (Jehangueir), which the Jesuits will 
not acknowledge, nor own as their prac- 
tice ; only of the truth de facto there is 
no doubt. A juggler of Bengala brought 
to the king a great ape, that could, as he 
professed, divine and prophesy. ‘The 
king took from his finger a ring, and 
caused it to be hid under the girdle of 
one among a dozen other boys, and bade 
the ape divine, who went to the right 
child and took it out. But his majesty 
(somewhat more curious) caused, in se- 
veral papers iu Persian letters, to be re- 
written the names of twelve lawgivers — 
as Moses, Christ, Mahomet, Ali, and 
others— and, shuffling them in a bag, 
bade the beast divine which was the true 
law ; who, putting in his foot, took out 
the inscribed name of Christ! This 
amazed the king, who, suspecting that 
the ape’s master could read Persian, and 


THE CRAB-FISH AND HER DAUGHTER. 


VANBRUGH. 


A Crab-fish once her daughter told 
(In terms that savoured much of scold), 
She could not bear to see her go 
Sidle, sidle, to and fro. 
“ The devil's in the wench!” quoth she. 
** When so much money has been paid 
To polish you like me, 
It makes me mad to see 
Y’are still so awkward—an ungainly 
jade!” 
Her daughter smiled, and look’d askew : 
She answer'd (to give her due) 
Pertly, as most folks’ daughters do. 
“« Madam, your ladyship,” quoth she, 
‘* Ts pleased to blame in me 
What, on inquiry, you may find 
Admits a palpable excuse, 
From a proverb much in use, 
That cat will after kind.” 


The early history of Boursault af- 
fords a curious illustration of the pur- 
suit of knowledge under difficulties. 
His father, a person of no education, 
determined to keep his son in equal 
ignorance; and when he came to Paris 
he spoke only the patois of his native 
province. His natural talents, how- 
ever, soon enabled him to overcome 
the abandonment of his youth. He 
acquired French with great rapidity, 
and wrote a little book, La Véritable 
Etude des Souverains, which so pleased 
the king that he appointed him sub- 
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might assist him, wrote them anew in 
court characters (Hindustani), and pre- 
sented them the second time. The ape 
was constant ; found the right, and kissed 
it. Whereat a principal officer grew 
angry, telling the king it was some im- 
posture, desiring he might have leave to 
make the lots anew, and offered himself to 
punishment if the ape could beguile him. 
He wrote the names, putting only eleven 
into the bag, and kept the other in his 
hand. The beast reached, but refused 
all; the king commanded to bring one; 
the beast tore them in fury, and made 
signs the true lawgiver's name was not 
among them. The king demanded where 
it was, and he ran to the nobleman and 
caught him by the hand, in which was 
the paper inscribed with the name of 
Christ Jesus. The king was troubled, 
and keeps the ape yet. This was acted 
in public, before thousands.” 


We shall add one more specimen of 
Vanbrugh’s Fables, comparing it with 
the version of his French original : 


L’ECRIVISSE ET SA FILLE. 


BOURSAULT. 


L’Ecrevisse tne fois s’étant mis dans la 
téte, 
Que sa fille avoit tort d’aller 4 reculons, 
Elle en eut sur le champ cette réponse 
honnéte : 
‘* Ma mére, nous nous ressemblons. 
Jay pris pour fagon de vivre 
La fagon dont vous vivez. 
Allez droit, si vous pouvez, 
Je tacherai de vous suivre.” 


preceptor of the dauphin ; and Thomas 
Corneille thought him worthy of a seat 
in the Academy. [lis rhyming talents, 
however, which he exercised for the 
amusement of the court, involved him 
in difficulties, from which he was extri- 
cated only by the protection of Condé. 
Boursault composed two tragedies, now 
forgotten, Marie Stuart and Germani- 
cus; and Pierre Corneille said of the 
latter, that it wanted only the name of 
Racine to establish its excellence. It 
was the writer’s misfortune to be on 
terms of enmity with two of the most 





_ 
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eminent men 





Phedrus. 463 
of his age. Molitre was subsequently erased after an act of 


MONS PAGRTURIENS. 


avenged himself in the Impromptu de 
Versailles; and Boileau hitched his 
name into his Satires, from which it 


A MOUSE IN 
ANNUAL, 


AN 


PH EDRUS. 
MATTHEW PRIOR. 


Mons parturibat, gemi- 
tus Immanes ciens, 
Eratque in terris maxi- 

ma expectatio : 
At ille murem peperit. 


Dear Thomas ! didst thou Une montagne en mal 


unexpected, but welcome generosity 
had obtained for him the esteem and 
friendship of his illustrious antagonist. 





LA MONTAGNE QUI 
ACCOUCHE, 


THE MOUNTAIN 
THE MOUSE. 


FONTAINE. 
way, 


never pop d’enfant, doleful sighs 
Thy head into atinman’s Jetoituneclameursi That every heart was 
shop? haute, 








A mountain, in the family 


Kept sobbing out such 





Hoc scriptum est tibi 
Qui magna quum mina- 
ris, extricas nihil. 






* of ; : wrung with pity ; 
rhere, Thomas, didstthou Que chacun, au bruit [g every street, through- 
never see accourant, out the day, 


(‘Tis but by way of simile), 

A squirrel spend his little 
rage 

In jumping round a rolling 
cage? 

The cage, as either side 
turned up, 


Striking a ring of bells at Quand je songe a cette Now, when I read this 


top? 
Mov'd in the orb, pleas’d 
with the chimes, 


The foolish creaturethinks ft le sens est véritable. 


he climbs. 

But here, or there, turn 
wood or wire, 

He never gets two inches 


Qui dit : “‘ Je chanterai 


Crut qu’elle accou- 


cheroit sans faute of a city, 


D’une cité plus grosse And necks were stretched 
; from every house.— 
Elle accoucha d'une She was delivered of a 


que Paris: 


souris. mouse ! 


fable, aes veracious story, 
Dont le récit est [think of an author who 
menteur 


says, **1’ll sing 


Je me figure un au- 


spirits, glory 
teur 


wing; 


Crow dsawaited the birth 


Of the hopes and pride of 


Riding aloftion stormy 













la guerre Of the Titanic war my 


higher. Que firent les Titans tale — 
So nag those merry au maitre du ton- Giants who turn’d the 
ades 


. ides : : nerre.” 
Who frisk it under Pindus’ (’est promettre beau~ 


shades ; 

In noble songs, and lofty 
odes, 

They tread on stars and 
talk with gods. 


Thunderer pale. 
Milton and Shakespeare I 
leave behind, 
In my journey along the 
Realms of Mind.” 
What does the bountiful 
promise bring ? 


coup ; mais, qu’en 
sort-il souvent? 
Du Vent.” 








Still dancing in an airy 
round, 

Still pleased with their 
own verses’ sound, 

Brought back, how fast 
soe’er they go, 

Always aspiring, always 

low. 


Burman supposes Phedrus to have 
aimed the fable at some individual of 
his own time, who happened to be 
more remarkable for his pretensions 
than for his performances : one of those 
persons whom Prior, in a well-known 
epigram, describes as being run away 
with by their legs. The same apo- 
logue is said to have supplied Tachos, 
king of Egypt, with a sneer at Age- 
silaus, who was a person of diminutive 
stature: ’Q,,vev ogos, Zeus Dd’ idoBerro, Tods 


Wino! 





irtxty wu. Agesilaus replied: Sasn- 
comes co wors xas Atwy Such is the 
story told by Atheneus. The French 
critics praise highly the agreeable effect 
of the last line in Fontaine’s version, 
“ Du Vent.” It was impossible, they 
say, more happily to express the com- 

lete nullity of the production. ‘The 

ountry Rat and Town Rat,” though 
less ingenious, is very agreeably nar- 
rated ; 
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LE RAT DE VILLE ET LE’ RAT DES 
CHAMPS. 


Autrefois-le rat de ville 
Tnvita le rat des clamps, 
D'une facon fort civile, 
A des relief d’ortolans. 


Sur un tapis de Turquie 
Le:couvert se trouva mis, 
Je laisse a penser la vie 
Que firent ces deux amis. 


Le régal fut fort honnéte ; 

Rien ne manquoit au festin: 
Mais quelq’un troubla la féte 
Pendant qu‘ils n’étoient en train. 


A la porte de la salle 

Les entendirent du bruit : 
Le rat de villese détale, 
Son camarade¢ ke suit. 


Le bruit cesse 5 on se retire ; 
Rats en compagne aussitot ; 
Et le citadin de dire ; 
Achevous tous notre rét. 


C’est assez, dit le rustique : 
Demaiu-vous viendrez chez moi. 
Ce n'est pas que je me pique 
De tous vos festins de roi : 


Mais rien ne vient m’interrompre ; 
Je mange tout a loisir. 

Adieu donc. Fi.du plaisir 

Que la crainte peut corromper. 


JEsop relates this Fable with great 
vivacity, and at considerable length : 
and he gains something by contrast,— 
having made the entertainment of the 
Town Rat subsequent to a homely re- 
past at the dwelling of his country 
friend. It-has also been condensed 
into a single stanza among the epi- 
grammatic ‘Fables of Benserade. 

** Le Rat de'ville étoit dans la délicatesse ; 
Le Rat des ehamps vivoit dans la sim- 
plicité. 
L’un avoit plus de politesse, 
L’autre étoit plus en sureté,” 

Benserade, whose name, as we learn 
from Boileau, was once familiar to the 
lip of Beauty,— 

** Que son nom, chanté par la bouche 
des belles, 

Benserade en tous lieux amuse les 
ruelles,”—( Art Poétique) 

is now forgotten, except by the poetical 

antiquary. Nobody cares that he was 

pensioned by Richelieu, esteemed and 

protected by the Duke of Orleans, or 

that with Voiture he divided the whole 

literary republic of Paris into two se- 

parate parties. These writers had com- 
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THE RAT OF CAMBRIDGE AND THE RAT 
OF THE COUNTRY. 


A Cambridge rat his country friend 
Invited to a grand-repast, 

In the most graceful terms, at seven— 
Dinner on table at half-past. 


The feast one Turkey-carpet spread,— 
The flow of wit, and wine, and reason ; 

And what was eaten, and what was said, 
Of all the daintiest things in season, 


It were a pleasant thing to tell, 
Lut for this stanza’s awkward fetter : 
Lord Melbourne, at the Lamb Hotel, 
Could not have punn'd or eaten better. 


The friends grew glorious fast; when, 
hark ! 
Close at the door is heard a scuffle ; 
The country rat withdrew his paw, 
In terror, from a Sussex truffle. 


“* Sauve qui peut!” “The Cambridge rat 
Express'd his deep distress and sorrow. 

«Oh, never mind !” his friend replied ; 
“Come and ‘ wine’ with me to-morrow. 


You'll find it all in a humble way, 
A rural pic-nic onthe floor,— 
Of-grassy field, the azure day 
Roofing our chamber o’er. 
You shall not, this, at least, I'll say, 
Spoil your digestion with the door.” 


posed two sonnets, Job and Uranie, 
of which the first was written by Ben- 
serade, and the second by Voiture. 
The rival opinions of their respective 
partisans occasioned what an old French 
critic calls a civil war of wit. Bense- 
rade’s friends were styled Jobelins; 
and Voiture’s received the name of 
Uranins. Among these, Benserade 
boasted a prince, and Voiture Madame 
de Longueville. This opposition gave 
birth to an epigram. 


*« Je vous le dis en vérité, 
Le destin de Job est étrange, 
D’étre toujours persécuté, 
Tantét par un Démon, et tantét par un 
ange.” 


Benserade was a court poet, and a 
few specimens of his conversation 
which have come down to us shew him 
to have struck out a repartee and a 
quatrain with equal facility. As we 
proceed with the Fabulists, we shall 
find Fontaine often rising-to a strain of 


‘sa higher mood.” “La Mort et le 
Mourant” has an Loratian dignity 
and impressiveness. 
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LA MORT ET LE MOURANT. 


La mort ne surprend point le sage ; 
Il est toujours prét a partir, 
S’étant su lui-méme avertir 
Du temps ot l'on se doit résoudre a ce 
passage. 
Ce temps, helas! embrasse tous les 
temps: 
Qu’on le purtage en jours, en heures, en 
moments, 
Il n’en est point qu’il ne comprenne. 
Dans le fatal tribut, tous sont de son 
domaine ; 
Et le premier instant ot les enfants des 
rois 
Ouvrent les yeux a la lumiére 
Est celui qui vient quelquefois 
Fermer pour toujours leur paupiére. 
Defendez-vous par la grandeur : 
Alleguez la beauté, la virtu, la jeunesse ; 
La Mort ravit tout sans pudeur: 
Un jour le monde entier accroitra sa 
richesse. 
Il n’est rien de moins ignoré : 
Et, puisqu’il faut que je le dis, 
Rien ot l'on soit moins préparé. 


Un Mourant, qui comptoit plus de cent 
ans de vie, 
Se plaignoit 4 la Mort que precipitam- 
ment 
Elle le contraignoit de partir tout-a- 
l’heure, 
Sans qu’ il efit fait son testament, 
Sans l’avertir au moins ; est-il juste qu’on 
meure 
Au pied levé? dit il: attendez quelque 
peu ; 
Ma femme ne veut pas que je parte sans 
elle ; 
Il me reste i pourvoir un arriére-neveu, 
Souflrez qu'a mon logis j’ajoute encore 
une aile, 
Que vous étes pressante, O déesse cru- 
elle! 
Vieillard, lui dit La Mort, je ne l’ai 
point surpris. 
Tu te plains sans raison de mon impa- 
tience : 
Eh! n‘as-tu pas cent ans? 
moi dans Paris 
Deux mortels aussi vieux, trouve-moi 
dix en France. 
Je devois, ce dis-tu, te donner quelque 
avis 
Qui te disposa a la chose: 
J’aurois trouvé ton testament tout fait, 
Ton petit-fils pourvu, ton batiment par- 
fait. 
Ne la donna-t-on pas des avis, quand la 
cause 
Du marcher et du mouvement, 
Quand les esprits, le sentiment, 
Quand tout faillit en toi? plus de gout, 
plus d’ouie ; 
Toute chose pour toi semble étre evan- 
ouie ; 


Trouve- 





Fontaine. 
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DEATH AND THE DYING MAN. 


The hours, the weeks, the minutes pour 
‘Their streams into thy sunless sea, 
Lord of unnumber’d Graves, and he 

For whom the fiery engines roar 
In thunder from each brazen throat, 

Whom Fortuue’s purple mantles o’er, 
While flattery tunes the golden note, 

He shuts his eyes thy face before! 

Virtue, and Youth, and Beauty's crown, 

Beneath thy noiseless sword sink down ; 

And once, ere from thy kingdom hurled, 

Thy sithe shall reap the harvest of the 

world! 


A dying man, a hundred years and ten, 
Complained that Death had used him 
very ill, 
In calling him with hasty summons then ; 
He had not even time to make his will. 
“ Pray stop awhile; just now I cannot 
start, 
It will distress my wife if I depart 
Without her ; and, besides, close by 
A litde grandson needs my watchful eye ; 
I want to add a wing, too, ere | die, 
To my new mansion, Call another sea- 
son.” 
“Old man,” said Death, “ you blame 
me without reason. 
Had I but sent a message, or a letter, 
Affairs, you say, would have been ma. 
naged better. 

Did not the feeble knee, the languid vein, 
‘The ear all senseless to the charmer's 
strain, 

Tell of my coming ? 
dream 

Melted, like faces on a sylvan stream? 

In vain, from its blue home afar, 

Shoots the faint lustre of the evening 
star; 

Music and glancing feet no more can 
please, 

Nor sunny lawns, clear springs, nor 
shady trees, 

Have I not come to thee? 
has spoken 

From every fading eye and cheek of 
bloom, 
And drooping flower of beauty ; not a 

plume 

(Of the fair form beneath the mournful 
token) 

Hath nodded past thy window, but the 
‘Tomb 

Whisper’d in still small tones thy solemn 
doom.” 


Has not Pleasure’s 


My voice 


Death reason’d justly ; at so gray an age 

I would the houry loiterer to the stage 

Should bid adieu, as to a sweet repast,— 

Thanking his entertainer as he passed. 

You murmur still! Old Man, behold 
them run,— 

The young, the gay, like motes in sum. 
mer sun ; 
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Pour toi l’astre du jour prend des soins 
superflus : 
Tu regrettes des biens qui ne te touchent 
plus. 
Je t'ai fait voir tes camarades, 
Ou morts, ou mourants, ou malades : 
Qu’est-ce que tout cela, qu’un avertisse- 
ment? 
Allons, vieillard, et sans replique. 
Il n’importe a la république 
Que tu fasses ton testament. 


La Mort avoit raison: je voudrois qu’ a 
cet age 
On sortit de la vie ainsi que d’un ban- 
quet, 
Remerciant son héte; et qu’on fit son 
pacquet: 
Car de combien peut-on retarder le voy- 
age? 
Tu murmures, vieillard ! vois ces jeunes 
mourir ; 
Vois les marcher, vois les courir 
A des morts, il est vrai, glorieuses et 
belles, 
Mais siires cependant, et quelquefois 
cruelles 
J’ai beau a le crier ; mon zéle est indis- 
cret: 
Le plus semblable aux morts meurt le 
plu sdaregret. 


The Fabulists. 


[April, 


Beneath the shadow of Death’s wings 
they lie,— 

The likest to the dead grieves most to 
die ! 


The old man would, perhaps, have readily taken to himself the epigram of 


D’Aceilly upon the Contented Man. 


**O Mort! quan tu feras la ronde, 
Epagne le Sieur de Torcy. 

Chez luy tout rit, il tout abonde: 
Il n’a ny peine ny soucy : 

Qu’ i-t’il a faire en l’autre monde? 
Il est ci bien en celui-ci.”’ 
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POOR LINGO’S PETITION 


TO THEIR HIGH MIGHTINESSES THE POOR-LAW COMMISSIONERS. 


Lianilustyn Union, North Wales. 


Ye absolute trio! whose dictum now lex is, 

Poor Lingo approaches you, genibus flexis — 

Heu! vobis confiteor, I’ve been a great sinner, 

And panis et aqua become well my dinner: 

For I do not deny I had mounted, proh pudor ! 

To look out per fenestram, the back of Rees Tudor— 

Sed nobis, who’ve lived all our lifetime in rare— 

High-window’d imprisonment sits rather dure. 

And I fancied I heard cachinnantes puellas, 

Returning from milking the mountain capellas ; 

Then I thought of sweet Cowslip and tempus preteritum, 

Ah, the facies nature was lovely and merry tum— 

Ve mihi infausto! some mischievous devil 

Must have tempted my cor to conceive this great evil. 

For just at this moment, with visage sinister, 

In stalk’d Evan Jones, our timendus magister : 

* Come, you pestis,” he cried, “ the tutores are sitting ; 

They'll a peenam award to your nefas befitting.” 

I follow’d a summo ad talos rubescens — 

My crimen’s soon dictum. The chairman tumescens 

Ilorrore, his vultum turn’d up to the ceiling, 

And, egré singultans, thus spake with great feeling : 

* Oh, senex miselle! thou caper audacious ! 

Horrendum est visu great beards so salacious ! 

Cui bono raised windows sint, if hoary varlets 

Dare mount super dorsa to look after harlots ? 

But bread and cold aqua, six months of bone cracking, 

Dedocebunt hunc caprum the game of pickbacking.” 
Now I am, Deos testor, a reverent believer 

In the misericordia of John Shaw Lefevre. 

I believe that George Nicholls would never lubenter 

Divorce e’en two fleas, if they would love decenter. 

Frankland Lewis would grant that our old men and anus 

Might harmlessly raise in ecclesia their manus, 

If means signarentur to keep the gray hairs 

From peg-top and taw on the way to their prayers. 

Thus mild being your natures, [ take spem and courage, 

And entreat of your graces to give back my porridge. 

If my crimen is great, so my peena is rigid ; 

Bone-cracking’s hard work, aqua simplex is frigid. 

Have mercy, then, on the most vile egenorum ; 

Sic your honours vivatis in sec’la sec’lorum, 


Linco OssIFracus, 
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GALLERY OF LITERARY CIUARACTERS, 
No. LXXXI. 
THE REVEREND SYDNEY SMITH. 


Tue surname Smith is admitted to be the most common one in the English 
nation; though why it should have been more so than Carpenter, Gardener, or 
Baker, we do not well see. uylor prevails widely, in spite of the illiberal 
notions connected with it; but still there are twenty Smiths to one Taylor. 
Tapster is rather a rare name among us— Butcher still rarer; for these things 
we can to a certain extent account: but who can explain the enormous over- 
proportion of the Clan Smith? 

There are several thriving families who disguise, in some slight degree, this 
distinguished patronimic—on the idea, no doubt, pointed out by Sir Walter 
Scott in his diary, that, by adopting an antiquated spelling, they thus shew us 
that, if their ancestor was indeed a worker in iron, it was at a remote period, 
long before orthography was settled. Thus, some write themselves Smyth ; and 
others not only write the name Smythe, but cause it to be so pronounced by 
their servants, and, if parsons, by their curates. It is, however, worthy of remark, 
that no really eminent man of the clan has ever yet come before the public in 
any of these foolish half-masks. You may find a musicaster calling himself Smyth, 
a poetaster, Smythe ; but, whether you look to the real brains or the real courage, 
the real wealth or the real wit, of the generation, it will be found that these are 
contented with the plainest of English nouns substantive, in its natural hodiernal 
shape and sound. Witness Adam, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow, and of highly immoral philosophy in a work entitled the 
Wealth of Nations— Sydney the First, admiral, bero, G.C.B., &c. &c.— Robert, 
lord Carrington, with Abel, Samuel, John of Midhurst, and their brethren — 
James of Cecil Street, in the Strand, attorney-at-law, author of the Rejected 
Addresses, the song of “ The Dogs’-meat Man,” and other immortal works — 
and Sydney the Second, otherwise styled the Reverend, rector of Combeflory, 
in the county of Devon, and canon-reside ntiary of St. P aul’s Cathedral ; residing, 
however, in fact, at No. 39, Charles Street, Berkeley Square, and there habitu: ully 
exercising himself i in inditing letters to Lord John Russell, Thomas Barnes, Esq., 
and other men in place and authority, of and concerning the right honourable 
and right reverend Charles James, lord bishop of London, the Right Hon. John 
Wilson Croker, of Kensington, in the said diocess, and divers other topics and 
persons, as to which and whom the said Sydney agrees in the main with the 
said Lord John, and differs in the main from the said Thomas Barnes. 

Southey, in the Doctor, tacks vilipensive prefixes and postfixes to several of 
these (indeed, excepting old Carrington, whom he puffs in some of his books, he 
seems to have no favourite in the gens Smithica), and, among the rest, our 
Sydney the Second is dubbed Joke-Smith. “The Doctor” is at best a clumsy 
wag-—but no one can let this pass. "Tis a dull piece of malice. 

Sydney was born in the year of salvation 1768 — just a ycar before Buona- 
parte and the “ Stunted Corporal :” he is now, consequently, according to the 
Psalmist, in that year which sums up our usual span. But we hope that, as 
Buonaparte kicked the bucket long before the legitimate Davidie period, so 
both Wellington and our Canon may outlive it to a very considerable extent. 
We could ill spare either old Arthur in the Senate, or his venerable contem- 
porary in the Salon. 

They were both indoctrinated with the propria que maribus at Eton: from 
which seminary the one proceeded to join a marching mess as ensign, the 
other to a more jolly, as well as a more stationary one, at Oxford. Here Sydney 
continued, during the legitimate lustrum, to imbibe Greek metres, long and 
short; and full, copious, mellifluous hexameters of Port. It is said that he 
annoyed tutors, proctors, et hoc genus omne, by sundry songs, squibs, and prac- 
tical jokes ; but was, on the whole, a not indecorous young academic. He 
appears to have been rusticated on one occasion, for taking part in a gown-and- 
town row (A.D. 1787); but this did not prevent his passing muster as B.A. 
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two years later, and giving an excellent dinner the same evening at the Black 
Bear, Woodstock: when, among other demonstrations of juvenile pleasantry, 
there occurred a small set-to with the mauleys between him and a certain 
sprightly competitor, by name Bill Howley — an evident adumbration afar off 
of some recent assaults, perpetrated, by means of a sharper weapon, upon a 
Most Reverend member of tiie Church Commission. 

In 1794; influenced by those pure and fervent motives and aspirations 
which are set forth in the canons of the Anglican Church (the canons resi- 
dentiary of Amen Corner included), Sydney took holy orders; humbly devoting 
the rest of his life to the cultivation and extension of the Christian virtues and 
the orthodox faith; renouncing the world and all its works; and taking on 
himself the exalted, but meek character of a steward and overseer in the spiritual 
vineyard. 

Ilis apostolical views and gifts, however, do not appear to have met with 
immediate appreciation : in other words, Sydney remained not only without a 
benefice, but, for some considerable time, without even a curacy. ‘Thus baffled 
in his earnest longings for practical usefulness as a Minister of the Word, he 
cast about for some other field of exertion in which he might display his zeal ; 
and, presently, Scotland offered what England had unwisely refused. Sydney 
became the junior preacher of a small Episcopalian chapel in Edinburgh, the 
senior one being Alison, author of a Treatise on Tuste—author and treatise 
long since alike dead and buried. That most captivating of the fine arts, the 
Eloquence of the Pulpit, was, no doubt, in its most high and palmy state, when 
two such masters wept alternately over the same velvet cushion in the Cowgate. 
Yet, even here, the younger divine found time hang heavy on his hands: a 
fragment of the pastoral duties of a chapel in partibus could hardly be sufficient 
for the energies of such a man at this active, and, we understand, dean period of 
his existence. He therefore extended his sphere, by becoming a regular and 
efficient debater in the Speculative Society of the northern metropolis; where he 
laboured strenuously to give a Christian turn to the discussions, and, if tradition 
may be believed, laid, by his sound arguments and benignant example, the 
foundation of those evangelical convictions and dispositions of which the world 
has since admired the full developement in the persona!, political, and religious 
career of more than one eminent saint and patriot, in all respects worthy to 
have sat at the feet of such a Gamaliel ; for example, Henry, baron Brougham 
and Vaux, who once was, and we trust will soon again be, lord high chancellor 
of England; Francis, lord Jeffrey, now one of the senators of the College of 
Justice in Edinburgh; and the Right Hon. John Archibald Murray, at this time 
her majesty’s lord advocate for Scotland, and recently chairman of the House of 
Commons’ committee on the Roxburgh petition; three disciples whose affec- 
tionate reverence for their spiritual father have (as is well known) remained 
undisturbed amidst the mutations of half a century. 

Sydney, surrounded by such promising sons, now formed a grand plan. 
In a former age, he might probably have founded a new order, either of 
preaching friars or of flé igeilants. Wisely accommodating himself to the cir- 
cumstances and requirements of the opening years of the nineteenth century, 
Father Sydney thought of setting up a review, his holy self for editor, with the 
above-named and a few other pious acolytes, especially Francis Horner, Esq., 
and the Rev. John Playfair, for the contributors. This work was entitled the 
Edinburgh Review ; or, Critical Journal ; and the first number thereof, graced 
with the sweet motto, “ Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur,” was issued 
in October 1802, from the premises of Archibald Constable, aliased by himself 
the Czar of Muscovy ; ; by Jeffrey, the Crafty; and by Lockhart or Wilson, or, 
perhaps, Maginn, the Lord Ligh Constable. 

The apostolical Sydney's journal awakened the nations that sat in darkness, 
and presently gave a new aspect to the whole periodical literature,— nay, to 
the general opinion, doctrine, and character of the time. Its pages, allowed to 
display unrivalled genius, learning, and breadth of views, were even more honour- 
ably distinguished by loftiness of principle, purity of morals, and benignity of 
temper. Its primary objects were to overawe infidel presumption, to chastise 
every symptom of ethical insobriety or political turbulence, to encourage rising 
talents by warm recognition, and to guide them into the right path, when they 
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needed such guidance, by the admonishments of gentle as well as superior 
wisdom. Seldom has a Christian patriot devised for himselfa more splendid 
course of exertion; never, in these our later times, has any one beheld his 
zeal crowned with brighter harbingers of the amaranthine wreath. 

We propose in a future Number to present the reader with a studious flori- 
legium from this work, while it remained under the conduct of Sydney. But 
that was not for along period. Some differences arose among the collaborators, 
and it was found that some more mundane spirit had better be placed in the 
editorial post. Two candidates offered high pretensions on this important occa- 
sion — Francis Jeffrey, and Henry Brougham ; and, for reasons which we shall 
in due course detail, the voice potential of Constable, the proprietor, finally 
determined the question in favour of the former. Had it chanced otherwise, 
Brougham would at this time have been a judge of the Court of Session, and 
Jeffrey, very possibly, an ex-chancellor of England. On such narrow points 
hinge the destinies, sometimes, of men and of kingdoms. Neither Sydney nor 
Brougham abandoned the Review upon Jefirey’s installation; but both, from 
that time, ceased to consider it as the main object. The advocate turned bar- 
rister, M.P., and author of books on colonies, books on orders in council, &c. 
&e. The ejected divine shook the dust of Edina from off his feet ; appeared 
in London as lecturer on ethics, and other matters, in the Royal Institution, 
Albemarle Street; and soon afterwards produced the greatest work that has yet 
issued from his pen— the immortal 


“ LETTERS ON THE SUBJECT OF THE CATHOLICS. 
TO MY BROTHER ABRAHAM, WHO LIVES IN THE COUNTRY, 
BY PETER PLYMLEY.” 


No letters since the Drarer’s ever created such a row as these master- 
pieces of Sydney the Second. He reviewed them with exemplary impartiality 
in the Edinburgh ; Jom Wilson Croker, with most culpable malice and inde- 
corum, in the Quarterly. Hine ille lacryme. ere was the beginning of a feud 
which has now raged, with few intermissions, during nearly thirty years, between 
these two expert dialecticians —the facile principes among the Cliistian wits of 
their respective parties. 

Our readers, understanding that this is only the first of several papers on 
Sydney, will forgive our turning at once to the Plymley. The eleventh edition, 
published in 1811, is the last. The work is now so scarce that we paid for our 
copy no less than fifty shillings: and, being at a loss to comprehend why the 
author will not give another reprint, we consider that we shall merit well of the 
republic by giving, in the mean time, a copious set of extracts. 

We need not, at present, diversify these selections by many comments. We 
desire, primo loco, to submit the best evidence as to the extent and characteristics 
of Sydney's wit and eloquence ; but the proofs afforded of his political sagacity 
and foresight will, at the same time, speak for themselves. In fact, the happy 
results practical of the measure of Catholic Emancipation are the only comment 
which political posterity will affix to the Letters of Peter Plymley. His wise 
and gentle castigation of his brother Abraham's old-fashioned prejudices against 
the Catholic priesthood, and in favour of the so-called “ Protestant constitution ” 
of this empire —in particular, Sydney’s complete demolition of the twaddle 
touching dangers of Jesuitical evasion in the matter of oaths ;—all these things 
have had such a seal set upon them by our own recent experience, that disserta- 
tion would be frivolous. 

We believe, therefore, our best way will be simply to pick out the passages 
which have seemed to us most strikingly indicative of the style and scope of the 
reverend author’s “ High Argument,” and arrange them in lucid order for the 
gratification of the existing public, and more especially of those numerous Whigs, 
Radicals, and Tories, who were in their nurses’ arms in 1811. 

If the effect be not to shame Lord Melbourne into compliance with certain 
late suggestions touching the erection of a new bishopric in Mayfair, we shall 
certainly be disappointed. So, here goes! 
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«* Dear Abrabam,—A worthier and bet- 
ter man than yourself does not exist; but 
1 have always told you, from the time of 
our boyhood, that you were a bit of a 
goose. Your parochial affairs are go- 
verned with exemplary order and regu- 
larity ; you are as powerful in the vestry 
as Mr. Perceval is in the House of Com- 
mons —and ] must say, with much more 
reason ; nor do] know any church where 
the faces and smock-frocks of the con- 
gregation are so clean, or their eyes so 
uniformly directed to the preacher. There 
is another point upon which I will do you 
ample justice; and that is, that the eyes 
so directed towards you are wide open ; 
for the rustic has, in general, good prin- 
ciples, though he cannot control his ani- 
mal habits ; and, however loud he may 
snore, his face is perpetually turned to- 
wards the fountain of orthodoxy. 

‘* Having done you this act of justice, 
I shall proceed, according to our ancient 
intimacy and familiarity, to explain to 
you my opinions about the Catholics, 
and to reply to yours. 

“In the first place, my sweet Abraham, 
the pope is not landed — nor are there 
any curates sent out after him — nor has 
he been hid at St. Alban’s by the dowager 
Lady Spencer — nor dined privately” at 
Holland House — nor been seen near 
Dropmore. If these fears exist (which 
I do not believe), they exist only in the 
mind of the chancellor of the exchequer ; 
they emanate from his zeal for the Pro- 
testant interest ; and, though they reflect 
the highest honour upon the delicate irri- 

tability of his faith, must certainly be 

considered as more ambiguous proofs of 
the sanity and vigour of his understand- 
ing. By this time, however, the best 
informed clergy in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis are convinced that the ru- 
mour is without foundation : and, though 
the pope is probably hovering about our 
coast in a fishing-smack, it is most likely 
he will fall a prey to the vigilance of 
our cruisers; and it is certain he has 
not yet polluted the Protestantism of 
our soil. 

** Exactly in the same manner, 
story of the wooden gods 
Cc haring Cross, by an order from the 
Foreign Office, turns out to be without 
the shadow of a foundation. Instead of 
the anzels and archangels mentioned by 
the informer, nothing was discovered but 
a wooden image of Lord Mulgrave, going 
Cown to Chatham as a head-piece for the 
Spanker gun-vessel: it was an exact re- 
semblance of his lordship in his military 
uniform ; and therefore as little like a god 
as can well be imagined. 


the 
seized at 





Sydney Smith, alias Peter Plymley. 


Extract 1.— Abraham's alarms about the Pope and Popery soothed. Heresy 
and Dissent —Tory Persecution — Canning and Perceval characterised. 
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‘“‘ Having set your fears at rest as to 
the extent of the conspiracy formed - 
against the Protestant religion, I will 
now come to the argument itself, 

“You say these men interpret the 
Scriptures in an unorthodox manner ; 
and that they eat their God. Very likely. 
All this may seem very important to you, 
who live fourteen miles from a market- 
town, and, from long residence upon 
your living, are become a kind of holy 
vegetable ; and, in a theological sense, 
it is highly important. But I want sol- 
diers and sailors for the state ; 1 want to 
make a greater use than I now can do of 
a poor country full of men; I want to 
render the military service popular among 
the Irish ; to check the power of France ; 
to make every possible exertion for the 
safety of Europe, which, in twenty years’ 
time, will be nothing but a mass of 
French slaves: and then you, and ten 
thousand other such boobies as you, call 
out, ‘ For God's sake, do not think of 
raising cavalry and infantry in Ireland ! 
They “interpret the Epistle to Timothy 
in a different manner from what we do! 
They eat a bit of wafer every Sunday, 
which they call their God !’ ‘I wish to 
my soul they would eat you, and such 
reasoners as you are. What! when Turk, 
Jew, Heretic, Infidel,Catholic, Protestant, 
are all combined against this country — 
when men of every religious persuasion, 
and no religious persuasion— when the 
population of half the globe is up in arms 
against us,—are we to stand examining 
our generals and armies, as a aes exa- 
mines a candidate for holy orders? and 
to suffer no one to bleed for England who 
does not agree with you about the 2d of 
Timothy? 

“«T am as disgusted with the nonsense 
of the Roman Catholic religion as you 
can be: and no man who talks such non- 
sense shall ever tithe the product of the 
earth, nor meddle with the ecclesiastical 
establishment in any shape; but what 
have I to do with the speculative non. 
sense of his theology, when the object is 
to elect the mayor “ofa county town, or 
to appoint a colonel of a marching regi- 
ment? Will a man discharge the solemn 
impertinences of the one office with less 
zeal, or shrink from the bloody bold- 
ness of the other with greater timidity, 
because the blockhead thinks he can eat 
angels in muffins, and chew a spirit :al 
nature in the crumpet which he buys 
from the baker's shop? I am sorry 
there should be such impious folly in 
the world; but ] should be ten times a 
greater fool than he is, if I refused to 
lead him out against the enemies of the 
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state till he had made a solemn protesta- 
tion that the crumpet was spiritless, and 
the muffin nothing but an human muffin. 
Your whole argument is wrong: the 
state has nothing whatever to do with 
theological errors, which do not violate 
the common rules of morality, and mili- 
tate against the fair power of the ruler. 
It leaves all these errors to you, and to 

such as you. You have every tenth 
porker in your parish for refuting them ; 
and take care that you are vigilant and 
logical in the task. 

**T love the church as well as you do; 
but you totally mistake the nature of an 
establishment, when you contend that it 
ought to be connected with the military 
and civil career of every individual in 
the state. It is quite right that there 
should be one clergyman to every parish, 
interpreting the scriptures after a parti- 
cular manner, ruled by a regular hier- 
archy, and paid with a rich proportion 
of haycocks and wheatsheafs. When I 
have laid this foundation for a rational 
religion in the state—when I have placed 
ten thousand well educated men in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom to preach it 
up, and compelled every body to pay 
them, whether they hear them or not — 
I have taken such measures as I know 
must always procure an immense ma- 
jority in favour of the established church : 
but I can go no further. I cannot set up 
a civil inquisition, and say to one you 
shall not be a butcher because you are 
not orthodox ; and prohibit another from 
brewing, and a third from administering 
the law, and a fourth from defending the 
country. Ifcommon justice did not pro- 
hibit me from such a conduct, common 
sense would. The advantage to be gained 
by quitting the heresy would make it 
shameful to abandon it: and men, who 
had once left the church, would continue 


** God bless you, reverend Abraham, 
and defend you from the pope, and all 
of us from that administration who seck 
power by opposing a measure which 
Burke, Pitt, and Fox, all considered as 
absolutely necessary to the existence of 
the country. 

“The Catholic asks you to abolish 
some oaths which oppress him; your 
answer is, that he does not respect oaths. 
Then why subject him to the test of 
oaths? The oaths keep him out of par- 
liament. Why, then, he respects them. 
Turn which way you will, either your 
laws are nugatory, or the Catholic is 
bound by religious obligations as you 
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Extract Il.— The humbug about Oaths, and the folly of apprehending harm from 
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a Catholic party in the House of Commons — the absurdity of caring a straw 

about the moral character of Ministers and Statesmen — Canning crucified. 
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in such a state of alienation from a point 
of honour, and transmit that spirit to 
their latest posterity. This is just the 
effect your dioqaalifying laws have pro- 
duced. They have fed Dr. Rees and 
Dr. Kippis, crowded the congregation of 
the Old Jewry to suffocation, and enabled 
every sublapsarian, and superlapsarian, 
and semipelagian clergyman to build 
himself a neat brick chapel, and live 
with some distant resemblance to the 
state of a gentleman. 

“‘ IT found in your letter the usual re- 
mark about fire, fagot, and bloody Mary. 
Are you aware, my dear priest, that there 
were as many persons put to death for 
religious opinions under the mild Eliza- 
beth as under the bloody Mary? The 
reign of the former was, to be sure, ten 
times as long; but I only mention the 
fact, merely to shew you that something 
depends upon the age in which men live, 
as well as on their religious opinions, 
Three hundred years ago, men burut and 
hanged each other for these opinions. 
Time has softened Catholic, as well as 
Protestant : they both required it ; though 
each perceives only his own improvement, 
and is blind to that of the other. We are 
all the creatures of circumstances. I know 
not a kinder and better man than yourself; 
but you (if you had lived in those times) 
would certainly have roasted your Ca- 
tholic. 

‘*T cannot extend my letter any further 
at present, but you shall soon hear from 
me again. You tell me I am a party man, 
I hope 1 shall always be so, when I see 
my country in the hands of a pert Lon- 
don joker and a second-rate law yer. Of 
the first no other good is known than 
that he makes pretty Latin verses. The 
second seems to me to have the head of 
a country parson, and the tongue of an 
Old Bailey lawyer.” 








are, But no eel in the well-sanded fist 
of a cook-maid, upon the eve of being 
skinned, ever twisted and writhed as 
an orthodox parson does, when he is 
compelled by the gripe of reason to 
admit any thing in favour of a dis- 
senter. 

“1 will not dispute with you whether 
the pope be or be not the scarlet lady of 
Babylon. I hope it is not so ; because 
Iam afraid it will induce his majesty’s 
chancellor of the exchequer to introduce 
several severe bills against popery, if that 
is the case; and though he will have the 
decency to appoint a previous committee 
of inquiry as to the fact, the committee 
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will be garbled, and the report inflam. 
matory. 

“‘ What matters it the seven thou- 
sandth part of a farthing who is the spi- 
ritual head of any church? Is not Mr. 
Wilberforce at the head of the church of 
Clapham? Is not Dr. Letsom at the 
head of the Quaker church? Is not the 
General Assembly at the head of the 
Church of Scotland? How is the go- 
vernment disturbed by these many- 
headed churches? or in what way is the 
power of the crown augmented by this 
almost nominal dignity ? 

“ The king appoints a fast-day once 
a-year, and he makes the bishops: and 
if the government would take half the 
pains to keep the Catholics out of the 
arms of France, that it does to widen 
‘Temple Bar or improve Snow Hill, the 
king would get into his hands the ap- 
pointments of the titular bishops of Ire- 
land. Both Mr. C.’s sisters enjoy pen- 
sions more than sufficient to place the 
two greatest dignitaries of the Irish Ca- 
tholic church entirely at the disposal of 
the crown. Every body who knows Ire- 
land, knows perfectly well that nothing 
would be easier, with the expenditure of 
alittle money, than to preserve enough 
of the ostensible appointment in the 
hands of the pope to satisfy the scruples 
of the Catholics, while the real nomina- 
tion remained with the crown. 

“What are your dangers which 
threaten the establishment? Reduce 
this declamation to a point, and let us 
understand what you mean. ‘The most 
ample allowance does not calculate that 
there would be more than twenty mem- 
bers who were Roman Catholics in one 
house, and ten in the other, if the Ca- 
tholic emancipation were carried into 
effect. Do you mean that these thirty 
members would bring in a bill to take 
away the tithes from the Protestant, and 
to pay them to the Catholic clergy? Do 
you mean that a Catholic general would 
march his army into the House of Com. 
mons, and purge it of Mr. Perceval and 
Dr. Duigenan? or that the theological 
writers would become all of a sudden 
more acute and more learned, if the pre- 
sent civil incapacities were removed ? 
Do you fear for your tithes, or your doc- 
trines, or your person, or the English 
constitution? Every fear, taken sepa- 
rately, is so glaringly absurd, that no 
man has the folly or the boldness to 
state it. Every one conceals his igno- 
rance, or his baseness, in a stupid general 
panic, which, when called on, he is ut- 
terly incapable of explaining. Whatever 
you think of the Catholics, there they 
uwre— you cannot get rid of them: your 
alternative is, to give them a lawful place 
for stating their grievances, or an unlaw- 
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ful one. If you do not admit them to the 
House of Commons, they will hold their 
parliament in Potato Place, Dublin, and 
be ten times as violent and inflammatory 
as they would be in Westminster. No- 
thing would give me such an idea of se- 
curity as to see twenty or thirty Catholic 
gentlemen in parliament, looked upon by 
all the Catholics as the fair and proper 
organ of their party. I should have 
thought it the height of good fortune 
that such a wish existed on their part, 
and the very essence of madness and 
ignorance to rejectit. Can you murder 
the Catholies? Can you neglect them ? 
They are too numerous for both these 
expedients. What remains to be done 
is obvious to every human being,— but 
to that man who, instead of being a 
Methodist preacher, is, for the curse of 
us and our children, and for the ruin of 
Troy, and the misery of good old Priam 
and his sons, become a legislator and a 
politician. 

“ The English, I believe, are as truly 
religious as any nation in Europe; I 
know no greater blessing : but it earries 
with it this evil in its train, that any vil- 
lain who will bawl out ‘ The church is 
in danger !’ may get a place and a good 
pension ; and that any administration, 
who will do the same thing, may bring 
a set of men into power, who, at a mo- 
ment of stationary and passive piety, 
would be hooted by the very boys in the 
streets. But it is not all religion ; it is, 
in great part, that narrow and exclusive 
spirit which delights to keep the common 
blessings of sun and air and freedom 
from other human beings. ‘ Your reli- 
gion has always been degraded ; you are 
in the dust, and I will take care you 
never rise again. I should enjoy less 
the possession of any earthly good, by 
every additional person to whom it was 
extended.’ You may not be aware of it 
yourself, most reverend Abraham, but 
you deny their freedom to the Catholics 
upon the same principle that Sarah, your 
wife, refuses to give the receipt for a 
ham or a gooseberry dumpling,—she 
values her receipts, not because they 
secure to her a certain flavour, but be- 
cause they remind her that her neigh- 
bours want it: a feeling laughable in a 
priestess, shameful in a priest; venial 
when it withholds the blessings of a 
ham, tyrannical and execrable when it 
narrows the boon of religious freedom. 

‘“« You spend a great deal of ink about 
the character of the present prime mi- 
nister. Grant you all that you write ; 
I say, I fear he will ruin Ireland, and 
pursue a line of policy destructive to the 
true interest of his country: and then 
you tell me he is faithful to Mrs. Per- 
ceval, and kind to the Master Percevals, 
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These are, undoubtedly, the first qualifi- 
cations to be looked to in a time of the 
most serious public danger ; but, some- 
how or another (if public and private 
virtues must always be incompatible), 
I should prefer that he destroyed the 
domestic happiness of Wood or Cockrell, 
owed for the veal of the preceding 
year, whipped his boys, and saved his 
country. 

“ The late administration did not do 
right ; they did not build their measures 
upon the solid basis of facts, They 
should have caused several Catholics to 
have been dissected after death, by sur- 
geons of either religion ; and the report 
to have been published, with accom- 
panying plates. If the viscera, and other 
organs of life, had been found to be the 
same as in Protestant bodies ; if the pro- 
visions of nerves, arteries, cerebrum, and 
cerebellum, had been the same as we are 
provided with, or as the Dissenters are 
now known to possess—then, indeed, 
they might have met Mr. Perceval upon 
a proud eminence, and convinced the 
country at large of the strong probability 
that the Catholics are really human crea. 
tures, endowed with the feelings of men, 
and entitled to all their rights. But, 
instead of this wise and prudent measure, 
Lord Howick, with his usual precipitation, 
brings forward a bill in their favour, 
without offering the slightest proof to 
the country that they were any thing 
more than horses and oxen. The person 
who shews the lama at the corner of 
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Exrract III.—Perceval and Canning again— Catholic Emancipation the only 
chance for our escaping being reduced to a province of Napoleon Benaparte’s 
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Piccadilly has the precaution to write up, 
: Allowed. by Sir Joseph Banks to be a 
real quadruped ;’ so his lordship might 
have said, ‘ Allowed by the bench of 
bishops to be real human creatures.’ 
I could write you twenty letters upon 
this subject; but I am tired, and so | 
suppose are you. Our friendship is now 
of forty years standing: you know me 
to be a truly religious man; but I shud- 
der to see religion treated like a cockade 
or a pint of beer, and made the instru- 
ment ofa party. I love the king, but | 
love the people as well as the king ; and 
if I am sorry to see his old age molested, 
Iam much more sorry to see four mil- 
lions of Catholics baffled in their just 
expectations. If I love Lord Grenville 
and Lord Howick, it is because they love 
their country : if I abhor ******, it is 
because I know there is but one man 
among them who is not laughing at the 
enormous folly and credulity of the coun. 
try, and that he is an ignorant and mis- 
chievous bigot. As for the light and fri- 
volous jester, of whom it is your misfor- 
tune to think so highly, learn, my dear 
Abraham, that this political Killigrew, 
just before the breaking-up of the last 
administration, was in actual treaty with 
them for a place; and if they had sur. 
vived twenty-four hours longer, he would 
have been now declaiming against the cry 
of No Popery, instead of inflaming it! 
With this practical comment on the base- 
ness of human nature, I bid you adieu.” 


empire — Perils of Mrs. Plymley in case of French invasion. 


*¢ Whatever can be done by very mis- 
taken notions of the piety of a Christian, 
and by very wretched imitation of the 
eloquence of Mr. Pitt, will be done by 
these two gentlemen. After all, if they 
both really were what they both either 
wish to be, or wish to be thought—if 
the one were an enlightened Christian, 
who drew from the Gospel the toleration, 
the charity, and the sweetness which it 
contains—and if the other really pos- 
sessed any portion of the great under- 
standing of his Nisus, who guarded him 
from the weapons of the Whigs, I should 
still doubt if they could save us. But I 
am sure we are not to be saved by reli- 
gious hatred and by religious trifling ; 
by any psalmody, however sweet ; or by 
any persecution, however sharp: [ am 
certain the sounds of Mr. Pitt’s voice, 
and the measure of his tones, and the 
movement of his arms, will do nothing 
for us; when these tones, and move- 
ments, and voice, bring us always de- 
clamation without sense or knowledge, 


and ridicule, without good humour or con- 
ciliation, Oh, Mr. Plymley, Mr. Plym- 
ley, this never will do! Mrs, Abraham 
Plymley, my sister, will be led away 
captive by an amorous Gaul; and Joel 
Plymley, your first-born, will be a French 
drummer. 

‘** Out of sight, out of mind,’ seems to 
be a proverb which applies to enemies as 
well as friends. Because the French 
army was no longer seen from the cliffs 
of Dover — because the sound of cannon 
was no longer heard by the debauched 
London bathers on the Sussex coast — 
because the Morning Post no longer fixed 
the invasion sometimes for Monday, 
sometimes for Tuesday, sometimes (po- 
sitively for the last time of invading) on 
Saturday—because all these causes of 
terror were suspended, you conceived 
the power of Bonaparte to be at an end, 
and were setting off for Paris, with Lord 
Hawkesbury, the conqueror. This is 
precisely the method in which the Eng- 
lish have acted during the whole of the 
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revolutionary war, If Austria or Prussia 
armed, doctors of divinity immediately 
printed those passages out of Habakkuk, 
in which the destruction of the usurper, 
by General Mack and the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, are so clearly predicted. If Bona- 
parte halted, there was a mutiny or a 
dysentery. If any one of his generals 
were eaten up by the light troops of 
Russia, and picked (as their manner is) 
to the bone, the sanguine spirit of this 
country displayed itself in all its glory. 
What scenes of infamy did the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice lay open to 
our astonished eyes : tradesmen's daugh- 
ters dancing; pots of beer carried out 
between the first and second lesson ; and 
dark and distant rumours of indecent 
prints. Clouds of Mr. Canning’s cousins 
arrived by the wagons ; all the contractors 
left their cards with Mr. Rose ; and every 
plunderer of the public crawled out of his 
hole, like slugs, and grubs, and worms, 
after a shower of rain. 

“ Ifmy voice could have been heard 
at the late changes, I should have said, 
‘Gently; patience; stop a little; the 
time is not yet come ; the mud of Poland 
will harden, and the bowels of the French 
grenadiers will recover their tone. When 
honesty, good sense, and liberality, have 
extricated you out of your present em- 
barrassment, then dismiss them as a 
matter of course; but you cannot spare 
them just now. Don’t be in too great a 
hurry, or there will be no monarch to 
flatter, and no country to pillage ; only 
submit for a little time to be respected 
abroad ; overlook the painful absence of 
the tax-gatherer for a few years ; bear up 
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nobly under the increase of freedom and 
of liberal policy for a little time, and I 
promise you, at the expiration of that 
period, you shall be plundered, insulted, 
disgraced, and restrained, to your heart's 
content. Do not imagine I have any in- 
tention of putting servility and canting 
hypocrisy permanently out of place, or 
of filling up with courage and sense those 
offices which naturally devolve upon de- 
corous imbecility and flexible cunning. 
Give us only a little time to keep off the 
hussars of France, and then the jobbers 
and jesters shall return to their birthright, 
and public virtue be called by its old name 
of fanaticism.’* Such is the advice I 
would have offered to my infatuated 
countrymen; but it rained very hard in 
November, Brother Abraham, and the 
bowels of our enemies were loosened, 
and we put our trust in white fluxes and 
wet mud; and there is nothing now to 
oppose to the conqueror of the world, 
but a small table wit and the sallow sur- 
veyor of the meltings. 

** You ask me if I think it possible for 
this country to survive the recent misfor- 
tunes of Europe? I answer you, without 
the slightest degree of hesitation, that, if 
Bonaparte lives, and a great deal is not 
immediately done for the conciliation of 
the Catholics, it does seem to me abso- 
lutely impossible but that we must perish ; 
and take this with you, that we shall pe- 
rish without exciting the slightest feeling 
of present or future compassion, but fall 
amidst the hootings and revilings of Eu- 
rope, as a nation of blockheads, Method. 
ists, and old women.” 


Extract 1V.— Impossibility of practical mischief from a Popish Tail further 
demonstrated —- Absurdity of the notion that Concession would have to follow 


Concession. 


“ What is it the Catholics ask of you? 
Do not exclude us from the honours 
and emoluments of the state, because we 
worship God in one way and you worship 
him in another! In a period of the 
deepest peace and the fattest prosperity 
this would be a fair request; it should 
be granted, if Lord Hawkesbury had 
reached Paris, if Mr. Canning’s inter- 
preter had threatened the senate in an 
opening speech, or Mr. Perceval ex- 
plained to them the improvements he 
meant to introduce into the Catholic re- 
ligion: but to deny the Irish this justice 


now, in the present state of Europe, and 
in the summer months, just as the season 
for destroying kingdoms is coming on, 
is, beloved Abraham ! whatever you may 
think of it, little short of positive in- 
sanity. 

‘* Here is a frigate, attacked by a cor- 
sair ofimmense strength and size; rigging 
cut, masts in danger of coming by the 
board, four foot water in the hold, men 
dropping off very fast: in this dreadful 
situation, how do you think the captain 
acts (whose name shall be Perceval)? 
He calls all hands upon deck; talks to 


* “This is Mr. Canning’s term for the detection of public abuses ; a term invented 


by him, and adopted by that simious parasite” [Lord Palmerston] “ who is always 
grinning at his heels. Nature descends down to infinite smallness. Mr. Canning 
has his parasites ; and if you take a large buzzing blue-bottle fly, and look at it in a 
microscope, you may see twenty or thirty little ugly insects crawling about it, which, 
doubtless, think their fly to be the bluest, grandest, merriest, most important animal 
in the universe, and are convinced the world would be at an end ifit ceased to buzz.” 
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them of king, country, glory, sweethearts, 
gin, French prison, wooden shoes, Old 
England, and hearts of oak: they give 
three cheers, rush to their guns, and, 
after a tremendous conflict, succeed in 
beating off the enemy. Not a syllable 
of all this; this is not the manner in 
which the honourable commander goes 
to work: the first thing he does is to 
secure twenty or thirty of his prime 
sailors, who happen to be Catholics, to 
clap them in irons, and set over them a 
guard of as many Protestants. Having 
taken this admirable method of defending 
himself against his infidel opponents, he 
goes upon deck ; reminds the sailors, in 
a very bitter harangue, that they are of 
different religions ; exhorts the Episcopal 
gunner not to trust to the Presbyterian 
quarter-master ; issues positive orders, 
that the Catholics should be fired at upon 
the first appearance of discontent ; rushes 
through blood and brains, examining his 
men in the Catechism and Thirty-nine 
Articles; and positively forbids every 
one to sponge or ram who has not taken 
the sacrament according to the Church 
of England. Was it right to take out a 
captain made of excellent British stuff, 
and to put in such a man as this? Is 
not he more like a parson, or a talking 
lawyer, than a thorough-bred seaman? 
And built as she is of heart of oak, and 
admirably manned, is it possible with 
such a captain to save this ship from 
going to the bottom ? 
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** You have an argument, I perceive, 
in common with many others, against the 
Catholics —that their demands complied 
with would only lead to further exactions, 
and that it is better to resist them now, 
before any thing is conceded, than here- 
after, when it is found that all concessions 
are in vain. I wish the chancellor of 
the exchequer, who uses this reasoning 
to exclude others from their just rights, 
had tried its efficacy, not by his under- 
standing, but by (what are full of much 
better things) his pockets. Suppose the 
person to whom he applied for the melt- 
ings had withstood every plea of wife 
and fourteen children, no business and 
good character, and refused him this 
paltry little office because he might bere- 
after attempt to get hold of the revenues 
of the duchy of Lancaster for life ; would 
not Mr. Perceval have contended eagerly 
against the injustice of refusing moderate 
requests, because immoderate ones may 
hereafter be made ? 

“* Nothing, in fact, can be so grossly 
absurd as the argument which says, [ 
will deny justice to you now, because | 
suspect future injustice from you. At 
this rate, you may lock a man up in your 
stable, and refuse to let him out hecause 
you suspect that he has an intention, at 
some future period, of robbing your hen. 
roost. You may horsewhip him at Lady- 
day, because you believe he will affront 
you at Midsummer.” 


Extracr V.—The Evangelicals « more dangerous set than the Papists — Compa- 
rative propriety of a persecution against the Claphamists — Selection of suitable 
pains and penalties for the ** Patent Christians.” 


“JT admit there is a vast luxury in 
selecting a particular set of Christians, 
and in worrying them as a boy worries a 
puppy dog: it is an amusement in which 
all the young English are brought up 
from their earliest days. I like the idea 
of saying to men who use a different 
hassock from me, that, till they change 
their hassock, they shall never be colo- 
nels, aldermen, or parliament-men. While 
I am gratifying my personal insolence 
respecting religious forms, I fondle my- 
self into an idea that I am religious, and 
that I am doing my duty in the most 
exemplary (as I certainly am in the most 
easy) way. Butthen, my good Abraham, 
this sport, admirable as it is, is become, 
with respect to the Catholics, a little 
dangerous ; and if we are not extremely 
careful in taking the amusement, we 
shall tumble into the holy water and be 
drowned. As it seems necessary to your 
idea of an established church to have 
somebody to worry and torment, suppose 
we were to select, for this purpose, 
William Wilberforce, Esq., and the pa- 
tent Christians of Clapham, We shall 


by this expedient enjoy the same oppor- 
tunity for cruelty and injustice, without 
being exposed to the same risks. We 
will compel them to abjure vital clergy- 
men by a public test; to deny that the 
said William Wilberforce has any power 
of working miracles, touching for barren- 
ness, or any other infirmity ; or that he 
is endowed with any preternatural gift 
whatever. We will swear them to the 
doctrine of good works—compel them 
to preach common sense, and to hear it 
—to frequent bishops, deans, and other 
high churchmen—and to appear (once 
in ihe quarter, at the least) at some 
melodrame, opera, pantomime, or other 
light scenical representation: in short, 
we will gratify the love of insolence and 
power ; we will enjoy the old orthodox 
sport of witnessing the impotent anger 
of men compelled to submit to civil de- 
gradation, or to sacrifice their notions of 
truth to ours. And all this we may do 
without the slightest risk, because their 
numbers are, as yet, not very consider- 
able. Cruelty and injustice must, of 
course, exist; but why connect them 
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with danger? Why torture a bull-dog, 
when you can get a frog or arabbit? 1 
am sure my proposal will meet with the 
most universal approbation. Do not be 
apprehensive of any opposition from mi- 
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nisters. If it is a case of hatred, we are 
sure that one man will defend it by the 
Gospel ; if it abridges human freedom, 
we know tbat another will find precedents 
for it in the Revolution.” 


Extract V1.—Sketch of the History of Scottish Presbylerianism— George the 
Lhird’s ridiculous scrupulosity about his Coronation Oath — Mrs. Plymley 


agam. 


“Ifthe great mass of the people, en- 
vironed as they are on every side with 
Jenkinsons, Perceyals, Melvilles, and 
other perils, were to pray for divine illu- 
mination and aid, what more could Pro- 
vidence in its mercy do than send them 
the example of Scotland? For what a 
length of years was it attempted to com- 
pel the Scotch to change their religion : 
horse, foot, artillery, and armed prebend- 
aries, were sent out after the Presbyterian 
parsons and their congregations. The 
Percevals of those days called for blood. 
This call is never made in vain, and 
blood was shed ; but, to the astonishment 
and horror of the Percevals of those days, 
they could not introduce the Book of 
Common Prayer, nor prevent that meta- 
physical people from going to heaven 
their true way, instead of our true way. 
With a little oatmeal for food, and a little 
sulphur for friction —allaying cutaneous 
irritation with the one hand, and holding 
his Calvinistical creed in the other — 
Sawney ran away to his flinty hills, sung 
his psalm out of tune his own way, and 
listened to his sermon of two hours’ long, 
amid the rough and imposing melancholy 
of the tallest thistles. But Sawney 
brought up his unbreeched offspring in 


a cordial hatred of his oppressors; and 
Scotland was as much a part of the weak- 
ness of England then, as Ireland is at 
this moment. The true and the only 
remedy was applied: the Scotch were 
suffered to worship God after their own 
tiresome manuer, without pain, penalty, 
and privation. No lightnings descended 
from heaven ; the country was not ruin- 
ed ; the world is not yet come to an end; 
the dignitaries who foretold all these 
consequences are utterly forgotten. 

*“T cannot finish this letter, without 
expressing my surprise and pleasure at 
your abuse of the servile addresses poured 
in upon the throne; nor can I conceive 
a greater disgust to a monarch, with a 
true English heart, than to see such a 
question as that of Catholic Emancipation 
argued, not with a reference to its jus- 
tice or its importance, but universally 
considered to be of no further conse- 
quence than as it affects his own private 
feelings. ‘Ihat these sentiments should 
be mine is not wonderful; but how they 
came to be yours, does, I confess, fill 
me with surprise. Are you moved by 
the arrival of the Irish brigade at Ant- 
werp, and the amorous violence which 
awaits Mrs. Plymley ?” 


Extract VII.—Inefficiency of the British Army, and especially of our Generals— 
Picture of the French in Kent — Necessity of having Irish Catholics to. assist 
in protecting Lord Somerville’s Piggery and Mrs. Abraham Plymley’s Purity. 


“ You cannot imagine, you say, that 
England will ever be ruined and con- 
quered ; and for no other reason, that I 
can find, but because it seems so very 
odd it should be ruined and conquered, 
Alas! so reasoned in their time the 
Austrian, Russian, and Prussian Plym- 
leys. But the English are brave: so 
were all these nations. You might get 
together an bundred thousand men, indi- 
vidually brave; but, without generals 
capable of commanding such a machine, 
it would be as useless as a first-rate man- 
of-war manned by Oxford clergymen or 
Parisian shopkeepers. 1 do not say this 
to the disparagement of English officers 
—they have had no means of acquiring 
experience ; but I do say it to create 
alarm : for we do not appear to me to be 
half alarmed enough, or to entertain that 
sense of our danger which leads to the 
most obvious means of self-defence, As 


for the spirit of the peasantry in making 
a gallant defence behind hedge-rows, 
and through plate-racks and hencoops, 
highly as 1 think of their bravery, I do 
not know any nation in Europe so likely 
to be struck with panic as the English ; 
and this from their total unacquaintance 
with sciences of war. Old wheat and 
beans blazing for twenty miles round — 
cart-mares shot—sows, of Lord Somer- 
ville’s breed, running wild over the 
country —the minister of the parish 
wounded sorely in his hinder parts — 
Mrs. Plymley in fits ; all these scenes 
of war an Austrian or a Russian has seen 
three or four times over: but it is now 
three centuries since an English pig has 
fallen in a fair battle upon English 
ground, or a farm-house been rifled, or 
a clergyman's wife been subjected to any 
other proposals of love than the connubial 
endearments of her sleek and orthodox 
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mate. The old edition of Plutarch’s 
Lives, which lies in the corner of your 
parlouvr-window, has contributed to work 
you up to the most romantic expectations 
of our Roman behaviour. You are per- 
suaded that Lord Amherst will defend 
Kew Bridge like Cocles ; that some maid 
of honour will break away from her cap- 
tivity, and swim over the Thames ; that 
the Duke of York will burn bis capitu- 
lating hand; and little Mr. Sturges 
Bourne give forty years’ purchase for 
Moulsham Hall, while the French are 
encamped upon it. I hope we shall wit- 
ness all this, if the French do come; but, 
in the meantime, I am so enchanted with 
the ordinary English behaviour of these 


Extract VII[.—State of Feeling about Papists and Baboons Contrasted— 


[April, 


invaluable persons, that I earnestly pray 
no opportunity may be given them for 
Roman valour, and for those very un- 
Roman pensions which they would all, 
of course, take especial care to claim in 
consequence. But whatever was our 
conduct, if every ploughman was as 
great a hero as he who was called from 
his oxen to save Rome from her enemies, 
I should still say, that, at such a crisis, 
you want the affections of all your sub- 
jects in both islands: there is no spirit 
which you must alienate, no heart you 
must avert; every man must feel he has 
a country, and that there is an urgent 
and pressing cause why he should ex- 
pose himself to death.” 


Weight of Shiel, O'Connell, §c., on the score of Wealth and Respectability 
— The Scarlet Lady, and Red Hair — Another Cut at Clapham Common. 


“« The effects of penal laws, in matters 
of religion, are never confined to those 
limits in which the legislature intended 
they should be placed: it is not only 
that I am excluded from certain offices 
and diguities because I am a Catholic, 
but the exclusion carries with it a certain 
stigma, which degrades me in the eyes 
of the monopolising sect, and the very 
name of my religion becomes odious. 
These effects are so very striking in 
England, that I solemnly believe blue 
and red baboons to be more popular here 
than Catholics and Presbyterians; they 
are more understood, and there is a 
greater disposition to do something for 
them. When a country squire hears of 
an ape, his first feeling is to give it nuts 
and apples; when he hears of a Dis- 
senter, his immediate impulse is to com- 
mit it to the county gaol, to shave its 
head, to alter its customary food, and to 
have it privately whipped. This is no 
caricature, but an accurate picture of 
national feelings, as they degrade and 
endanger us at this very moment. 

“In the last year, land, to the amount 
of eight hundred thousand pounds, was 
purchased by the Catholics in Ireland. 
Do you think it possible to be-Perceval, 
and be-Canning, and be-Castlereagh such 
a body of men as this out of their com- 
mon rights and their common sense? 
Mr. George Canning may laugh and joke 
at the idea of Protestant bailiffs ravishing 
Catholic ladies, under the ninth clause 
of the Sun-set Bill; but, if some better 
remedy is not applied to the distractions 
of Ireland than the jocularity of Mr. 
Canning, they will soon put an end to 
his pension, and to the pension, of those 
‘near and dear relatives,’ for whose eat- 
ing, drinking, washing, and clothing, 
every man in the United Kingdoms now 
pays his twopence or threepence a-year. 





You may call these observations coarse, 
if you please ; but I have no idea that 
the Sophias and Carolines of any man 
breathing are to eat national veal, to 
drink public tea, to wear Treasury ri- 
bands, and then that we are to be told 
that it is coarse to animadvert upon this 
pitiful and eleemosynary splendour. If 
this is right, why not mention it? If it 
is wrong, why should not he who enjoys 
the ease of supporting his sisters in this 
manner bear the shame of it? Every 
body seems, hitherto, to have spared a 
man who never spares any body. 

‘‘ As for the enormous wax candles, 
and superstitious mummeries, and painted 
jackets of the Catholic priests, I fear 
them not. Tell me that the world will 
return again, under the influence of the 
small-pox; that Lord Castlereagh will 
hereafter oppose the power of the court ; 
that Lord Howick and Mr. Grattan will 
do each of them a mean and dishonour- 
able action ; that any body who has heard 
Lord Redesdale speak once, will know- 
ingly and willingly hear him again ; that 
Lord Eldon has assented to the fact of 
two and two making four, without shed- 
ding tears, or expressing the smallest 
doubt or scruple;—tell me any other 
thing, absurd or incredible, but, for the 
love of common sense, let me hear no 
more of the danger to be apprehended 
from the general diffusion of popery- 
It is too absurd to be reasoned upon; 
every man feels it is nonsense when he 
hears it stated, and so does every man 
while he is stating it. 

“« There are forty-five members in one 
house, and sixteen in the other, who al- 
ways are Dissenters. There is no law 
which would prevent every member of 
the Lords and Commons from being Dis- 
senters. The Catholics could not bring 
into parliament half the number of tlie 
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Scotch members ; and yet one exclusion 
is of such immense importance, because 
it has taken place; and the other, no 
human being thinks of, because no one 
is accustomed to it. I have often thought, 
if the wisdom of our ancestors had excluded 
all persons with red hair from the House 
of Commons, of the throes and convul- 
sions it would occasion to restore them 
to their natural rights! What mobs and 
riots would it produce! To what infinite 
abuse and obloquy would the capillary 
patriot be exposed! what wormwood 
would distil from Mr. Perceval! what 
froth would drop from Mr. Canning ! 
hew ({ will not say my, but our Lord 
Hawkesbury, for he belongs to us all) 
how our Lord Hawkesbury would work 
away about the hair of King William, 
and Lord Somers, and the authors of the 
great and glorious revolution! how Lord 
Eldon would appeal to the Deity, and 
his own virtues, and to the hair of his 
children! Some would say that red- 
haired men were superstitious ; some 
would prove they were Atheists; they 
would be petitioned against, as the friends 
of slavery and the advocates for revolt: 
in short, such a corrupter of the heart 
and the understanding is the spirit of 
persecution, that these unfortunate people 
(conspired against by their fellow-sub- 
jects of every complexion), if they did 
not emigrate to countries where hair 
of another colour was persecuted, would 
be driven to the falsehood of perukes or 
the hypocrisy of the Tricosian fluid. 
“As for the dangers of the Church 
(in spite of the staggering events which 
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have lately taken place), I have not yet 
entirely lost my confidence in the power 
of common sense; and I believe the 
Church to be in no danger at all: but if 
it is, that danger is not from the Catholics 
but from the Methodists, and from that 
patent Christianity which has been for 
some time manufacturing at Clapham, to 
the prejudice of the old and admirable 
article prepared by theChurch, I would 
counsel my lords the bishops to keep 
their eyes upon that holy village and its 
hallowed vicinity. They will find there 
a zeal in making converts far superior to 
any thing which exists among the Ca- 
tholics ; a contempt for the great mass 
of English clergy, much more rooted and 
profound; and a regular fund to purchase 
livings for those groaning and garrulous 
gentlemen whom they denominate, by a 
standing sarcasm against the regular 
church, Gospel Preachers and Vital 
Clergymen. I am too firm a believer in 
the general propriety and respectability 
of the English clergy to believe they 
have much to fear, either from old non- 
sense or from new; but, if the Church 
must be supposed to be in danger, I 
prefer that nonsense which is grown half- 
venerable from time, the force of which 
I have already tried and baffled — which, 
at least, has some excuse in the dark 
and ignorant ages in which it originated. 
The religious enthusiasm manufactured 
by living men before my own eyes dis- 
gusts my understanding as much, in- 
fluences my imagination not at all, and 
excites my apprehensions much more.” 


Extract 1X.— Witty and humorous Ilustration of the Position and Prospects 
of the Irish Papists, anno Domini 1808. 


“ Dear Abraham,—What amuses me 
the most is to hear of the indulgences 
which the Catholics have received, and 
their exorbitance in not being satisfied 
with those indulgences. Now, if you 
complain to me that a man is obtrusive, 
and shameless in his requests, and that 
it is impossible to bring him to reason, I 
must first of all hear the whole of your 
conduct towards him ; for you may have 
taken from him so much in the first in- 
stance, that, in spite ofa long series of 
restitution, a vast latitude for petition 
may still remain behind. 

_ “ There is a village (no matter where) 
in which the inhabitants, on one day in 
the year, sit down to a dinner prepared 
at the common expense. By an extra. 


ordinary piece of tyranny, which Lord . 


Hawkesbury would call the wisdom of 
the village ancestors, the inhabitants of 
three of the streets, about an hundred 
years ago, seized upon the inhabitants of 
the fourth street, bound them hand and 


foot, laid them upon their backs, and 
compelled them to look on while the rest 
were stuffing themselves with beef and 
beer: the next year, the inhabitants of 
the persecuted street, though they con- 
tributed an equal quota of the expense, 
were treated precisely in the same man- 
ner. The tyranny grew into a custom ; 
and, as the manner of our nature is, it 
was considered as the most sacred of all 
duties to keep these poor fellows without 
their annual dinner. The village was so 
tenacious of this practice, that nothing 
could induce them to resign it;. every 
enemy to it was looked upon as a dis- 
believer in Divine Providence ; and any 
nefarious churchwarden, who wished to 
succeed in his election, had nothing to 
do but to represent his antagonist as an 
abolitionist, in order to frustrate his am- 
bition, endanger his life, and throw the 
village into a state of the most dreadful 
commotion. By degrees, however, the 
obnoxious street grew to be so well peo- 
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pled, and its inhabitants so firmly united, 
that their oppressors, more afraid of in- 
justice, were more disposed to be just. 
At the next dinner, they are unbound — 
the year after, allowed to sit upright — 
then a bit of bread, and a glass of water ; 
till at last, after a long series of conces- 
sions, they are emboldened to ask, in 
pretty plain terms, that they may be al- 
lowed to sit down at the bottom of the 
table, and to fill their bellies as well as 
the rest. Forthwith, a general cry of 
shame and scandal: ‘ Ten years ago, 
were you not laid upon your backs? 
Don’t you remember what a great thing 
you thought it to get a piece of bread? 
How thankful you were for cheese- 
parings? Have you forgotten that me- 
morable era, when the lord of the manor 
interfered to obtain for you a slice of the 
public pudding? And now, with an au- 
dacity only equalled by your ingratitude, 
you have the impudence to ask for knives 
and forks, and to request, in terms too 
plain to be mistaken, that you may sit 
down to table with the rest, and be in- 
dulged even with beef and beer! There 
are not more than half-a-dozen dishes, 
which we have reserved for ourselves ; 
the rest has been thrown open to you, in 
the utmost profusion: you have potatoes 
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and carrots, suet dumplings, sops in the 
pan, and delicious toast aud water, in 
incredible quantities, Beef, mutton, 
lamb, pork, and veal, are ours; and, if 
you were not the most restless and dis- 
satisfied of human beings, you would 
never think of aspiring to enjoy them.’ 

“Ts not this, my dainty Abraham, the 
very nonsense and the very insult which 
is talked to, and practised upon, the 
Catholics? You are su’ prised that men 
who have tasted of partial justice should 
ask for perfect justice ; that he, who has 
been robbed of coat and cloak, will not 
be contented with the restitution of one 
of his garments. He would be a very 
lazy blockhead if he were content ; and 
I (who, though an inhabitant of the vil- 
lage, have preserved, thank God! some 
sense of justice) most earnestly counsel 
these half-fed claimants to persevere in 
their just demands till they are admitted 
to a more complete share of a dinner for 
which they pay as much as the others; 
and if they see a little attenuated lawyer 
squabbling at the head of their opponents, 
let them desire him to empty his pockets, 
and to pull out all the pieces of duck, 
fowl, and pudding, which he has filched 
from the public feast, to carry home to 
his wife and children.” 


Extract X.— George Canning — Joseph Jekyll — Samson Agonistes — Ridicule 
of the Tories considering it possible that they should overthrow Bonaparte. 


** Dear Abraham,—In the correspond- 
ence which is passing between us, you 
are perpetually alluding to the foreign 
secretary ; and in answer to the dangers 
of Ireland, which I am pressing upon 
your notice, you have nothing to urge 
but the confidence which you repose in 
the discretion and sound sense of this 
gentleman.* I can only say, that I have 
listened to him long, and often, with the 
greatest attention; I have used every 
exertion in my power to take a fair mea- 
sure of him, and it appears to me impos- 
sible to hear him upon any arduous 
topic without perceiving, that he is 
eminently deficient in those solid and 
serious qualities upon which, and upon 
which alone, the confidence of a great 
country can properly repose. He sweats, 
and labours, and works for sense; and 
Mr. Ellis seems always to think it is 
coming ; but it does not come; the ma- 
chine cannot draw up what is not to be 
found in the spring. Providence has 
made him a light, jesting, paragraph- 


writing man, and that he will remain to 
his dying day. When he is jocular he is 
strong, when he is serious he is like 
Sampson in a wig ; any ordinary person 
is a match for him. A song; an ironical 
letter; a burlesque ode; an attack in the 
newspaper upon Nicoll’s eye; a smart 
speech of twenty minutes, full of gross 
misrepresentations and clever turns, ex- 
cellent language, a spirited manner, 
lucky quotation; success in provoking 
dull men; some half information picked 
up in Pall Mall in the morning: these 
are your friend’s natural weapons ; all 
these things he can do. Here I allow 
him to be truly great; nay, I will be 
just, and go still further. If he would 
confine himself to these things, and con- 
sider the facete and the playful to be the 
basis of his character, he would, for that 
species of man, be universally regarded 
as a person of a very good understand- 
ing; call him a legislator, a reasoner, 
and the conductor of the affairs of a 
great nation, and it seems to me as ab- 


* «* The attack upon virtue and morals in the debate upon Copenhagen is brought 


forward with great ostentation by this gentleman’s friends. 


Harlequin because he acts well ? 


But is Harlequin less 


I was present ; he leaped about, touched facts with 


his wand, turned yes into no, and no into yes: it was a pantomime well played, but 
a pantomime. Harlequin deserves higher wages than he did two years ago ; is he, 


therefore, fit for serious parts ?” 
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surd as if a butterfly were to teach bees 
to make honey, ‘That he is an extraor- 
dinary writer of small poetry, and a 
diner out of the highest lustre, I do 
most readily admit. After George Sel- 
wyn, and perhaps ‘Tickell, there has 
been no such man for this half century. 
The foreign secretary is a gentleman,— 
a respectable, as well as an highly agree- 
able man in private life ; but you may as 
well feed me with decayed potatoes as 
console me for the miseries of Ireland by 
the resources of his sense and his discre- 
tion. It is only the public situation 
which this gentleman bolds which en- 
titles me, or induces me, to say so much 
about him. He is a fly in amber; no- 
body cares about the fly : the only ques- 
tion is, How the devil did he get there? 
Nor do I attack him from the love of 
glory, but from the love of utility, as a 
burgomaster bunts a rat in a Dutch 
dyke, for fear it should flood a province. 
‘* Your blockading ships may be 
forced to come home for provisions and 
repairs, or they may be blown off in a 
gale of wind, and compelled to bear 
away for their own coast ; and you will 
observe that the very same wind which 
locks you up in the British Channel 
when you are got there, is eminently fa- 
vourable for the invasion of Ireland, 
And yet this is called government ; and 
the people huzza Friar Perceval, for con- 
tinuing to expose his country day after 
day to such tremendous perils as these, 
—cursing the men who would have 
given up a question in theology to have 
saved us from sucha risk. The Brit- 
ish empire at this moment is in the 
state of a peach-blossom,—if the wind 
blows gently from one quarter it sur. 
vives, if furiously from the other it pe- 
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rishes. <A stiff breeze may set in from 
the north, the Rochefort squadron will 
be taken, and the friar will be the most 
holy of men ; if it comes from some 
other point, Ireland is gone, we curse 
ourselves as a set of monastic madmen, 
and call out for the unavailing satisfac- 
tion of Mr. Perceval’s head. Such a 
state of political existence is scarcely 
credible ; it is the action of a mad young 
fool standing upon one foot, and peeping 
down the crater of Mount A2tna,—not 
the conduct of a wise and a sober people 
deciding upon their best and dearest in- 
terests ; and in the name, the much-in- 
jured name, of Heaven, what is it all 
for, that we expose ourselves to these 
dangers? Is it that we may sell more 
muslin? Is it that we may acquire 
more territory? Is it that we may 
strengthen what we have already ac. 
quired? No: nothing of all this ; but 
that one set of Irishmen may torture an- 
other set of Irishmen,— that Sir Phelim 
O’Callagan may continue to whip Sir 
Toby M‘Tackle, his next door neigh- 
bour, and continue to ravish his Catho- 
lic daughters; and these are the mea- 
sures which the honest and consistent 
secretary supports ; and this is the se- 
cretary whose genius in the estimation of 
brother Abraham is to extinguish the 
genius of Bonaparte. Pompey was 
killed by a slave, Goliah smitten by a 
stripling, Pyrrhus died by the hand of a 
woman ; tremble, thou great Gaul, from 
whose head an armed Minerva leaps 
forth in the hour of danger; tremble, 
thou scourge of God, a pleasant man is 
come out against thee, and thou shalt be 
laid low by a joker of jokes, and he shall 
talk his pleasant talk against thee, and 
thou sbalt be no more.” 


Exrnact XI.— Honours that ought to be conferred on the Tories, in case of 
their conceding the Catholic Claims. 


* Let the present administration give 
up but this one point, and there is no- 
thing which I would not consent to 
grant them. Mr. Perceval shall have 
full liberty to insult the tomb of Mr. 
Fox, and to torment every eminent Dis- 
senter in Great Britain; Lord Camden 
shall have large boxes of plums; Mr. 
Rose receive permission to prefix to his 
name the apellative of virtuous; and to 
the Viscount Castlereagh a round sum of 


ready money shall be well and truly paid 
into his hand. Lastly, what remains to 
Mr. George Canning, but that he ride up 
and down Pall Mall glorious upon a 
white horse, and that they cry out before 
him, ‘ Thus shall it be done to the states- 
man who hath written The Needy 
Knife-Grinder and the German play ?” 
Adieu only for the present; you shall 
bear from me again ; it is a subject upon 
which I cannot long be silent.” 


Extract XII.— Statistical Details of Protestant Oppression and Catholic 
Grievances in Ireland —Views of Mrs. Abraham Plymley for her son Joel. 


“I request to know if the vestry 
taxes in Ireland are a mere matter of ro- 
mantic feeling, which can affect only the 
Earl of Fingal? In a parish where 
there are four thousand Catholics, and 
fifty Protestants, the Protestants may 





meet together in a vestry meeting, at 
which no Catholic has the right to vote, 
and tax all the lands in the parish 1s. 6d. 
per acre, or in the pound, I forget which, 
for the repairs of the church, and how 
has the necessity of these repairs been 
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ascertained? A Protestant plumber has 
discovered that it wants new leading ; a 
Protestant carpenter is convinced the 
timbers are not sound ; and a glazier 
who hates holy water (as an accoucheur 
hates celibacy) because he gets nothing 
by it, is employed to put in new sashes. 
** The grand juries in Ireland are the 
great scene of jobbing. They have a 
power of making a county rate, to a con- 
siderable extent, for roads, bridges, and 
other objects of general accommodation, 
* You suffer the road to be brought 
through my park, and I will have the 
bridge constructed in a situation where 
it will make a beautiful object to your 
house. You do my job, and I will do 
yours.’ These are the sweet and in- 
teresting subjects which occasionally oc- 
cupy Milesian gentlemen while they are 
attendant upon this grand inquest of jus- 
tice. But there is a religion, it seems, 
even in jobs; and it will be highly gra- 
tifying to Mr. Perceval, to learn, that no 
man in Ireland who believes in seven 
sacraments can carry a public road, or 
bridge, one yard out of the direction 
most beneficial to the public, and that 
nobody can cheat that public who does 
not expound the scriptures in the purest 
and most orthodox manner. This will 
give pleasure to Mr. Perceval ; but, from 
his unfairness upon these topics, I ap- 
peal to the justice, and the proper feel- 
ings of Mr, Huskisson. 1 ask him, if 
the human mind can experience a more 
dreadful sensation than to see its own 
jobs refused, and the jobs of another re- 
ligion perpetually succeeding. I ask 
him his opinion of a jobless faith, of a 
creed which deems a man through life to 
a lean and plunderless integrity. He 
knows that human nature cannot, and 
will not, bear it ; and if he were to paint 
a political Tartarus, it would be an end- 
less series of snug expectations and cruel 
disappointments. These are a few of 
many dreadful inconveniences which the 
Catholics of all ranks suffer from the 
laws by which they are at present op- 
pressed. Besides, look at human na- 
ture. What is the history of all pro- 
fessions? Joel has been brought up to 
the bar. Has Mrs. Plymley the slight- 
est doubt of his being chancellor? Do 
not his two shrivelled aunts live in the 


“JT cannot describe the horror and 
disgust which I felt at hearing Mr. Per- 
ceval call upon the then ministry for 
measures of vigour in Ireland. If I 
lived at Hampstead upon stewed meats 
and claret ; if I walked to church every 
Sunday before eleven young gentlemen 
of my own begetting, with their faces 
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certainty of seeing him in that situation, 
and of cutting out with their own hands 
his equity habiliments? And I could 
name a certain minister of the Gospel 
who does not, in the bottom of his heart, 
much differ from these opinions. Do 
you think that the fathers and mothers 
of the holy catholic church are not as 
absurd as Protestant papas and mammas ? 
The probability 1 admit to be, in each 
particular case, that the sweet little 
blockhead will, in fact, never get a brief ; 
but I will venture to say there is not a 
parent from the Giant’s Causeway to 
Bantry Bay who does not conceive that 
his child is the unfortunate victim of the 
exclusion, and that nothing short of posi- 
tive law could prevent his own dear, pre- 
eminent Paddy from rising to the high- 
est honours of the state. So with the 
army and parliament; in fact, few are 
excluded ; but, in imagination, all. You 
keep twenty or thirty Catholics out, and 
you lose the affections of four millions ; 
and, let me tell you, that recent circum- 
stances have by no means tended to di- 
minish in the minds of men that hope of 
elevation beyond their own rank which 
is so congenial to our nature: from 
pleading for John Roe to taxing John 
Bull, from jesting for Mr. Pitt, and 
writing in the Anti-Jacobin, to managing 
the affairs of Europe,—these are leaps 
which seem to justify the fondest dreams 
of mothers and of aunts. 

‘‘T admit that nothing can be more 
reasonable than to expect that a Catholic 
priest should starve to death, genteelly, 
and pleasantly, for the good of the Pro- 
testant religion ; but is it equally reason- 
able to expect that he should do so for 
Protestant pews, and Protestant brick 
and mortar? On an Irish sabbath, the 
bell of a neat parish church often sum- 
mons to church only the parson, and an 
occasionally conforming clerk ; while, 
two hundred yards off, a thousand Ca- 
tholics are huddled together in a miser- 
able hovel, and pelted by all the storms 
of heaven. Can any thing be more dis- 
tressing than to see a venerable man 
pouring forth sublime truths in tattered 
breeches, and depending for his food 
upon the little offal he gets from his 
parishioners.” 


washed, and their hair pleasingly combed ; 
if the Almighty had blessed me with 
every earthly comfort, how awfully 
would 1 pause before I sent forth the 
flame and the sword over the cabins of 
the poor, brave, generous, openhearted 
peasants of Ireland. 

‘“‘ If you were to bring the Catholics 
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into the daylight of the world, to the 
high situation of the army, the navy, and 
the bar, numbers of them would come 
over to the established church, and do as 
other people do; instead of that, you set 
a mark of infamy upon them, rouse ever 

passion of our nature in favour of their 
creed, and then wonder that men are 
blind to the follies of the Catholic reli- 
gion. There are hardly any instances of 
old and rich families among the Pro- 
testant Dissenters: when a man keeps a 
coach, and lives in good company, he 
comes to church, and gets ashamed of 
the meeting-house ; if this is not the 
case with the father, it is almost always 
the case with the son. These things 
would never be so, if the Dissenters 
were, in practice, as much excluded from 
all the concerns of civil life as the Catho- 
lics are. Ifa rich young Catholic were 
in Parliament, he would belong to White's 
and to Brookes’s,— would keep race. 
horses, —would walk up and down Pall 
Mall,—be exonerated of his ready money 
and his constitution, become as totally 
devoid of morality, honesty, knowledge, 
and civility, as Protestant loungers in 
Pall Mall, and return home with a su- 
preme contempt for Father O'Leary, and 
Father O'Callaghan. Iam astonished at 
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the madness of the Catholic clergy, in 
not perceiving that Catholic emancipa- 
tion is Catholic infidelity ; that to en- 
tangle their people in the intrigues of a 
Protestant parliament, and a Protestant 
court, is to insure the loss of every man 
of fashion and consequence in their com- 
munity. The true receipt for preserving 
their religion is Mr. Perceval’s receipt 
for destroying it ; it is, to deprive every 
rich Catholic of all the objects of secular 
ambition, to separate him from the Pro- 
testant, and to shut him up in his castle 
with priests, and relics. 

‘I thought that the terror of the Pope 
had been confined to the limits of the 
nursery, and merely employed as a 
means to induce young master to enter 
into his smallclothes with greater speed, 
and to eat his breakfast with greater at- 
tention to decorum. For these pur- 
poses, the name of the Pope is ad. 
mirable ; but why push it beyond ? 

** Gog and Magog have produced as 
much influence upon human affairs as 
the Pope has done for this half century 
past; and, by spoiling him of his pos- 
sessions, and degrading him in the eyes 
of all Europe, Bonaparte has not taken 
quite the proper method of increasing his 
influence.” 


Extract XIV.— One Religion as good as another for all practieal purposes in 
the world of politics, in law, §c.—A Claphamite chancellor to be eschewed, 


however. 


** But why not a Catholic king, as well 
as a Catholic member of parliament, or 
of the cabinet? Because it is probable 
that the one would be mischievous, and 
the other not. A Catholic king might 
struggle against the Protestantism of the 
country, and if the struggle was not suc- 
cessful, it would at least be dangerous : 
but the efforts of any other Catholic 
would be quite insignificant, and his 
hope of success so small, that it is quite 
improbable the effort would ever be 
made. My argument is, that in so Pro- 
testant a country as Great Britain, the 
character of her parliaments and her ca- 
binet could not be changed by the few 
Catholics who would ever find their way 
to the one, or the other; but the power 
of the crown is immeasurably greater 
than the power which the Catholics 


could obtain from any other species of 
authority in the state; and it does not 
follow, because the lesser degree of 
power is innocent that the greater should 
be so too. As for the stress you lay 
upon the danger of a Catholic chancellor, 
I have not the least hesitation in saying, 
that his appointment would not do a ten- 
thousandth part of the mischief to the 
English church that might be done by a 
methodistical chancellor of the true Clap- 
ham breed ; and I request to know, if it 
is really so very necessary that a chan- 
cellor should be of the religion of the 
Church of England, how many chancel- 
lors you have had within the last cen- 
tury who bave been bred up in the Pres« 
byterian religion? And, again, how 
many have you had who notoriously 
have been without any religion at all 2” 


Extract XV.—Moide in which Catholics in office would conciliate the good 
opinion of the Protestant Clergy. 


* A sort of notion has, by some means 
or another, crept into the world, that 
difference of religion would render men 
unfit to perform together the offices of 
common and civil life; that Brother 
Wood and Brother Grose could not tra- 
vel together the same circuit if they dif. 
fered in creed, nor Cockell and Mingay 





be engaged in the same cause if Cockell 
was a Catholic and Mingay a Muggle- 
tonian. It is supposed that Huskisson 


and Sir Harry Englefield would squabble 
behind the speaker’s chair about the 
Council of Lateran, and many a turnpike. 
bill miscarry by the sarcastical contro. 
versies of Mr. Hawkins Brown and Sir 
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John Throckmorton upon the real pre- 
sence. I wish I could see some of these 
symptoms of earnestness upon the sub- 
ject of religion; but it really seems to 
me, that, in the present state of society, 
men no more think about inquiring con- 
cerning each other’s faith than they do 
conceruing the colour of each other's 
skins. There may have been times in 
England when the quarter sessions 
would have been disturbed by theological 
polemics; but now, after a Catholic 
justice had once been seen on the bench, 
and it had been clearly ascertained that 
he spoke English, had no tail, only a 
single row of teeth, and that he loved 
port wine,— after all the scandalous and 
infamous reports of his physical con- 
formation had been clearly proved to be 
false, he would be reckoned a jolly fel- 
low, and very superior in flavour to a 
sly Presbyterian, Nothing, in fact, 
can be more uncandid and, unphiloso- 
phical* than to say that a man has a tail, 
because you cannot agree with him upon 
religious subjects : it appears to be lu- 
dicrous, but | am convinced it has done 
infinite mischief to the Catholics, and 
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made a very serious impression upon the 
minds of many gentlemen of large lauded 
property.” 


Ilere we pause for the present. We 
shall, we are confident, have given in- 
finite pleasure to our readers, Catholic 
and Protestant, by these extracts; and 
it is impossible for us to anticipate 
that Mr. Sydney Smith (with his know- 
ledge of the arrangements of a pe- 
riodical) should complain of their 
scantiness; which, however, we sin- 
cerely regret. Let us conclude with 
the latest of his Mayfairiana. Edwin 
Landseer met Sydney one day last 
week at dinner, at the Miss Berrys’; 
and the painter was so delighted with 
his talk, that at parting he begged him 
to sit for his picture. The reverend 
gentleman’s reply was in the words of 
somebody in holy writ (whether Simeon 
or David, we do not at this moment 
remember), “ Is thy servant a dog, 
that he should do this thing ?”—Euge, 
Padre ! 


MITCHELL'S LIFE OF WALLENSTEIN. + 


Tuts is the life of a soldier, written hy 
a soldier ; and we sit down to review it 
with a full recollection of what Hanni- 
bal said of the pedant who lectured 
before him on the art of war. We 
shall therefore eschew as much as pos- 
sible talking of mere military matters ; 
though it is hard to do so, when our 
theme leads us to Gustavus Adolphus, 
the Protestant hero, the Lion of the 
North, and the greatest of his anta- 
gonists, the far-famed Friedlander. 
The main object of Colonel Mitchell 
in this work is to plead, contrary to re- 
ceived opinion, that Wallenstein was 
not only most treacherously murdered, 
for that is admitted on all hands, but 
that the treason of which he was ac- 
cused, and which served as a pretext 
for the murder, and a justification after 
it had been committed, had no exist- 
ence. The colonel is aware that he 
fights against fearful odds. It is not 


merely against the house of Austria, 
who, with Joseph IT. {, will not permit 
themselves to doubt the honour and 
integrity of Ferdinand, he has to con- 
tend, for that would be of no great 
moment. As Gray said that a dead 
lord ranked only with commoners, we 
may admit that a dead emperor ranks no 
higher than a living colonel. Wallen- 
stein’s fame has a more redoubtable 
enemy in Schiller. We do not allude 
to his History of the Thirty Years’ War, 
for the conclusions of the historian can 
be opposed by criticism and argument. 
But how dispel the impression of his 
tragedy? We may fight with fair chance 
against men clothed in the harness forged 
by armourers of mortal mould, but the 
combat is not even when we are called 
upon to do battle against one who is 
girtin panoply fashioned upon the anvil 
ofagod. The Wallenstein of German 
literature, and of popular opinion, 


* « Vide Lord Bacon, Locke, and Descartes.” 
t The Life of Wallenstein, Duke of Friedland. 


London ; Fraser. 


By Lieut.-Col. Mitchell, H.P. 


1837. 8vo. pp. xviii. + 368. 


¢ “ When Frederick the Great asked Joseph II. ‘ How it really was with that 


story of Wallenstein?’ the emperor only replied that ‘ he could not possibly doubt 
the bonour and integrity of his ancestor.””— Mircue tt, p. 14. 
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must always be a mystic astrologer, 
ready to sell his army and his cause 
to the enemy; and the scene in the 
Piccolomini,* in which he treats with 
Gustavus Wrangel, will be of authority 
more potent than all the diplomatic or 
apologetic statements or reasonings of 
the imperial cabinet. In our own his- 
tory, much is to be said for Richard ITI. 
There is every reason to doubt that he 
was stained with the more atrocious 
crimes laid to his charge. He was bold, 
gallant, and experienced in the field — 
the general policy of his brief reign was 
beneficial to the interests of the coun- 
try—and, according to all properly 
understood laws of descent, he was the 
true representative of his illustrious line, 
the eldest of the race of Edward III. 
But what does this avail? Horace Wal- 
pole, and others of ten times the know- 
ledge and ability of Horace Walpole, will 
labour to no purpose. Shakespeare has 
decided the question against him; and 
the last of the Plantagenets is fixed for 
ever before us as the crook-backed ty- 
rant, the bloody and devouring boar. 
It is almost so with Wallenstein. We 
say almost, for he being a great man 
who flourished in days of full-blown 
authorship, it is less difficult to ascer- 
tain facts, or at least to supply material 
for conjecture, than in the case of even 
the most modern of the heroes of Shake- 
speare; and the German poet, to say 
nothing of disparity of genius, has not, 
like the great dramatist of England, 
mastered the mind of a nation for al- 
most two centuries and a half. Schil- 
ler has, however, done enough to render 
the attempt of Mitchell rather chival- 
rous. 

The main difficulty, as Col. Mitchell 
observes, in writing a life of Wallen- 
stein at all, no matter what may be the 
view taken of his character, arises from 
the paucity of personal facts, and the 
overwhelming interest of his great ad- 
versary. 


“ Wallenstein,” he says, “‘ twice retires 
from the scene ; and we know so little of 
his private and domestic life, that we 
cannot follow him into retirement. This 
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may seem strange, when Schottky of 
Munich has actually written a book pro- 
fessing to be a history of that private life. 
But though the author is a gentleman of 
name and learning, the book, like so 
many other German books, contains no- 
thing, as indeed the author himself 
allows, to justify its title. Wallenstein 
retires in early life, a disappointed sol- 
dier and an unfortunate courtier. He 
remains for ten years entirely out of 
sight ; and then, without giving us the 
advantage, so desirable to biographers, 
of tracing the growth of his character, 
comes before us in all the lofty originality 
that distinguished him to the last. When 
at the very height of dictatorial power, 
he again retires from public view, and a 
more brilliant character occupies the 
foreground during his absence. He 
therefore reappears at first as a star of 
secondary magnitude only: and he no 
sooner becomes, for the second time, sole 
lord of the ascendant, than the clouds 
which still obscure the last part of his 
career begin to clese and thicken around 
him. ‘The history of Wallenstein is, 
therefore, rather a grouping of great 
events round the principal actor, in the 
scenes described, than a regular and 
legitimate biography.” 


We could, indeed, write the personal 
life of the Duke of Friedland in a page. 
He was born of a noble family of Ger- 
man descent, but long settled in Bo- 
hemia, and famous in the annals of the 
country, at Hermanric, in 1583. His 
parents were both Protestant; but losing 
them in his boyhood, and being edu- 
cated under the care of a maternal 
uncle, Lord Kavka of Ricam,a zealous 
friend of the Jesuits, he was converted 
early in youth to the Romish church. 
He left the college of nobles at Olmutz, 
to travel with a wealthy young noble- 
man through the principal countries of 
Europe; and in Italy devoted himself 
to the study of astrology; at Padua, 
under Argoli. Fired, it is said, by the 
predictions of his tutor, who found that 
martial fame and brilliant destiny were 
written in his horoscope, he left the 
astrologers to join the imperial army, 
then contending against the Turks in 
HIungary. Of his progress here we 


ee ee 


* Activ. sc. 5. It begins with,— 


‘« Wallenstein. Your name is Wrangel ? 
“ Wrangel. Gustave Wrangel, general of the Sudermanian Blues,” &c, 


We quote here and elsewhere from Coleridge’s translation. 


The scene is a very 


fine one; but there is no historical authority to prove that Wallenstein treated 
personally with Wrangel, who afterwards became the last Swedish general of the 


war. 
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know nothing, except that after some 
campaigns * he was promoted to the 
rank of captain at the siege of Gran. 
At the end of the war he returned 
home, and married a wealthy widow, 
the Lady Lucretia Nikessin of Landek. 


“ The fair object of his pursuit was 
not only advanced in years—she was 
actually engaged to another person, a 
gentleman of far higher rank than Wal- 
lenstein ; but our hero acted his part so 
well, and was so ably seconded by the 
exertions of the Archbishop of Prague 
—and well for them who have such 
assistance—that he gained the lady’s 
heart and hand, and, what was probably 
more to the purpose, her very large for- 
tune also. How the parties lived toge- 
ther, we do not know ; certain it is that 
the lady was extremely jealous, as all 
ladies who marry husbands younger than 
themselves should lay their account to 
be. This continued affection speaks, 
however, in Wallenstein’s favour: it 
shews that, if he married a lady for 
money, he was yet too much a man of 
honour and feeling to use her afterwards 
with the coarse and vulgar rudeness so 
generally resorted to on similar occasions. 
Such, indeed, was his wife’s attachment 
to him, that it nearly occasioned his death ; 
for the good lady, doubting the power of 
her own charms, and anxious to preserve 
her husband's affections, administered to 
him a love-draught, that brought on a 
dangerous illness, from which he only 
recovered after long and severe suffering. 
It was well for Wallenstein that the lady 
herself did not long survive this extraor- 
dinary experiment, or she would certainly, 
as Count Prierato assures us, have killed 
him in the end by ‘ drugs and magical 
incantations.’” 


From his marriage in 1607 to 1617, 
we know nothing whatever about him, 
except that he lived quietly on his 
estates in Moravia, without mixing in 
the wars or politics of the time. He 
makes his first appearance in history 
in 1617, when he raised a corps of two 
hundred horse to assist Ferdinand of 
Gratz in some dispute against the 
Venetians. In the campaign of Friuli, 
nothing was to be done but to throw 
supplies into a blockaded fortress ; 
which Wallenstein effected without 
striking a blow, such being a favourite 
method of carrying on Italian warfare. 
This service, however, coupled with his 
magnificent manner of living, and his 
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munificence to all who served with him, 
attracted the notice of Ferdinand, who 
invited him to Vienna, and there made 
him a count, gave him a chamberlain’s 
key, and appointed him commander of 
the Moravian militia. On this ad- 
vancement the colonel moralises as 
follows : 


“ When a gallant young soldier of for- 
tune, destitute alike of wealth and patrons, 
possessing only genius and talents, Wal- 
lenstein had served, unrewarded and un- 
noticed, in several campaigns, under the 
great tactician, George Basta. He then 
contended against the Turks, the most 
formidable soldiers of the period —men 
against whom honour was to be acquired ; 
but he remained in the background. No 
sooner, however, had the wealthy noble- 
man made his appearance at the head of 
a gallant band of well-appointed horse- 
men, than the voice of fame was loud in 
his praise. He no sooner takes the field 
against the worthless mercenaries of Ve- 
nice —troops constantly kept in a state of 
mutiny and insufficiency, by the ignorant 
fears of their despicable government — 
than he is overwhelmed with rewards. 
As fortune is a lady, we are bound to 
speak of her in measured terms, though 
it must be confessed that she sometimes 
behaves in a manner very discreditable 
to her sex. Wallenstein’s unsupported 
merit could not obtain a single smile for 
him ; but his wealth instantly called the 
goddess herself to his arms.” 


It was to a lady, indeed, he was in- 
debted for his fortune, its foundation 
being laid by the wealth which he 
obtained from his wife. Her drugs 
and love-charms failed of their effect ; 
her lands and ducats were incantations 
of mightier magic. The husband of the 
Lady Lucretia Nikessin might have 
adopted to himself the epigram ad- 
dressed to the house of which he was 
so eminent a supporter — 


Bella gerant alii, tu felix Austria nube! 
Nam que Mars aliis, dat tibi blanda 
Venus. 


Henceforth his career is identified with 
the history of the Thirty Years’ War. 
He had « command at the battle of 
Teigne, which was decided in favour 
of the imperialists by a charge of his 
cavalry; and though the action was 
little more than a skirmish, it saved 
Vienna and liberated the emperor. 


* Colonel Mitchell says “ several campaigns ;” but as Wallenstein was born in 
1585, and the war was over in 1606, this can hardly be. It is not probable that he 
joined the army before he was twenty —i,e, in 1603. 
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After the battle of Prague, which 
ruined the unfortunate Palatin Fre- 
derick, he was despatched into Mo- 
ravia. He was not present at this 
battle; nor, except in joining Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria with his troops, does 
he appear to have taken any important 
part in this Bohemian war. He de- 
feated Bethlem Gabor, the Transyl- 
vanian, in 1621, at Shanutz, and 
Kremser ; and, in 1623, saved from 
that Prince’s clutches the Marquis 
Caraffa di Montenegro. He was im- 
mediately after created Count Pa- 
latin and Duke of Friedland, with 
the right of striking coin and granting 

atents of nobility. How, in 1625, 
he raised his famous army, with which 
he campaigned against Mansfeld in 
1626, and the Danes in 1627—in 
1628 was created Duke of Mecklen- 
burgh, and undertook the celebrated 
siege of Stralsund —how, in 1629, by 
the treaty of Lubeck with the Danes, 
Germany was left at his mercy, and 
the fatal Edict of Restitution gave too 
much opportunity to display that his 
party, at least, if not himself, possessed 
few particles of that quality —how, in 
1630, he was dismissed by the Diet of 
Ratisbon, and went into ostentatious re- 
tirement at Gitchin —thence to emerge, 
and raise as if by magic a second army, 
when the empire was prostrate beneath 
the victorious sword of the Swede— 
how he checked the progress of Gus- 
tavus, and met him in the field of 
Lutzen-—how, after the death of that 
great king, he was accused of treason- 
able designs, deprived of his honours, 
and foully murdered at Eger on the 
24th of February, 1634 — it is quite 
needless to relate. 

Such is the life of Wallenstein. 
Almost utterly unknown (for his short 
service under George Bassa, and his 
marrying and burying a rich wife, are 
matters of no extraordinary occurrence), 
until a fortunate piece of military suc- 
cess, that might have been executed by 
any officer, raised him to court favour, 
the first five-and-thirty years of his 
life present nothing worthy of record. 
Nor, although his share in the skirmish 
at Teyne had accidentally consequences 
of importance, is there much to say 
about him, until his defeats of Gabor, 
in 1623 and 1624, obtained him rank 
and power; and his profuse distribu- 
tion of the wealth which flowed in 
upon him won the affection of the ad- 
venturers, or men of action, as, in his 
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time, they used to call themselves in 
England, is there much to relate. 
From the raising of his army in 1625, 
to his death in 1634, he is matériel 
rather for the historian than the bio- 
grapher. Mitchell, with great industry, 
has collected every personal anecdote : 
but they are few; and he is compelled 
continually to regret the scantiness of 
his materials. Ile is perpetually obliged 
to use the phrase that he knows no- 
thing. For example, talking of his 
hero’s second marriage : 


“It was at this promising period of 
his life that our hero married his second 
wife, Isabella Catherine, countess of 
Harrach, daughter of Count Harrach, the 
imperial minister ; a ludy who not only 
brought him a great accession of fortune, 
but of influence also, Count Prierato 
knew her personally, and assures us that 
she was a lady of great merit and virtue : 
* Dama veramente modesta, e di una gran- 
dissima purita.’ But as so excellent a 
courtier says nothing of her beauty, there 
was probably not much to record. Of 
the peculiar style and manner of Wallen- 
stein’s courtship we know nothing—a 
circumstance to be regretted ; for, in all 
we do know of him, he is so unlike what 
is generally termed a lady’s man, that it 
would be as interesting — as instructive, 
perhaps—to see him making love, or 
only talking familiarly with the countess 
and his intimate friends: the absence of 
information respecting his domestic life 
forms the great blank in his biography.” 


But of other men, as distinguished 
as Wallenstein, the same may be said. 
Who knows any thing of the private 
life of Hannibal? or much of that of 
Charlemagne, or Alaric, or Attila? 
Do we not take our notions of the 
manners of Henry V. from Shake- 
speare? Or, if we turn from arms to 
other departments in which fame can 
be won, are we not perpetually re- 
minded, by one life-manufacturer after 
another, that we know nothing of 
Shakespeare himself? As for Homer, 
his very identity is doubted. What is 
known of Phidias!— Nothing. Of 
Columbus ?— Little. Take up any of 
the ordinary biographies of authors, 
or painters, or sculptors, or musicians, 
and we may be sure to be told that the 
tranquil and retired life which their 
pursuits required them to lead renders 
them uninteresting ; and so they are 
to those who imagine that human life 
is a novel, and that Gil Blas or Tom 
Jones should be the model of bio- 
graphy. They who make the com- 
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plaint of the want of incident in the 
lives of great authors, are generally 
good enough to inform us that their 
history is to be sought in their works : 
and so it is. But it is not more to be 
sought in ¢heir works than in the works 
of men distinguished in other paths. 
The life of Wallenstein is to be sought 
in his campaigns and his management 
of armies, as the life of Milton is to be 
sought in the composition of his poems 
— of Newton, in his mathematics — of 
Demosthenes, in his speeches. The 
intense affection of some, the small 
jealousy of others, have contributed to 
place all the actions of Alexander be- 
fore our eyes. From the great part 
which Julius Cesar played in the des- 
tiny of the world, added to the fact 
that he lived in an age more crowded 
with authors and orators (we use these 
words in contradistinction to book- 
makers and spouters, though the days 
of Cesar plentifully abounded in them 
too), than any other that ever existed, 
the life of that illustrious man — who, 
be it remembered, was not only a great 
soldier and a great statesman, but a 
great author ared great orator, besides ; 
as great, or neatly so, as the greatest of 
his contemporaries — is minutely pre- 
sented to us. But those two names 
are the only exceptions, until we come 
to the times when the march of intellect 
has brought in its train, among other 
equally worthless baggage, a spirit of 
pandering curiosity, which is not satis- 
fied unless the most ordinary trans- 
actions of the lives of eminent persons, 
and, very often, persons far from being 
eminent, are exposed, with a careful 
exactness worthy of the prying of a 
lady’s-maid in a country town. That 
that is, is, was long ago told to King 
Gorboduc by the old hermit of Prague; 
and if from no higher authority, yet from 
Dr. Pangloss, the optimist preceptor 
of Candide, we have learnt that every 
thing that is, is for the best. So we 
do not think ourselves called upon to 
deplore what is going forward now, 
and has been going forward since Bos- 
wellising became in fashion in this best 
of all possible worlds ; but we do not 
think that there is any harm in saying 
that we do not, on the other hand, de- 
plore its want of existence in former 
days. It would, however, lead us very 
far indeed from Wallenstein, if we 
were to enter on a discussion on such 
a topic. 

It is quite sufficient for us to know 
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what it was that made men of his time 
imagine him a great man, and what 
legacy he has left behind to perpetuate 
that opinion among men of after-day. 
His enormous wealth, no matter how 
derived, seems to have been at the 
bottom of all his success. Whence 
derived, puzzles his historians. 


“In reward of the many brilliant ser- 
vices which he had performed, Wallen- 
stein was, towards the end of the year 
1623, created Count Palatine and Duke 
of Friedland, with the right of striking 
coin and granting patents of nobility. 
The domains forming the duchy had been 
confiscated, and Wallenstein had pur- 
chased them for 150,000 florins; a sum 
which we may easily suppose him to 
have had at command. But where he 
obtained the 7,290,228 florins, with which 
he afterwards purchased more than sixty 
other confiscated estates, we cannot well 
understand. As the acquisition of such 
property was not deemed very creditable, 
nor the tenure looked upon as very se. 
cure, Wallenstein bought the domains at 
less than a third of their real value; a 
circumstance that accounts for his being 
wealthy, but not to the extent of the 
sum in question, and still less to the 
extent of the mach larger sums he after. 
wards had at his disposal. He inherited 
a considerable fortune from his first wife, 
und had received a large portion with 
the Countess of Harrach: he had also, 
as we know, handed to the emperor a 
pretty long account for the arms, pay, 
and appointments of the regiments he 
had raised. But all this could hardly 
amount to a sum that would now be more 
than a million sterling; for, though a 
good manager, and always preaching eco- 
nomy to his agents, he was magnificent 
in his expenses; and his Bohemian and 
Moravian estates had been confiseated 
during the rebellion, and had no doubt 
suffered by the war. This extraordi- 
nary command of money still remains an 
enigma in Wallenstein’s history.” 


The enigma does not seem to us to 
be inexplicable. He did not make his 
appearance in the political world until 
after ten years’ enjoyment, and prudent 
management, of immense estates. He 
started with the sensible determination 
of risking money to win money. A 
man of his talents must have seen, that, 
in the general scramble about to ensue, 
the fair chances were that he who en- 
tered with the heaviest purse, and the 
least responsibility, would sweep the 
table. The courts of Germany were 
broken, utterly broken, when the thirty 
years’ war eommenced ; and the large 
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moneyholder of Moravia, and after- it is aided by the sword. The history 
wards of Friedland, comes forward to of the thirty years’ war presents a per- 
strike what bargains he pleases. Super- _petual scene of plunder. Sir Walter 
added to a knowledge of the value of Scott's favourite hero,* Dugald Dal- 
money was great military talent, and getty, is drawn after real persons, 
great personal bravery—a quality which who actually occur in the histories 
is found conjoined with every defect and chronicles of the day. In Mon- 
as well as with every accomplishment roe’s expedition, we hear scarcely of 
of the human mind. Where did Roth- any thing else but fighting and pillage. 
schild find his millions? By watching The “Camp of Wallenstein,” in Schil- 
the turn of the market, as the gentle- ler, which contributed so much to the 
men of the Stock Exchange call it. formation of Dalgetty, is a graphic 
That “ Roi des Juifs et Juifdes Rois” picture of turbulence and rapine. The 
had no taste for war, and, therefore, he _ letters brought to light a few years ago, 
did not command squadrons or make __ by the industry of Dr. Forster, shew us 
campaigns ; but from his counting- that the Duke of Friedland and Meck- 
house, in St. Swithin’s Lane, he sent lenburgh was a most excellent ma- 
forth armies, awarded thrones, and dic- _nager of his estates; and that, while 
tated peaces. But the money-holding war was impoverishing the exchequers 
Wallenstein wasalsothesword-wielding —_ of sovereign princes, it was replenishing 
Wallenstein, and he not only raised the his. Whatever money he expended 
army but led it. Money, it is said, on the emperor’s account he made the 
begets money ; and the process of gest- emperor repay him, except the last 
ation is wonderfully quickened when advance ; which, also, would have been 








* Sir Walter says, in his Seienantion to the “ Legend of Sinetoaes: ” «© still 
Dalgetty, as the pro: luction of his own fancy, has been so far a favourite with its parent, 
that he has fallen into the error of assigning to the captain too prominent a part in 
the story.” Few people will be inclined to think it an error. Sir Walter has indi- 
cated some of the sources from which that character was derived, but he has not 
mentioned Schiller’s Camp of Wa! -nstein; nor, though he alludes to Defoe, and his 
peculiar talent of giving an air of probability to his fictions, is there any reference to 
the Memoirs of a Cavalier: a work which he makes use of, not merely in the ‘‘ Legend 
of Montrose,” but in other novels. It is a most amusing work, and possesses, we 
think, even more than Robinson Crusoe itself, the talent admired by Sir Walter. The 
fray in the room behind the tennis-court is a remarkable specimen of the manner in 
which Defoe imagined incidents, and the skill with which he told them so as to 
appear as events that might naturally have occurred. In the hands of ordinary 
novel-writers, this story would have made a volume of itself, and been a theme of 
perpetual reference throughout the whole book. Defoe dismisses it in three or four 
pages. 

It would be amusing to compare his account of the sack of Magdeburg (vol. i. 
pp- 99-107, edit. 1784) with that of Schiller (Mitchell, pp. 180-183). Nothing 
can be more eloquent than the Germ: Mm, and he is here worthily translated ; and yet 
the homely style of the Englishman gives, we think, a more dreadful idea of the 
horrors of the day. There is something awfully matter of fact in the way it is told. 
The cavalier was an eye-witness. ‘“ The city wall did not run along the side where 
the river was with so great a height, but we could plainly see the market- -place, and 
the several streets w hic h run down to the river. In about an hour's time after this 
first cry all was confusion ; there was little shooting, the execution was all cutting of 
throats, and mere house- murders ; ; the resolute garrison, with the brave Baron Faleon- 
berg, fought it out to the last, and were cut in pieces: and by this time the imperial 
soldie 1's hi ving broke open the gates, and entered on all sides, the slaughter was very 
dreadful. We could see the people in crowds driven down the streets, flying. from the 
Sury of the soldiers, who followed butchering them as fast as they could, until, driving 
them to the river’s edge, the desperate wretches threw themselves into the river, where 
thousands of them perished, especially women and children.” What are Schiller’s fine 
sentences —such as, ‘* Not guiltless infancy, not helpless age, neither youth, sex, 
beauty, nor station, could disarm the fury of these ruthless conquerors,’ > &e. — com. 
pared to the plain-spoken details of Defoe? The book abounds in passages of the 

same kind. His account of the general system of plunder accords w ith what is said 
shove: and the manner in which he relates how his share of the booty fell into his 
hands is extremely graphic and natural. So is his story of throwing the bridge over 
the Leck, with all ‘its details of the sergeant sounding the river. So, indeed, is 
‘Imost every page. 
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paid, but for his murder.* In the mean 
time he was purchasing, on the easiest 
terms, confiscated estates, and receiving 
others without purchase, as free gift. 
The revenues of iis duchies, which he 
took good care should not be exposed 
to the pillage that wasted other districts 
of the empire, were large; and the 
casual spoils of such a war must have 
been amply sufficient to support the 
extra- magnificence of Wallenstein. 
The charges against him at the Diet of 
Ratisbon were got up by his mortal 
enemies ; but the histories of the time 
prove that there was no exaggeration 
in the picture which they draw of the 
boundless license and plunder of the 
war. 


‘* The following is an abstract of the 
registers of crime handed in, at the Diet, 
against the imperial general and his 
army : 

« ¢ Wallenstein,’ it is said, ‘a man of 
restless and ferocious spirit — vir inquies 
et ferox — has, without consent of the 
states, and contrary to law, obtained ab- 
solute power in every part of the empire. 
And he uses this power as if he, the 
mere nobleman, were the lord and direc. 
tor of princes, and they only his servants 
and subordinates. He raises and quar. 
ters troops at will, levies contributions, 
and enriches himself and his followers in 
the most unworthy manner. Law, right, 
and justice, are completely set aside. 
Magistrates, established authorities, and 
the states of provinces, are neither no- 
ticed nor consulted. And occasional 
proceedings instituted against delinquents 
and malefactors tend but to exasperate 
and excite them, and their comrades, to 
the commission of new crimes. 

«Tn reply to our complaints of ex- 
tortions, and of the insupportable bur. 
deus imposed upon us, we are scornfully 
told that the emperor prefers to have his 
subjects poor to having them rebellious ; 
as if excess of misery did not, of itself, 
cause insurrection, and put an end to 
obedience. When the Duke of Wirtem- 
burg represented that the 8000 men quar- 
tered in his country completely ruined 
the land, he was informed that they 
would remain till the Edict of Restitution 
was carried into effect. When the citi- 
zeus of Stargard complained of hard 
usage, the Italian, ‘orquato Conti, com. 
manded them to be stripped naked, that 
they might have sure grounds for com. 
plaints. Magistrates, who were unuble 
to levy the sums demanded of them, 


* We may here take an opp 
suspect that the cancelling of the debt of twenty million of florins, due by Ferdinand 
to Wallenstein (see Mitchell, p. 320), was one of the incentives to the assassination. 
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were beat, thrown out of windows, or 
shut up, without food, in overheated 
apartments. Not only were the people 
disarmed, but churches and graves were 
broken open and ransacked. 

“**Tn Pomerania, the entire revenue 
of the province hardly enabled the duke 
to keep an ordinary table ; while impe- 
rial captains and rittmeisters were living 
luxuriously in quarters, and remitting 
money out of the country. The soldiers, 
also, behave in the most barbarous man- 
ner towards the people : they ill-use and 
dishonour the women, beat and torture 
the men, They burn and plunder in 
every direction; and by depriving the 
peasantry of their wholesome food, force 
them to resort to the use of unnatural 
and destructive aliments, and to the com. 
mission of crimes the most revolting — 
such as consuming the flesh of children 
and dead bodies. 

«« « Houses, furniture, and the imple. 
ments of agriculture, are destroyed out 
of mere wantonness ; young women have 
been driven to suicide, to escape dis- 
honour ; and others have died in conse- 
quence of the ill-treatment they had ex- 
perienced, Turks and heathens never 
conducted themselves as the imperial 
troops have done; nor could the fiends 
of hell,’ we translate literally, —* have 
behaved worse. In this manner has our 
unhappy country heen used, though there 
is no enemy near. Religion, pity, mercy, 
and old German faith, have entirely va- 
nished from the land ; nor is there any 
appearance that a change of fortune will 
bring relief to our sufferings. And all 
these excesses are perpetrated under the 
command of Wallenstein, the great cap- 
tain of the age; the champion, as he is 
called, of Christendom ;—under Wallen- 
stein, a man who was born, not like 
your heathen Titus to be the delight of 
the human race, but to be its disgust 
and abhorrence :’ in the terrible words of 
the original, ‘odium ac nausea generis 
humani.’” 


It is quite true that Wallenstein 
exerted himself, as much as he could, 
to remedy these disorders. In a letter 
addressed to Arnheim we find the 
following : 


“ The officers and soldiers convicted 
of such practices are to be punished in 
life or limb, without any respect to rank 
or condition ; the officers who allow such 
are to be suspended from their charge, 
placed in arrest, and reported to ourself, 
for we are determined to proceed with 
the utmost rigour against them, that thev 


ortunity of saying, that we agree with those who 
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may serve for a mirror to others: seeing 
that if the insolencies practised by the 
soldier, under connivance of the officer, 
be overlooked, the country must be 
thereby ruined, and the army be de- 
stroyed for want of subsistence.” 


Even Piccolomini himself is sharply 
rebuked for extortion, and we find, 


“On one occasion, no fewer than fif. 
teen soldiers, caught in the act of plun- 
dering, were ordered to be ey 
executed. Officers were often disgraced, 
dismissed, or cashiered with infamy, and 
their names affixed to public gibbets ; 
while others, who had fled from justice, 
were ordered to be brought back dead 
or alive.” 


He did not, therefore, deserve the 
title applied to him by the Diet— 
“ Odium et nausea generis humani ;” 
for, in fact, he was far less cruel than 
the heathen Titus, the delicie generis 
humani, who is here placed in such 
invidious contrast with him.* Still less 
did he deserve to be so called by the 
very persons who were, by their tyran- 
nical oppressions and perjured false- 
hood, rendering the war internecine 
and interminable ; while their poverty, 
or maladministration of what finances 
they had, made it impossible that the 
armies necessary to put down resistance 
to their persecuting sway, could be 
supported in any other manner than 
by limitless pillage and extortion: the 
habitual agents of which soon became 
callous in the commission of all other 
species of outrage. Illo, in the Picco- 
lomini, has good reason in complaining 
of the 


‘* Minions of court favour, those court 
harpies 

Who fatten on the wrecks of citizens 

Driven from their house and home ; who 
reap no harvests 

Save in the general calamity ; 
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Who now, with kingly pomp, insult and 
mock 

The desolation of their country: these, 

Let these, and such as these, support the 
war — 

The fatal war, which they alone en- 
kindled,” 


And so has Count Isolani, in mur- 
muring against the emperor for his 
treatment of the soldiery. All classes 
of his subjects, says Questenberg, alike 
share his cares and feelings. 


“ Nor will he offer one up to another, 
ISOLANI, 


And therefore thrusts he us into the 
deserts 

As beasts of prey, that so he may preserve 

His dear sheep fattening in his fields at 
home.” 


Beasts of prey, indeed, they became, 
and especially the soldiers of this very 
Count Isolani; but Wallenstein did 
his utmost to restrain their prowlings. 
The evil lay in causes beyond his con- 
trol; and it is unjust to impute the 
blame to him. We must not, how- 
ever, imagine that his conscience was 
so nice as to prevent him from sharing 
in the spoil—and that, too, in a most 
lion-like proportion. What his prizes 
were, we may calculate from the ex- 

ectations of officers who, in the day of 
fe power, were his inferiors. 


** So absolute was Wallenstein at this 
period, that Tilly applied to him for ‘a 
piece of land,’ meaning the Duchy of 
Kalenberg, in addition to the 400,000 
crowns which the old Walloon acknow- 
ledges to have received through his in- 
tercession: and Pappenheim, speaking 
more distinctly, requests at once to be 
made Duke of Halberstadt. Wallen- 
stein, as liberal of the property of others 
as of his own, took summary measures to 
comply with both requests; and would 
probably have carried his point, and made 


* See Southey’s ‘‘ Vision of the Maid of Orleans :”— 
“* During the siege of Jerusalem, ‘the Roman commander, with a generous 


clemency, that inseparable attendant on true heroism, laboured incessantly, and to the 
very last moment, to preserve the place. With this view, he again and again 
entreated the tyrants to surrender and save their lives. With the same view, also, 
after carrying the second wall, the siege was intermitted four days: to rouse their 
fears, prisoners, to the number of five hundred or more, were crucified daily before the 
walls; till space, Josephus says, was wanting for the crosses, and crosses for the captives.’ 
—Cuvrron’s Bampton Lectures. 

“‘ If any of my readers should inquire why Titus Vespasian, the delight of man- 
kind, is placed in such a situation, I answer, For this instance of ‘his generous 
clemency, that inseparable attendant on true heroism.’” 


It is not unamusing to find Doctor Southey chiming in with the rabbins, who 


never mention Titus the Impious. . 
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his comrades in arms princes of the em- 
pire, at the expense of the House of 
Brunswick, had not his power been cut 
short in the manner we are now to 
relate,” &c. 


The consideration of these circum- 
stances will abate our astonishment at 
his wealth. In the accumulation of a 
great fortune, as in almost every thing 
else, ce n'est que le premier pas qui coute ; 
and that step was secured to W allenstein 
by the estates of his first wife. 

Nor does the raising of his army 
appear to us to be such a marvel as 
historians generally accountit. Europe, 
in those days, swarmed with adventur- 
ers. The feudal system, which kept 
the vassal attached to the lord of the 
soil, to serve him, and for such service 
to be supported in youth and age, was 
broken up. The suppression of mo- 
nasteries, and the general pillage of 
church property, had deprived many 
classes of the poor of a certain sub- 
sistence, and closed one of the main 
avenues of wealth in the middle ages 
against the noble. Commerce was re- 
stricted in its limits, and not held to 
be very honourable in its exercise. 
The age of chivalry had passed; that 
of what we call civilisation was only 
beginning to arrive. War was at once 
the most exciting game, and the most 
sudden and dazzling in its rewards. 
It is true that these were precarious 
enough ; but where is the adventurer 
who does not hope that the wheel of 
the lottery will revolve favourably for 
himself? The times, too, were espe- 
cially stirring. Since the sodie, 
no such universal desire for movement 
had pervaded the whole world. This 
Thirty years’ War, in particular, roused 
every feeling of the human breast, not 
merely in Germany (which, unhappily 
for itself, was made the battle-ground), 
but throughout all Christian lands. 
In the eloquent language of Colonel 
Mitchell, 


“ The Thirty years’ War is the most 
memorable of any recorded in history. 
It is a war, great from the actions per- 
formed during its progress, as well as 
from the characters which it called forth ; 
it is greater still from the cause out of 
which it arose, and from the results 
which it produced, It was this fearful 
contest that first brought the different 
nations of Europe into direct contact with 
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each other, and established them as mem- 
bers of one community; every state of 
which was forced to take a deep interest 
in the fate of its neighbour, as well as of 
the commonwealth at large. The cause 
of religious liberty, which was soon found 
to be closely identified with national in- 
dependence, successively called to arms 
every people from the Tagus to the 
Vistula. And the Danes, Germans, 
Swedes, and Britons, who, on the banks 
of the Rhine and the Danube, maintuain- 
ed the rights of the Protestant Church 
against the see of Rome; defended, at 
the same time, the independence of their 
respective countries against the power 
and ambition of the House of Austria — 
a house that brought all the resources of 
its vast possessions in Spain, Italy, Ger- 
many, and the Indies, to support, not 
only the spiritual absolutism of popes 
and councils, but the temporal absolutism 
of emperors and imperial chambers also.” 


It is no wonder that we have cardi- 
nals commanding armies [at Nord- 
lingen, the only battle of importance 
lost by the Swedes, the Spanish con- 
tingent was led by the Cardinal Infant, 
son of Philip III.], and abbots falling, 
as he of Fulda, at Lutzen, in the field 
of battle on one side; or, on the other, 
to find Gustavus preluding his great 
victories by a Psalm of David; or 
Protestant adventurers * flocking to his 
banner from every country where the 
Pope was held to be Antichrist. 


‘* When the cannons are roaring, lads, 
and the colours are flying, 

The lads that seek honour must never 
fear dying : 

Then, stout cavaliers, let us toil our bold 
trade in, 

And fight for the Gospel and the bold 
King of Sweden.” 


The license of the camp, its rewards 
and honours, had, no doubt, their 
charms on all sides. 


** Arouse ye, my comrades, to horse and 
ride 
To the field of freedom cheerly ; 
*Tis there that a man is proved and tried, 
And courage prized full dearly : 
No other usurps the honours won — 
He rests on the deeds himself has done.” 


And the honours thus won by a man’s 
own personal action —always the most 
gratifying of honours—were not merely 
those which the soldier enumerates in 
this famous song — 


* Defoe makes his cavalier’s father raise a regiment of horse for the King of 
Sweden out of his own neighbourhood, at his own charge, which the son commands. 
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«« The horseman urges his foaming steed, 
To the reveller’s house he has ridden ; 
He sees the lamps, and he hastes with 
speed, 
And comes to the feast unbidden : 
He shews no gold, yet not long he sues, 
For none can the terrible guest refuse.” 


Though, no doubt, such a life had its 
attractions, too. But rewards more sub- 
stantial were to be found in high mili- 
tary commands, principalities, duke- 
doms, titles, estates, places, and pen- 
sions, scattered profusely among the 
successful soldiers. What Wallenstein 
himself gained by the war was enor- 
mous— the wages of murder showered 
upon his assassins were immense. 


** Leslie was made imperial chamber- 
lain, captain of the body-guard, and co- 
lonel of a regiment: he was raised to 
the dignity of count, and presented with 
the lordship of Neustadt in Bohemia ; 
an estate valued at 200,000 florins. 

“The moment Butler heard of the 
emperor's generosity, he also hurried to 
Vienna, and, as it proved, had ample 
cause to be satisfied with bis journey. 
Ferdinand gave him a public reception, 
shook hands with him, and made the 
Archbishop of Vienna suspend a gold 
chain round his neck. Like Leslie, he 
received a regiment and the gold key of 
chamberlain ; was raised to the dignity 
of count, and obtained all Terzka’s Bo- 
hemian estates. ‘The estates of Kinsky 
fell to Gordon’s share; and Devereux, 
who, with bis own hand, had slain the 
Duke of Friedland, was rewarded with 
a gold chain, and with several confiscated 
domains. Every private soldier who 
aided in the murder received 500 crowns. 
Captain Geraldine got 2000, and the 
other officers 1000 each.” 


In humbler degree, we all remember 
Dalgetty describing the casualties of 
the great armies: 

“«*]T myself never saw twenty dollars 
of my own all the time I served the in- 
vincible Gustavus, unless it was from 
the chance of a storm, or victory, or the 
fetching in some town or doorp ; when a 
cavalier of fortune, who knows the usage 
of wars, seldom faileth to make some 
small profit.’ 

***] begin rather to wonder, sir,’ said 
Lord Menteith, ‘that you should have 
continued so long in the Swedish service, 
than that you should have ultimately 
withdrawn from it.’ 


‘** Neither I should,’ answered the 


ritt-master ; ‘but that great leader, cap- 
tain, and king, the Lion of the North, 
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and the bulwark of the Protestant faith, 
had a way of winning battles, taking 
towns, over-running countries, and levy- 
ing contributions, whilk made his service 
irresistibly delectable to all true-bred 
cavaliers who follow the noble profession 
of arms. Simple as I ride here, my 
lord, I have myself commanded the 
whole stift of Dunklespiel on the Lower 
Rhine, occupying the Palsgrave’s palace, 
consuming his choice wines with my 
comrades, calling in contributions, requi- 
sitions, and caduacs, and not failing to 
lick my fingers as became a good cook. 
But, truly, all this glory hastened to 
decay after our great master had been 
shot, with three bullets, on the field of 
Lutzen ; ; wherefore, finding that Fortune 
had changed sides — that the borrowings 
and lendings went on as before out of 
our pay, while the caduacs and casualties 
were all cut off—TI e’en gave up my com- 
mission, and took service with Wallen- 
stein in Walter Butler’s Irish regiment.’ 

***And may I beg to know of you,’ 
said Lord Menteith, apparently interested 
in the adventures of this soldier of for- 
tune, ‘ how you liked this change of 
masters ?” 

“ « Indifferent well,’ said the captain ; 
‘ very indifferent well. I cannot say that 
the emperor paid much better than the 
great Gustavus. For hard knocks, we 
had plenty of them. 1 was often obliged 
to run my head against my old acquaint- 
ances, the Swedish feathers ; whilk your 
honour must conceive to be double- 
pointed stakes, shod with iron at each 
end, and planted before the squad of 
pikes to prevent an infall of the cavalry. 
The whilk Swedish feathers, although 
they look gay to the eye, resembling the 
shrubs or lesser trees of a forest, as the 
puissant pikes, arranged in battalia be- 
hind them, correspond to the tall pines 
thereof, yet, nevertheless, are not alto- 
gether so soft to encounter as the plum- 
age of a goose. Howbeit, in despite of 
heavy blows and light pay a cavalier of 
fortune may thrive indi erently well in 
the Imperial service, in respect his pri- 
vate casualties are nothing so closely 
looked to as by the Swede ; and so that 
an officer did his duty on the field, nei- 
ther Wallenstein nor Pappenheim, nor 
old Tilly before them, would likely listen 
to the objurgations of boors or burghers 
against any commander or soldado, by 
whom they chanced to be somewhat 
closely shorn. So that an experienced 
cavalier, knowing how to lay, as our 
Scottish phrase runs, ‘the head of the 
sow to the tail of the grice,’ might get 
out of the country the pay whilk he could 
not obtain from the emperor,’ ” * 
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In Roman times, during the wars of 
Marius and Sylla, which, in many 
particulars, bear a similarity to the 
wars of the seventeenth century, as 
those of the two triumvirates which 
succeeded them do to the wars of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth, the same 
motives filled the contending ranks. 
Catiline failed not to remind the as- 
sembled conspirators of the “ belli 
spolia magnifica,” which were to be 
the rewards of victory ; and they who 
joined him in his last desperate crisis 
were “‘memores Sullanz victoria, quod 
ex gregariis militibus alios senatores 
videbant, alios ita divites, ut regio 
victu, atque cultu setatem agerent; sibi 
quisque si in armis foret, ex victoria 
talia sperabat.” So was it with Wal- 
lenstein. It had been so in the pre- 
ceding century with the Constable 
Bourbon, and, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, with the Black Prince. Regular 
pay was scanty and precarious; the 
mg treasuries were pauper, and 

adly managed ; and the soldier’s best 
chance of remuneration lay in his fol- 
lowing some successful general, who 
had no objection that he should help 
himself to a share of the spoil. Colonel 
Mitchell well describes the composition 
of the armies of Wallenstein: 


“‘ They did not consist of well paid 
and well organised mercenaries, ruled 
by strict discipline and military honour ; 
for the avarice and short-sighted policy 
of the court of Vienna generally left 
them as destitute of money as of supplies, 
and high professional feeling was little 
known to the officers. Still less were 
they patriots, banded together for the 
defence of a native land ; or enthusiastic 
champions, called to the field by the re- 
sistless voice of religion. No; they 
were adventurers from all countries — 
wanderers on the face of the earth, who 
had no home but the camp, no kindred 
but their comrades: they were deserters 
from all armies; renegadoes from all 
religions, avowing but a momenta 
obedience to the standard which had ai- 
lured them by the greatest prospect of 
booty: they were men who fought for 
plunder, and for the power of oppressing 
the afflicted countries which the fortune 
of war placed at their disposal. And it 
was the emplayment of such troops—the 
giving to such lawless hordes the maste 
over provinces and.empires, that caused: 
the Thirty years’ War to be so dreadfully: 
fraught with crime and sorrow.” 


The Colonel 


here 
Schiller : 


remembered: 
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*€ WRANGEL. 


Great God in heaven! have then the 
people here 

No house and home, no fireside and no 
altar ? 


WALLENSTEIN. 


I will explain that to you how it stands. 

The Austrian has a country— ay, and 
loves it ; 

And has good cause to love it: but this 
army, 

That calls itself the Imperial this that 
houses 

Here in Bohemia, this has none—no country : 

This is an outcast of all foreign lands, 

Unclaimed by town or tribe, to whom belongs 

Nothing, except the universal sun.” 


Out of such materials it was not 
difficult, or, at least, not miraculous, 
for a mighty war-chief—a second Attila 
and Pyrrhus, as Wrangel calls Wallen- 
stein, 


** To call an army up like a creation.” 


For the historian, who has to look 
into matters of detail, the most per- 
plexing questions respecting his life 
are connected with its closing scenes. 
Did he intend to desert the cause of 
the emperor, and join the Swedes with 
his army? The answer of this ques- 
tion in the affirmative will not, indeed, 
sanction the strong expressions of Schil- 
ler, that he was “ a perjured traitor and 
death-worthy criminal ;” but they will 
mark him as one whose contemplation 
of so enormous a breach of faith would 
justify any honourable measures for his 
destruction at the hands of the Impe- 
rialists. Nothing can palliate his as- 
sassination: the emperor who ordered 
it, and the ruffians who executed the 
order, will pass down through history 
as mean and cowardly murderers ; and 
the question assumes its interest, not 
with respect to the character of the un- 
worthy monarch and his stabbing mer- 
cenaries, for that is perfectly settled, 
but for the sake of the reputation of 
Wallenstein himself. The general voice 
-of Europe has been for two centuries 
against him ; but, as Colonel Mitchell 
truly remarks, that is easily accounted 
for: 


«« Whatever his faults may have been, 
he was evidently, if we judge him by 
the letters he writes— by the orders and 
directions he gives—a clear and high- 
minded man, endowed with an observant 
and vigorous understanding, always bold, 
open, and direct in his proceedings. 
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“ But the writers who have handed 
his actions aud character down to us 
were the reverse of all this; or they 
were intimidated by the power of his 
enemies. Unable, or not daring, to re. 
present him as a great man, they endea- 
voured to reduce him to the level of their 
own conceptions ; and failed even in 
this attempt: for the giant shadow pro- 
jects at every point beyond the frame 
within which they would repress it. But 
it projects as an imperfect portraiture 
only: the greatness of the outline re- 
mains ; while the true lineaments of cha- 
racter are injured and obscured by the 
efforts of ignorance and malevolence. 
The official statements published by the 
court of Vienna, which guided so many 
historians, and Schiller among the rest, 
make Wallenstein speak and act like one 
removed, a few degrees only, above men- 
tal infirmity ; and as the world were not 
likely to believe this of the intellectual 
Duke of Friedland, it became necessary 
to represent him as influenced in his 
conduct, and hurried along the path of 
folly, by astrology and superstition. 

“ This extraordinary man was denied 
even the usual appeal to posterity ; for, 
as all parties were hostile to him, none 
would furnish the unbiassed evidence on 
which posterity can alone form an impar- 
tial judgment. Le had been the open 
and most formidable enemy of the Pro- 
testants, and could expect little favour 
at their hands. ‘The Catholics, who 
condemned and slew him as a traitor, 
were not likely to be more friendly: if 
they slew him justly, their hatred was 
just ; if unjustly, it was probably greater ; 
because men too generally end by hating 
those whom they begin by injuring.” 

And as if this was not enough, the 
most popular tragic poet of Germany, 
one of the greatest names of German— 
indeed, of European literature, popu- 
larises all the dark stories and insinu- 
ations which these prejudiced parties 
had so industriously, and for such ob- 
vious reasons, disseminated. A great 
historical character has seldom been 
exposed to treatment so unlucky and 
injurious. When we recollect the part 
that Schiller has had in the business, 
it is rather amusing to find him con- 
cluding his remarks on the alleged 
treason of Wallenstein (a charge which 
lie more than half doubts, and attri- 
butes “to pens, which are not those of 
truth’), with the pithy observation, 
that “it was his misfortune in life to 
have made an enemy of a victorious 
party ; in death, that this enemy sur- 
vived to write his history.” If the 
Friedlander rose again from his grave, 
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and felt any anxiety concerning the 
character he bore while lying in it, we 
are inclined to think that he would 
pray most heartily to be relieved from 
the attentions paid him by the author 
of this compassionate sentence. And ~ 
yet, as Colonel Mitchell justly remarks, 
Schiller, a great man, should have 
taken the part of a great man who had 
been condemned without being con- 
victed, and not have joined the un- 
worthy cry raised against him. 

Forster and Mitchell plead the cause 
of Wallenstein ; the one, with the cau- 
tion of a civilian turning over legal 
documents, and poring into unexplored 
archives ; the other, with the eloquent 
zeal of a soldier, and the acute discri- 
mination of a man of talent accustomed 
to long observation of character, and 
especially military character, and prac- 
tised in tracing motives and conse- 
quences for himself, without any blind 
regard for traditional authority. On 
the whole, it clearly results that the 
emperor, when he had determined to 
destroy Wallenstein, could not make 
out any case resting upon open and 
certain proof; and historians have not 
only made no addition to what the 
court of Vienna had alleged against 
their victim, but have almost unani- 
mously dismissed the major part of the 
accusations as mere fictions. The 
charge of his intended junction with 
the Saxons, in order to march with 
them on Vienna, rests upon the testi- 
mony of Arnheim; of whom Richelieu 
—no bad judge of such things —said, 
that “in him Rome had lost the most 
perfect Jesuit that ever lived:” and 
Oxenstiern treated his communications 
with the utmost suspicion. Lt appears 
to us, that the Saxon field-marshal was 
playing a game of his own. [He had 
long served under Wallenstein, and 
kept up with him an extensive and 
confidential correspondence on all im- 
portant subjects of war and peace. 
When Saxony joined the King of 
Sweden, Arnheim, of course, aban- 
doned the imperial cause; but the 
friendly feeling between the two offi- 
cers was not broken ; and when, in the 
campaign after Lutzen, it was judged 
fit to conclude an armistice between 
their troops, the correspondence was 
renewed with the knowledge of the 
emperor: there was, in short, no con- 
cealment about it. Arnheim, we think, 
took advantage of the notorious cir- 
cumstance that he was actually in com- 
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munication with his old commander to 
raise his importance with the Swedish 
cabinet, by representing himself as 
having it in his power to open a nego- 
ciation for the desertion of Wallenstein ; 
which would, of course, have decided 
the war against the Austrians. Such 
tricks are done every day in camps 
and cabinets. Oxenstiern would not 
act on the diplomacy of Arnheim; and 
we have his testimony in his last days,* 
that he could not comprehend what 
object Wallenstein really had in view : 
i.e. he set no credence on the stories 
of the field-marshal. If he had, he 
would not have found any difficulty in 
comprehending propositions so intel- 
ligible as those of humbling, by their 
united force, the imperial authority, 
and placing on the brows of the rene- 
gade soldier the golden rigol of Bohe- 
mia, his native land. Arnheim himself 
is obliged to allow, that he does not 
know what finesse Friedland was seek- 
ing; “ but, whatever it may be, certain 
it is, that no safe treaty can be con- 
cluded with the man, for there is no 
steadiness in him.” Which merely 
means, that he — Arnheim, the med- 
dling diplomatist—cannot do what he 
promised ; and that, as detection was 
probably at hand, he wishes to leave a 
loophole of retreat, by imputing the 
frustration of his own underhand schemes 


to the unsteadiness of the Duke of 


Friedland, who, in all probability, 
knew nothing about them. 

As for negociations with the Swedes, 
the thing is morally impossible. Wal- 
lenstein hated them as a German, a 
Roman Catholic, and a soldier. They 
were foreign enemies intruding upon 
the German soil; they were heretics, 
whose alliance gave strength to the 
Protestant party, and checked the arbi- 
trary power claimed by the emperor, 
and upheld by himself: and, under 
“‘the never-conquered king,” they had 
broken down the Imperial armies and 
dimmed the glory of the Imperial ge- 
nerals. In all the negociations, real or 
pretended, in which his name appears, 
we find him laying it down as the very 
basis on which peace is to be con- 
cluded, that the Swedes are to be driven 
out of Germany. These are the two 
main charges against him; one resting 
on testimony so unworthy of respect as 
to justify us in neglecting it altogether ; 
and the other utterly inconsistent with 
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all the principles, feelings, and preju- 
dices of Wallenstein. It should always 
be remarked, that, in these complicated 
intrigues, no one pretends to have seen 
a letter or a line from the accused ge- 
neral. Not a document that can be 
directly or indirectly traced to him is 
in existence; and yet, it is scarcely 
possible that such matters could be 
carried on without some writing: and 
we know that Wallenstein was a cease- 
less letter-writer, and most minute, 
clear, and explanatory, in his corre- 
spondence. 

The other charges are merely mili- 
tary: that he brought the Saxons to 
Prague after the battle of Leipsic is 
absurd. They came there in con- 
sequence of the battle, without ask- 
ing him any thing about it. Ile had 
neither command nor army to resist 
them. ‘“ It was further added, that 
*he liberated Count Thurn, contrary 
to all right and justice ; paid no atten- 
tion to the orders of the emperor; and 
not only employed Protestants in his 
army, but allowed them free exercise 
of religion on his estates. Urged on,’ 
it is said, ‘by ambition and astrological 
superstition, he conceived the wild and 
wicked project of dividing the Austrian 
dominions among his generals, and of 
becoming himself, after changing the 
entire face of Europe, the head of a 
new imperial dynasty.’” 

We shall let Colonel Mitchell answer 
these charges : 


“‘ His conduct, and pretended inac- 
tivity at Nurenberg, and again after the 
battle of Liitzen, ure military questions, 
of which he was a better judge than the 
imperial ministers could he ; and, as al- 
ready shewn, he seems, on both occasions, 
to have acted in a manner deserving the 
highest praise. Count Thurn was libe- 
rated in conformity with the terms of a 
regular capitulation, which could not be 
violated without a direct breach of faith 
and honour. That Wallenstein carried 
religious toleration far beyond the spirit 
of his age, may be safely granted ; but 
of the astrological superstition here men- 
tioned, we find no evidence whatever.” 


His real crime was his being too 
powerful a subject. Ferdinand dis- 
closed the secret in his official letter of 
instruction to Questenberg, in which 
he complained that Wallenstein’s me- 
thod of managing the army gave an 
appearance, in the eyes of foreign na- 
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tions, that he possessed only divided 
power in his own dominions, and had 
a coadjutor — corregem”— on the 
throne. When he wrote that sentence, 
the fate of the correr was sealed. 
The only question was how to get rid 
of him; and the Italian counsellors of 
the emperor recommended assassina- 
tion, then a favourite practice in their 
priest-ruled land. The execution of 
the deed was fitly left for the hands of 
the Irishmen of the creed of Sir Phelim 
O’Neale, then brooding over treachery 
and massacre. The meeting of the offi- 
cers of Pilsen, and their signing of the 
paper— which, in fact, was nothing 
more than a declaration that they had 
a very great objection to be disbanded 
— was but a pretence for hurrying the 
deed. Wallenstein was not present 
when the oath was subscribed ; and when 
it was announced to him, he took care 
to explain that he accepted it in no 
disloyal sense. The story of the sub- 
stitution of one document for another 
is an idle fable. 


‘“« The instructions brought by Ques- 
tionberg had caused a good deal of dis- 
content ; and the proposed resignation of 
the general, on whose word most of the 
officers had advanced money, to raise 
and equip their regiments, and without 
whose aid they hardly ever expected to 
be repaid, greatly added to the excite- 
ment. ‘The officers pressed him to re- 
main at their head ; and, it is said, that 
he demanded from them a promise, 
pledging themselves to adhere to him in 
return, At a banquet given by Count 
Illo, at which the temperate and re- 
served Wallenstein was not present, but 
at which the wine circulated so freely, 
that many of the parties afterwards de- 
clared they did not well know what 
passed, a petition to this effect was 
agreed upon and drawn up. By this do- 
cument, forty-two officers, among whom 
was Piccolomini, pledged themselves 
‘to adhere to Wallenstein to the last 
drop of their blood, as long as he should 
continue to command the army, in the 
service, and for the good of the emperor.’ 
It is not true, as was afterwards stated 
by the court of Vienna, that the reserve 
clause, in favour of the emperor, was left 
out in the paper presented for signature, 
which, by a legerdemain trick, had been 
substituted for the document originally 
agreed upon. None of the parties tried 
alleged such a circumstance in their de- 
fence ; and the proceeding would have 
been of too unworthy a nature to have 
obtained the concurrence of Wallenstein : 
there was nothing low or mean about him ; 
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his very faults bore some impress of great- 
ness. 

“On the day after this paper had heen 
signed, the duke again called the officers 
together, and told them that nothing was 
intended against the emperor or the Ca- . 
tholic religion by the compact into which 
they had entered: it was only formed, 
he said, for the safety and maintenance 
of the army, and for the service of the 
state. Wallenstein and his officers were 
probably encouraged in this proceeding 
by a similar agreement which the Swed- 
ish officers had entered into a few weeks 
before, and by which they had forced 
Oxenstiern, and the members of the 
Heilbron League, to grant certain terms 
which the martial synod demanded. 
Looked upon with our present ideas of 
subordination, nothing could be more 
criminal than such a combination: but 
the just principles of discipline were 
then unknown ; the early part of the se- 
venteenth century was the very age of 
insubordination ; and the combination 
here mentioned must be judged of by 
the ideas then existing on such subjects, 
rather than by those which are now 
entertained.” 


It is no wonder, however, that such 
a step frightened the already terrified 
monarch. ‘ This business,” he says, 
“ is never out of my thoughts ; it rises 
with me in the morning, and goes to 
bed with me at night, and completely 
deprives me of rest.” Colonel Mitchell 
is very happy in developing the base- 
ness of the treachery which this un- 
worthy monarch took to rid himself of 
the cause of these daily and nightly 
terrors. The tenth chapter of his work 
is a model of historical eloquence and 
criticism, directed, as such eloquence 
and criticism are too often not, by the 
most honourable sentiments and gene- 
rous emotions. We quote the perora- 
tion: it will serve for a specimen of the 
style of the whole work. 


‘‘ If we too often see the best and 
most generous qualities of our nature 
crushed beneath the chilling influence 
of adversity, so we expect, on the other 
hand, to find them called forth and che- 
rished by the genial sunshine of power 
and prosperity. We naturally feel dis- 
posed to combine the idea of high qua- 
lities with high station ; and the want of 
noble and generous feeling, which in the 
humbler ranks of life is but an absence 
of virtue, augments to criminality in pro- 
portion as we ascend in the scale of so- 
ciety ; and we can only fancy such defi- 
ciency to exist upon a throne, when the 
crowned occupant is composed of the 
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meanest materials of which human nature 
is ever put together. Ferdinand IT. was 
such an occupant of a throne. In the 
hour of danger, and when pressed by the 
victorious arms of the Swedes, he con- 
ferred almost dictatorial power on the 
man from whose aid he alone expected 
safety. But no sooner was the first peril 
over, than the imagination of the terrified 
sovereign magnified into treason and re- 
bellion the exercise of the power which 
he had before delegated. In his base 
and unkingly fear—to acquit him even 
of envy and avarice —he condemned 
without a trial or hearing ; and not only 
handed over the man who had twice 
saved the monarchy to the halberds of 
hired assassins, but rendered himself an 
active party to the crime by the treachery 
of his conduct. In order to deceive his 
intended yictim, and to render the blow 
more certain, he remained in constant 
and confidential correspondence with 
Wallenstein for twenty days after the 
betrayed general had been outlawed as 
a rebel. ‘True it is that he afterwards 
caused three thousand masses to be said 
for the souls of the slain ; and courtiers 
and confessors may by such means have 
silenced the feeble voice of the royal 
conscience. Fut the voice of history 
will not be so silenced ; and the name of 
Ferdinand II. will be handed down to 
latest posterity, as the name of a sove- 
reign in whose callous heart not even 
imperial sway could raise one spark of 
noble fire—who, while crawling in the 
dust before images and reliques, remained 
deaf to the duties of Christianity — and 
repaid the greatest services ever ren- 
dered to a prince by one of the foulest 
deeds of treason and of murder recorded 
in the dark annals of human crime.” 


The services were too great. As 
history is constantly repeating itself, 
we must not be surprised if we can in 
other annals find an exact parallel : 
“ Ce personuage celebre, grand capi- 
taine, et ruse politique, qui sauva 
Cempire, et fit trembler Uempereur, 
un de ces genies puissans, et dangereux, 
que leur propre force detruit, et que leur 
elevation precipite,” ave words which 
would appear to have been written for 
Wallenstein. They are the words of 
Le Beau, in his history of the Lower 
Empire (lib. xxxi. 3), when he intro- 
duces /Etius. The parallel of the cases 
of these remarkable men is, in many 
of their principal features, wondrously 
close. Both noble of birth, and trained 
early to the use of arms, they are called 
to the protection of a tottering empire. 
One cleared Africa, the other Germany, 
of the enemy, and restored the imperial 
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authority over revolted provinces, and 
wavering or disaffected feudatories. 
Both are immediately after driven from 
their commands, and obliged to aban- 
don public life. The details are of 
course different; but, in both cases, 
the successful general is sacrificed to 
the intrigues of courtiers. Misfortune 
to the state instantly attends their re- 
tirement. A new and formidable con- 
queror rushes into the empire ; and the 
injured Wallenstein is called for, as the 
sole hope of staying the victorious Swede 
—as, ina former day, the exiled A.tius 
was supplicated to return and check 
the ferocious Ilun. Both raise armies 
by the mere magic of their names ; 
and the empires, which, till they made 
their appearance in the field, could 
scarcely muster a soldier, see with 
astonishment hosts of disciplined war- 
riors assembled at the word of chiefs 
who had no authority but their renown. 
“The indefatigable diligence of the 
patrician” (/Etius), says Gibbon, “ gra- 
dually collected all the troops of Gaul 
and Germany, who had formerly ac- 
knowledged themselves the subjects or 
soldiers of the republic, but who now 
claimed the rewards of voluntary ser- 
vice, and the rank of independent 
allies; the Leti, the Armoricans, the 
Breones, the Saxons, the Burgundians, 
the Sarmatiaus, or Alani, the Ripua- 
rians, and the Franks, who followed 
Meroveus as their lawful prince. Such 
was the various army, which, under 
the conduct of Aitius, and Theodoric, 
advanced by rapid marches to relieve 
Orleans, and to give battle to the innu- 
merable host of Attila.” Equally va- 
rious was the army of Wailenstein, 
marching, not, indeed, against an in- 
numerable host, but against a general 
who supplied the want of numbers by 
brilliant genius, unbounded mental re- 
sources, and dauntless intrepidity. The 
imperial armies, in both cases, exhibited 
but nominal allegiance to their em- 
perors; their service was voluntary, 
their alliance independent; and in 
both cases, too, the generals, to whom 
alone the armies in reality belonged, 
insisted on the total subjection of all mi- 
litary power to their own unquestioned 
authority. This was the crime for which 
they fell. Both generals did their duty. 
The march of the invaders was imme- 
diately checked. Chalons witnessed the 
defeat and repulse of Attila ; and, if the 
German dramatist is too national when 
he makes Questenberg say that 
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“In Nirenberg’s camp the Swedish mo- 
narch left 
Ilis fame —in Liitzen’s plains his life,” 


it is certain that Wallenstein arrested 
the tide of conquest by cooping up 
Gustavus in Niirenberg, and fortune 
aided him by laying the king at Liitzen 
“ by the great stone.” Attila was de- 
feated—the Swede was not; but the 
picture of the Hunnish king, amid his 
entrenching wagons, after the battle of 
Chalons, unmolested by those who had 
driven him there, “ like a lion encom- 
passed in his own den, threatening his 
hunters with redoubled fury,” bears 
some resemblance to the position of 
Gustavus at Niirenberg, where, for the 
first time, he had known what it was 
not to conquer the moment he ap- 
peared. When danger had passed, 
and the Scourge of God and the 
Lion of the North were consigned, 
amid military pomps and military sor- 
rows, to the tomb, the service of their 
great opponents was no longer consi- 
dered necessary. It was forgotten that 
they had been saviours of the empire : 
it was felt that they were overgrown 
subjects, dangerous to the throne. 
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did with his own assassin hand 
the felon deed, which the scoundrel 
Cesar of Germany consigned to the 
hands of murderers of meaner de- 
gree. Both suffered for their crime 
in instant defeat and disgrace, and 
continue to suffer in the indignant 
disdain awarded to their memories 
through all ages that have since 
elapsed. It was no more than natural 
that they should have endeavoured to 
palliate their conduct by accusations 
against the slain commanders, and we 
find the charges to be identical. 
/Etius is accused of neglecting the 
opportunities afforded by the battle of 
Chalons, and of confining himself to 
Italy, instead of pressing the war else- 
where. It is not insinuated that he 
failed in the performance of the duty 
which he had prescribed to himself. 
So was the neglect of the supposed 
opportunities that followed the field of 
Liitzen, and his defence of Silesia and 
Bohemia, instead of occupying himself 
with raising the siege of Ratisbon, 
assigned as grounds for the suspicion 
of treachery in Wallenstein ; and as 
the German was accused of dealing 
with the Swede whom he had checked, 


The feelings which Gibbon attributes 
to Valentinian actuated Ferdinand ; 
and the scoundrel Cesar of Rome 


so was it pretended that the Roman 
was leagued with the [lun whom he 
had all but destroyed.* 


* We subjoin the section of Gibbon which gives the account of the death of 
Etius :— 

“Such an event might contribute to the safety of the eastern empire, under the 
reign of a prince who couciliated the friendship, without forfeiting the esteem, of the 


barbarians. But the emperor of the west, the feeble and dissolute Valentinian, who 
had reached his thirty-fiith year without attaining the age of reason or courage, 
abused this apparent security, to undermine the foundations of his own throne, by 
the murder of the patrician A2tius. From the instinct of a base and jealous mind, 
he hated the man who was universally celebrated as the terror of the barbarians, and 
the support of the republic ; and his new favourite, the eunuch Heraclius, awakened 
the emperor from the supine lethargy, which might be disguised, during the life of 
Placidia, by the excuse of filial piety. The fame of Atius, his wealth and dignity, 
the numerous and martial train of barbarian followers, his powerful dependents, who 
filled the civil offices of the state, and the hopes of his son Gaudentius, who was 
already contracted to Eudoxia, the emperor's daughter, had raised him above the 
rank of a subject. ‘The ambitious designs, of which he was secretly accused, excited 
the fears, as well as the resentment, of Valentinian. ®tius himself, supported by 
the consciousness of his merit, his services, and perhaps his innocence, seems to have 
maintained a haughty and indiscreet behaviour. The patrician offended his sovereign 
by a hostile declaration ; he aggravated the offence, by compelling him to ratify, with 
a solemn oath, a treaty of reconciliation and alliance ; he proclaimed his suspicions, 
he neglected his safety : and from a vain confidence that the enemy, whom he despised, 
was incapable even of a manly crime, he rashly ventured his person in the palace of 
Rome, Whilst he urged, perhaps with intemperate vehemence, the marriage of his 
son, Valentinian, drawing his sword, the first sword he had ever drawn, plunged it 
in the breast of a general who had saved his empire: his courtiers and eunuchs ambi- 
tiously struggled to imitate their master; and A‘tius, pierced with a hundred wounds, 
fell dead in the royal presence. Boethius, the pretorian prefect, was killed at the 
same moment; and before the event could be divulged, the principal friends of the 
patrician were summoned to the palace, and separately murdered, The horrid deed, 
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Shall we be fanciful, and carry the 
contrast further? The legends of the 
nations, trembling before the invasion 
of Attila, attributed his success to the 
possession of a magic sword. Ilerbert, 
in a poem which is worthy of the most 
careful notice, will instruct us, in text 
and note, as to the weapon of Attila. 
The same is the case with Gustavus. 
By descent and title, King of the Goths 
and Vandals, his resistless sword came 
from no mortal forge — it was fashioned 
by the unearthly smiths toiling at the 
command of his ancestor, Odin. We 
forget who wrote an elaborate work, De 
Gladio Magico Gustavi Adolphi ; but 
we have read it, and well remember that 
it contains a long folded leaf, which, 
on being pulled out, exhibits the full- 
length and perfect portraiture of the 
sword that was drawn at Leipsic and 
Liitzen. We are much mistaken if the 
book be not in the King’s Library, at 
the British Museum, and think that it 
was written by a Swedish chaplain. 
The belief of the existence of such 
swords proves clearly enough, that 
those who were supposed to wield 
them knew what to do with the in- 
strument, whether it was magical or 
not, intrusted to their grasp. We are 
not about to compare Attila with Gus- 
tavus in any of the qualities which 
render war less horrible than it is— 
for Gustavus was not only great, but 
good; but we must, in passing, re- 
mark, that Attila deserves a more 
philosophical consideration than has 
ever yet been awarded him. This is 
plainly not the place for such a task ; 
and, without entering upon it, we re- 
commend to the consideration of Col. 
Mitchell the history of the rise and 
fall of AEtius, as affording an illustra- 
tion of the upward and downward ca- 
reer of the Friedlander. 

iad Wallenstein designs on Bo- 
hemia? We have not seen this point 
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clearly mooted ; and yet, thinking of 
his life, the idea has often crossed us. 
We now understand what allegiance to 
a monarch ought to be. We can see 
that a prince must represent the power 
of the state, and that the sovereign 
should command the respect of the 
subject, not merely politically, but per- 
sonally, even though his personal merits 
may be of the paltriest order. Alle- 
giance to a republic or oligarchy is non- 
sense—it is almost a contradiction in 
terms. And, in the century and a half 
dating from the Reformation, Germany 
was a republic or oligarchy, composed 
of some hundred dukes and princes, 
under a nominal emperor — 


«« What seemed its head 
The shadow ofa kingly crown had on”— 


but not much more than a shadow. 
The Duke of Friedland and Mecklen- 
burgh was in rank, and every thing 
but independent sovereignty, as high a 
man as the Elector of Saxony, who 
trembled before him, or the Elector 
Palatine, whom he had contributed to 
defeat. He had been accustomed to 
see all the empire bow to his command 
—he had forced the most humiliating 
conditions on the emperor himself. 
He was master of the army—beyond 
question, the most famous general of 
the imperial party —the greatest land- 
holder in Bohemia—the most re- 
nowned of its sons in war, and the 
most princely in peace. ‘The emperor, 
who but for him would have been 
obliged to submit to any degradation, 
had treated him with contumely and 
injustice. With the army, Bohemia 
was in his own hands. Had not he as 
good aright to sit as king as Henri of 
Valois some fifty years before in Poland, 
chosen by the chivalry of the land! 
Still later, he had seen Henri of Bour- 
bon, a soldier, chosen King of France. 
The military house of Orange gave 








palliated by the specious names of justice and necessity, was immediately commu- 
nicated by the emperor to his soldiers, his subjects, and his allies. The nations, 
who were strangers or enemies to A°tius, generously deplored the unworthy fate of a 
hero: the barbarians, who bad been attached to his service, dissembled their grief 
and resentment: and the public contempt, which had been so long entertained for 
Valentinian, was at once converted into deep and universal abhorrence. Such sen- 
timents seldom pervade the walls of a palace; yet the emperor was confounded by 
the honest reply of a Roman, whose approbation he had not disdained to solicit : 
‘ I am ignorant, sir, of your motives and provocations ; I only know that you have 
acted like a man who cuts off his right hand with his left.’” 

There is no son Gaudentius in the case of Wallenstein, but the other particulars 
are very like. It is certain that the “ honest reply of the Roman” might have been 


made to Ferdinand. 
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princes to the Netherlands. Was it 
altogether impossible, or, if won, would 
itin any way have shocked the general 
feeling of Bohemia or of Europe, if 
Wallenstein were introduced into that 
college of kings to which he had 
already so nearly approached ? 

IIe was a Bohemian, and could not 
forget that, “ ever since the brave 
Lord Waldstein of Dux joined King 
Uttakar’s army, in the thirteenth cen- 
lury, at the head of his four-and-twenty 
sons, all mail-clad men, [his family had ] 
acted a prominent part in the history 
of the country.” Tle was, it is true, a 
convert from its favourite faith —alas ! 
for the land of John Huss and Jerome 
of Prague, of Procop and of Ziska, 
where is that faith now ?— but his 
father and mother were Protestant, 
and the earliest protector of his youth, 
Lord Slavata of Chulm, was also of the 
same church. If his conversion by 
another uncle, Lord Kavka of Rikam, 
had estranged him from his hereditary 
creed, it is certain that he never joined 
heartily in persecution. He enforced 
the Edict of Restitution ; that is, he 
did his utmost to reduce the recusant 
princes and burghers under the power 
of the emperor, with no little consi- 
deration for the finances of himself and 
his followers ; but in his own states he 
was remarkably tolerant, and adverse 
to the use of violence in matters of 
religion. The Jesuits he certainly dis- 
liked. They had their own imperium 
in imperio to promote, and he had his. 
If we look at his military career, we 
shall find that he kept the war out of 
Bohemia. He was not present at the 
battle of the White Mountain —he 
took no part in the cruelties that suc- 
ceeded. His campaign after Liitzen 
was intended for the defence of Bo- 
hemia; and the mere Germans made 
ita matter of complaint. He released 
his compatriot, Count Thurn— 

“ That long-practised stirrer up 
Of insurrection, that curse-laden torch 
And kindler of the war, Matthias Thur,” 


much to the grief of the sight-expect- 
ing citizens of Vienna, and its blood- 
snuffing court. He had introduced all 
the refinements of elegance and science 
into the mountains of Bohemia — he 
had protected Prague with remarkable 
care. When taken, it fell into the 
hands of his old follower, Arnheim — 
when relieved, it fellinto his own. No 
trace of the license, cruelty, and pillage, 
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which defaced and ruined Germany, 
appeared during his life in Bohemia. 
Wallenstein, the terror of all other 
parts of the empire, was the kind land- 
lord, the bountiful patron, the noble host, 
the liberal encourager of the arts, the 
planter of all the advantages of comfort 
and civilisation, in the comparatively 
rude district of his birth. The plunder 
of ravaged Germany went to enrich Sa- 
gan and Gitschin. [is last campaign, 
which excited so much discontent else- 
where, had for its object the defence of 
the Bohemian frontier, in preference to 
any other quarter in which the war 
might press. And the first guess is 
generally the best guess. It was sup- 
posed that the crown of Bohemia might 
have tempted him from his alliance 
with Austria— for alliance in truth it 
was ; and the supposition would not 
have been entertained, unless his con- 
temporaries, and they, too, of the 
classes best qualified to judge upon it, 
had not thought it to be a temptation 
likely to arouse his ambition. Is it 
to be the case, that the holy sword of 
St. Wenzel may yet be wielded by a 
hand that does not govern in the islands 
of the Danube? Perhaps ; there is not, 
however, at present, a Wallenstein ; and 
if the time should ever come, others 
besides Bohemians must co-operate in 
the work. 

We have, in reality, paid too little 
attention to Colonel Mitchell in this 
review. We are sorry to say that our 
own fancies have occupied us. The 
Quarterly reviewer makes an excuse 
something of the same kind. So we 
copy the Quarterly reviewer ; and, as 
our readers shall shortly see, for other 
reasons than the mere reiteration of his 
excuse : 


“We can assure Colonel Mitchell, 
that it is neither from disrespect nor in- 
gratitude that we have been led to bestow 
on Mr, Forster a larger share of our at- 
tention than on himself. In our judgment, 
he has executed with eloquence, ability, 
and good taste, a task for which his stu- 
dies qualified him, and one congenial to 
an honourable mind and an honourable 
profession. Failing more active employ- 
ment—as, for the sake of Europe, we 
hope it may — we trust that he will con- 
tinue to make the most of the advantages 
which, as a soldier and a scholar, he 
possesses, and resume his researches in 
the history of the country and the period 
to which his studies and his observation 
have been specially directed, There are 
but few passages of his work with which 
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we are disposed to quarrel ; but those, 
we have no doubt whatever, are favourites 
of the author, as embodying peculiar 
tenets of his own. The colonel evidently 
ranks the bayonet with the toasting-fork 
as a weapon of offence. This may be a 
sound conclusion ; but we think that a 
theory, so likely to be disputed, is ill 
placed where it cannot be argued. His 
low appreciation of Bonaparte’s military 
talent appears to us unsound and para- 
doxical. ‘That the colonel will not abate 
a jot of his expressions in deference to us, 
we are satisfied ; and equally so that he 
is prepared to receive as a compliment 
the stronger vituperation which they will 
call down from French commentators. 
We think, however, his proposition in- 
defensible, and the sentence unjust. The 
time is perhaps hardly yet arrived when 
Napoleon’s military reputation can be 
weighed in an impartial balance, and 
when a just estimate can be drawn of 
his performances, as compared with the 
resources at his disposal at the various 
periods of his career. Great as those 
were, we still believe it will be found 
that something beyond accident placed 
them at his disposal, and that there was 
greatness in the application. The sub- 
ject, however, is a wide one; and having 
discharged our critical functions, by 
touching the colonel on the two points 
on which he probably considers himself 
as least assailable, but on which others 
will surely assail him, we conclude with 
thanks for his labours, and our best 
wishes for their success.” 


The Quarterly was not always so 
complimentary to Napoleon ; but, with- 
out referring to that, we can assure the 
reviewer that C olonel Mitchell can say 
a great deal about those two points, 
but that he has said it in one of the 
most striking and original works of the 
present day, his Jhoughts on Tactics. 
We give his reasons for the low appre- 
ciation of Bonaparte : 


“The generals of the French republic, 
and Napoleon Bonaparte, overran conti- 
nental Europe, with infantry masses 
twenty-four deep ; thus placing tw enty- 
two men out of every twenty-four ina 
position that preve nted them from mak- 
ing any use of their arms, but which left 
them needlessly e xposed to all the fierce 
and fiery missiles of modern war. 

*“* Such bodies were hurled on, mass 
after mass, to victory or destruction, as 
chance directed. When the compact 
formation was broken, either by the fire 
of the eneay, the inequalities of the 


ground, or by other causes, it was not 
unusual for the whole mass to dissolve 
itself into swarms of tirailleurs, who, 
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continuing to advance, made up, by the 
individual gallantry of the men and the 
intelligence of the regimental officers, 
for the incompetency of their leaders, 
and the wretchedness of their system : 
the blood-wasting folly of which every 
powder-mill or piece of ordnance ren- 
dered sufficiently apparent. The French 
cavalry, so highly lauded, acted on prin- 
ciples equally faulty. Heavy-armed and 
steel-clad horsemen attacked in column ; 
they charged at a trot; and resorted 
more frequently to the use of fire-arms 
than to the use of the sword; the only 
real cavalry weapon. But a successful 
system, like a successful general, is sure 
to be praised ; and the wonderful career 
of French victory soon extended the 
French system over continental Europe, 
and made the world’s echoes ring again 
with the fame of French tactics, French 
columns, and the infallibility of French 
leaders. 

“The thousands of brave men who 
fell before the iron ranks of the English 
sufficed not to break this spell. Column 
after column was struck down — mass 
after mass was rent and scattered by the 
mere line-fire of the British infantry, 
who, though badly trained and armed, 
were strong in valour and in ps'riotism 
—and, in some degree, also, Letier 
trained and armed than their adversuries, 
But all in vain; no new light was thrown 
on the science by the human victims sa- 
crificed in these contests, On the con- 
trary, they merely brought those who 
doubted the excellence of the French 
system back to the old system of 
Frederick IT, ; 

“ After five-and-twenty years of war, 
we know no more how to ensure success, 
or calculate results, than we did before : 
we have enlarged our vocabulary, indeed, 
but not our science. In the hour of battle, 
when opposing volcanoes burst forth, 
when explosion meets explosion, and 
when volleying peals of musketry add 
their wild accompaniment to the loud 
symphony of death, the general of the 
nineteenth century must, like his prede- 
cessors of the eighteenth, hand the reins 
to Fortune. He may send a little assist- 
ance to one point, or support to another ; 
he may order a flying enemy to be pur- 
sued, or he may fix a rallying place for 
the fugitives of his own army ; but mo- 
dern science shews him no clear road to 
victory; and modern tactics prevent an 
adversary from being fairly assailed, and 
completely overthrown. ; 

** This is, however, what historians, 
and cther military writers, are not very 
willing to ullow. ‘They constantly tell 
us of 1 an art, or science, of war, which 
has made vast progress in modern times, 
and by the aid or knowledge of which 
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mighty things have been achieved in our 
day. When we ask for proofs of this 
great science, the theorists point to ac- 
tions fought and battles gained; but 
cannot point to a single principle or 
manceuvre, the application of which ren- 
dered their favourite leaders successful. 
When we follow to their results the 
deeply calculated plans and splendid 
conceptions so eloquently described b 

modern writers, we find that they led, 
invariably, to mere front-to-front onsets, 
in which the bravest troops, or strongest 
party, proved victorious, whenever the 
Goddess of Fortune was pleased to re- 

main neutral,” 


Again, after some remarks upon ca- 
valry action, he says: 


“ Granting, for the present, the whole 
of this proposition, though the second 
part does not admit of being maintained, 
it by no means frees Napoleon and the 
French army from the charge of having 
been ignorant of the real strength and 
nature of cavalry action. I have here 
laid no stress on the bad horsemanship, 
and want of skili in manceuvring, dis- 
played by the troops, as these glaring 
deficiencies might, to a certain extent, 
have resulted from the short time the 
men had been embodied. I distinctly 
charge the whole system, that allowed 
such notions of cavalry warfare to exist, 
with feebleness, and with emanating from 
ignorant men, Entire regiments of horse 
drawing-up in line, to use their fire-arms 
like infantry ; some corps charging at a 
trot, and in close column ; others, again, 
forming solid squares of cavalry(!!!), 
and defending themselves with their car- 
bines, are practices that could result only 
from the grossest ignorance. If, in a 
sabre combat, a man were to grasp the 
blade, instead of the hilt of his sword, 
we should not call bim a bad fencer, but 
should say that he had not a single idea 
of swordsmanship, and knew not in what 
consisted the strength of his weapon. It 
is even so with the French officers who 
commanded in the actions here de- 
scribed ; they knew not what constituted 
the strength of cavalry, and had not a 
single just idea of its action ; and their 
instructor must have been equally igno- 
rant. ‘ What! look upon Napoleon as 
an ignoramus?’ we think we hear the 
liberal reader exclaim, with indignation. 
It is at his own pleasure ; and he may 
look upon the fencing-master, who taught 
the swordsman above described, as a 
great genius, if so disposed : we do not 
— that is all. 

“ That there were many able and en- 
terprising cavalry officers in the French 
army, only proves that men may rise at 
times above the faulty system under 
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which they have been trained. That 
Napoleon and his marshals, who pre- 
sided over such a system, gained splendid 
victories, proves still less ; ; for it is easy 
to give the reins to fortune, and to hurl 
masses of brave men to battle. Attila 
and Alaric did just as much. It is true, 
no doubt, that hundreds of volumes have 
been filled with pompous histories of the 
actions performed by the French com- 
manders of our age, as well as with the 
praise bestowed upon them in conse- 
quence: equally true it is that stars, 
dignities, and decorations, too often 
stained with the blood of the brave, 
have been lavished upon them, as well 
as upon some of their conquerors. But 
whenever we seek, in the detailed ac- 
counts of French victories for tangible 
and intelligible proofs of the military 
skill and genius displayed by the victors, 
we seek in vain, as we find only dec lama- 
tion, and a sickening profusion of adula- 
tion, every where substituted for logic 
and for science.” 


There may be paradoxes ; but there 
is at least reason for them. In his 
Life of Wallenstein, he accounts for the 
more than ordinary glories heaped upon 
Bonaparte. 


Napoleon, as general, consul, and 
emperor, fought, successively, against 
the different powers of Europe ; and the 
victories he achieved over one nation 
proved frequently very agreeable to 
those who were neutral for the moment, 
and in no immediate expectation of be- 
ing defeated in their turn; so that when 
he became the enemy of all, he had al- 
ready acquired a reputation which few 
ventured to arraign. Liberality, too, 
was the fashion of the age ; and it was 
deemed as liberal to praise the talents of 
an adversary as illiberal to question 
them. Napoleon was also, from his po- 
sition, the enemy of established govern. 
ments; the ally and idol, therefore, of 
all, who, without fixed principles, and at 
a period of universal excitement, were 
eager for change: and this, by a strange 
inconsistency, rendered the pretended 
advocates of liberty and popular rights 
the upholders ofa military despot, whose 
only known sentiment was a deadly 
hatred of freedom and of liberal institu- 
tions. A proof, perhaps, that men 
hated the powers above them more than 
they loved the freedom of which they 
spoke, 

« At a time when the pen was already 
in every hand, the absolute ruler of 
mighty empires, the dispenser of crowns, 
duchies, titles, pensions and decorations, 
was sure to be lauded in strains far sur- 
passing, in loudness and extent of circu~ 
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lation, any which the seventeenth cen- 
tury could send forth in the odd volumes 
that issued, in slow succession, from its 
tardy presses. In Catholic countries 
none dared defend the fame of the Duke 
of Friedland; in Protestant countries 
few were interested in doing so: but 
nations, empires, and individuals, are in- 
terested in upholding the fame of Na- 
poleon, Those who humbled themselves 
to the very dust before him must main. 
tain his claim to greatness, to save them. 
selves from disgrace and ridicule ; those 
whom he vanquished must follow a si- 
milar course, to lessen the shame of their 
defeats; and those who conquered him 
—and all claim a share in the honour — 
are, of course, willing enough to repre- 
sent him as a giant, in order to enhance 
the merit of their victories. And if pos- 
terity judge of Napoleon by the histories 
yet written of him and his time, they will 
believe this poor, weak, and vain toy of 
fortune, to have been a man of the high. 
est genius and intellect; even as the last 
two centuries believed Wallenstein to 
have been a superstitious astrologer, a 
sanguinary tyrant, and a traitor to his 
sovereign and his country.” 

Ille crucem—hic diadema. It is 
the old story forever. It requires no 
small courage in these times of candour 
to write thus of Napoleon ; but the 
colonel is well able to defend his 
opinions. 

With respect to the bayonet, we 
can again assure the reviewer that Col. 
Mitchell has not advanced his opinions 
without reflection. He maintains, and 
cites many instances in support of his 
assertion, that the bayonet is powerless 
against the sword, when properly 
handled, and boldly used. 

To return to his Wallenstein. It is 
truly a magnificent work, full of the 
noblest sentiments and emotions. No- 
thing can be more honourable than 
the general style of sentiment through- 
out. Protestant and Tory as he is, the 
bravery of old Tilly, the genius of 
Wallenstein, the chivalrous valour of 
Pappenheim, enemies, and two of 
them, blood-stained enemies as they 
were of our creed, receive at his hands 
the due tribute of applause. ‘To Wal- 
lenstein’s glory the book is devoted. 
Tilly is defended for his conduct in 
the battle of Leipsic. Pappenheim is 
treated with honour. Gallantry and 
talent, wherever exhibited, are hailed 
with enthusiastic respect; meanness 
and cowardice consigned to contempt 
and indignation. And this is done 
without any of that shabby candour 
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which closes the eyes against acknow- 
ledged defects. Of the beaten Tilly, 
Col. Mitchell says :— 


“ Tilly was, of course, much })iamed 
for his conduct on this occasion. No 
case has, however, been made out against 
him; and judging only from what we 
know, and from what his critics have 
told us, we should say that his arrange- 
ments merited every encomium, Tis 
position was a good one: he was right 
in trying to impede the advance and 
formation of the allies; he was right in 
boldly falling upon them the moment 
they came fairly within his reach; and 
he was right also in turning from the 
pursuit of the Saxons, in order to break 
in upon the left wing of the Swedes, 
His defeat was owing entirely to the tac- 
tical superiority of the Swedish troops, 
and to the skill of their commanders, 
The promptness with which they first 
presented a front to Pappenheim on the 
right, and afterwards to Tilly himself on 
the left, is deserving of the highest praise, 
and could not be surpassed by the sol- 
diers of the present day, quickly and 
accurately as they are allowed to move 
No modern army has, indeed, maneuvred 
so well in a field of battle as the Swedes 
manxuvred at Leipzig; and no Austrian 
general, of modern times, has behaved 
with the skill, courage, and resolution 
displayed by Tilly on the same occasion,” 


Honourable, just, and true. It does 
not prevent him from seeing the horror 
of his conduct at Magdeburg : 


** Schiller and other historians assert 
that some German officers, revolted by 
the enormities committed, applied to 
‘Tilly soon after the capture of the town, 
and ‘requested that he would order a stop 
to be put to deeds so disgraceful. ‘Come 
back in an hour,’ was his reported an- 
swer, ‘and | shall consider of it: the 
soldier must have some reward for his 
toil,’ Other accounts say, that he quoted 
the well-known lines of Virgil on the 
occasion : 

‘ Venit summa dies et ineluctabile fatum 
fuit Ilium et ingens 
Gloria Parthenopes. 








‘* It is right to mention these reports, 
affecting the character of a celebrated 
man, since history has deemed them 
worthy of being received as authentic ; 
but we must still be allowed to express 
doubts of their accuracy. The indigna- 
tion of mankind could hardly fail to be 
aroused by the commission of crimes so 
dreadful, and the world would, of course, 
visit on the head of the commander the 
misdeeds of the troops, however inade- 
quate to the control of such bands his 
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power might have been. By some, Tilly 
is said to have shed tears of sorrow and 
indignation over the fate of the unhappy 
city, and to have thrown the blame upon 
Pap penheim. This, however, would be 
no justific: ition: we can easily ac quit 
the general of having willingly sanc- 
tioned atrocities more certain to injure 
than to forward his cause, but we still 
know enough to condemn him. He sur- 
vived a massacre which it was his duty 
to have arrested, sword in hand, if neces- 
sary, and at peril of his life: he neglected 
this duty, and his name and fame are for 
ever tarnished in consequence.” 


“ Magdeburg,” he shortly after- 
wards says, “ was Tilly's last victory: 
on his asphodel-covered brows the 
laurel could spring no more.” 

In equal taste, as well as talent, is 
written all the work. We conclude 
as he concludes: 


** Not all the memorable events of our 
time —neither the oppression exercised 
by foreign armies, nor the shock of con- 
tending myriads, that so often encoun- 
tered on the German soil, have yet been 
able to eradicate from among the German 
peasantry the tradition of what their fa- 
thers, and their fatherland, suffered dur- 
ing the long contest for religious free- 
dom. Legends and traditions still record, 
in most parts of the country, the wild 
events of that disastrous pe sriod. But 
Tradition, though constant in her affec- 
tions, is capricious in bestowing them ; 
and it is often difficult to account for her 
singular fancies. 

“ At Stralsund, and along the shores 
of the Baltic, Wallenstein still holds 
possession of the ground ; and Tilly and 
Ba yng are but too "fatally remem. 
bered at Magdeburg. Near Britenfeldt, 
the country people have raised a monu- 
ment to the ‘Great King,’ as Gustavus 
is called in Germany ; and, till within 
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these five or six years, they usually as- 
sembled there, on the anniversary of the 

battle, to return thanks for the victory 
which liberated their country and gave 
freedom to their religion. Along the 
Rhine and the Maine the Swedes appear 
to less advantage, and are rarely men- 
tioned, except in connexion with deeds 
of violence and plunder. At Hlanau we 
meet our stern countryman, Ramsay, 
who, after the battle of Nordlingen, suc- 
cessfully defended that town, “for nine 
months, against the Imperialists. At 
Wiirtsburg, Gustavus shares tradition’s 
tale with Frederick Barbarossa, the most 
illustrious of the Swabian emperors ; 
and at Nurenberg he shines in full glory 
by the side of Albert Direr, the painter. 
But on the adjoining hills, where Wal- 
lenstein held his camp, an ancient knight 
—the original possessor of the ruin that 
crowns the priucipal eminence — has re- 
sumed his rightful sway, and completely 
expelled the redoubted Duke of Fried- 
land from his domain: and the leader of 
mighty armies has there yielded to the 
adventurous owner of a robber castle. 
In the Upper Palatinate, Wallenstein 
reappears in all his terrors ; and at Eger 
he torms, of course, the subject of every 
tule. At Liutzen, again, where Gustavus 
died and Wallenstein fought — where 
Napoleon achieved one of his last tri- 
umphs—all have given way to the fame 
of some nameless warriors, who, near 
the same field, gained a battie over the 
Hunguarians and Sk: ivonians, in the thir- 
teenth century. And the spot — marked 
only by a rude stone, surrounded with a 
few trees—where fell the ‘ foremost man’ 
of all this modern world, is merely 
pointed to as a place ‘where somebody 
was killed.’’ 


noble close of a noble 
Much remains for Colonel 
to do: he must not stop 


This is a 
book. 
Mitchell 
here. 
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HOMERIC BALLADS. 
BY WILLIAM MAGINN, LL.D. 
No. IV. 

The Cloak. 


[Tuere has been some difference of opinion as to the meaning of the epithet 
wodvrgoror, applied to Ulysses in the first line of the Odyssey; but I think, that 
those who consider his character as it is drawn in the poem, without referring to 
any other standard of morals than that proposed by Homer himself, cannot doubt 
that it is intended to signify “abounding in tricks or wiles.” The Latin 
versutus* is by no means an equivalent, and I do not know any one English word 
which would give its full meaning. “ Tricksy,” or “ scheming,” convey ideas 
of low deceit, which dishonours those who practise it. Homer, on the contrary, 
intended his epithet as a compliment. He intended it to describe a man of great 
mental sagacity and endless resources, determined to obtain his purpose by what- 
ever means he could use, perfectly regardless whether it was or was not necessary 
to employ fraud and falsehood. In the Iliad, where Ulysses is a distinguished 
general in a large army, little necessity exists for the employment of such talents 
in any other manner than in the ordinary stratagems of war; but, even there, he 
kills Dolon most unscrupulously, after having obtained all his information, 
under an at least implied promise of quarter. In the Odyssey, where he is 
thrown altogether on his own resources, his polytropic powers are brought into 
full play; and a more mendacious hero never figured in a great poem. He is 


* Horace, it would appear, could not find a word for it; for he sinks it in his 

translation : — 
“ Dic mili, musa, virum, capte post tempora Trojex, 
Qui mores hominum multorum vidit et urbes.” 

Which is as bald and inadequate a version as can be well conceived. Horace, pro- 
perly enough, left out roavrgoros, when he confined the observation of Ulysses to 
merely seeing the customs and cities of the various nations through which he passed. 
Any man, or, as Savage Landor says, any dog, could have done the same. Kas voov 
eyvn gives a very different idea. In the eighth book, Alcinous distinctly asks him, 
not merely for a description of the regions in which his travels had lain, but for a 
critical account of their manners. 


"AAD’ aye wot Tod tint, xal argexiws xardArtkor, 
“Oren amsrrayx ons rt, xal derives ixso xwous 
"AvIeuruv’ adrous TE ToALs o’ eb varamrus* 
"H wty boos xadrsoroi ve nal dryeio, ovds dixaios 
Oi re Qircksivos, xed oQuv vo0g tori Seovdys. 

Thus rendered by Pope: 


“« But say, through what waste regions hast thou strayed ? 
W bat customs noted, and what coasts surveyed ? 
Possessed by wild barbarians, fierce in arms, 

Or men whose bosom tender pity warms ?” 


It is odd enough that he chooses to translate roAss—ev veisrawoas, well-inhabited 
cities, by ‘‘ waste regions.”” The second line is nearly a repetition of his translation 
of xcs yooy tyvw in the exordium: 

** Wandering from clime to clime, observant strayed, 

Their manners noted, and their states surveyed.” 
And this certainly gives the idea of observation, which Horace has omitted. In the last 
distich, barbarians, taken in its modern sense, represents the yaAsra xas ayers of the 
original fairly enough; but there is nothing about their being “ fierce in arms.” 
Homer, as Thucydides has remarked, does not call foreign nations barbarians, as the 
Greeks of more modern times did. He calls the Carians (Il. B. 867), indeed, 
PapCaeoPover, and particularly notices the girlish appearance and unseasonable dandy- 
ism of their king, 

“« Who, tricked with gold, and glittering on his car, 

Rode like a woman to the field of war.” 
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the Scapin of epic poetry. He cannot achieve any thing without telling a lie ; 
and, so far from this being considered a blemish, it is accounted as an honour. 
On landing in Ithaca, the first person he meets is Minerva, in the appearance of 
a handsome young shepherd, “such as are the sons of kings ;” and he imme- 
diately proceeds, after learning where he is, to give her a false account of himself. 





2 


O18 oy’ aanSia slat, rarw D dye Aadgero 
Budo, 


‘ ’ ‘ si 
Aisi tyr ori Ssec1 vooy wodunsedia YO LLGIYe 


** With unembarrass’d readiness return’d 

Not truths, but figments to truth opposite ; 

For guile, in him, stood never at a pause.” 
Cowrer. 


Minerva listens with patience while he tells her that he had fled from Crete in con- 
sequence of having killed Orsilochus, one of the sons of Idomeneus, which he 


describes in all the exactness of * a lie with circumstances.” 


She is infinitely 


delighted at this display of cleverness, instantly reveals herself, smiles graciously, 


pats him with her hand, and says — 


o 
Kepdadsos x’ tin xal torixAowes, 05 os wae- 
éaSou 
, , 
"Ey wdvrecos d6A01, xal ti Seog avriacst. 
v , ~ 3 v7? > ” 
DyErAut, Woimidounra, oAwWY AT, OUXx ae 
” 
EMEAAES, 
ne me 2 
O09 tv oF wie iav yaln, Anguv awurdwy, 
: : ’ , : 
MuSwy vt xAowiwy, os ros wedeSev Didos sicly; 





[2xerau, in this passage, is not infuuste, as it is usually rendered, but indefuti- 
gubilis ; as where Diomed addresses Nestor, when he is awaked by the old man 
going round the camp at midnight, 2yérass tows, yegaus.* 


“« Who passes thee in artifice well-framed, 

And in imposture various, need shall find 

Of all his policy, although a god. 

Canst thou not cease, inventive as thou art 

And subtle, from the wiles which thou 
hast loved 

Since thou wast infant, and from tricks 
of speech 

Delusive, even in thy native land.” 

Cowper. 


Cowper, in the above- 


quoted translation, seems to have omitted it altogether.] She adds that it is no 
use for him to waste his abilities on the present occasion, as she is as “ wide 
awake” as himself. The following lines of flowing hexameter might be com- 
pressed into the less dignified phraseology of * I’m Yorkshire too.” 


, 6s yy 
"AAN ays units radra Asyoutda, eidores 
aupwu 
Ki 3: > 2) ‘4 s , ‘ ra ~ » > © 
teds* tsi ov giv tool Coorwy oy’ aeirros 
ceo 
ardvrwy 
0 5 m= * 
Boag xal widow’ tyw iv wees Solos 
, 2 eee eer 
Mari Ts xAtowas xai xtodsow buds ov y tyrvas 


‘«« But, come, dismiss we these ingenious 
shifts 

From our discourse, in which we both 
excel ; 

For thou of all men in expedients most 

Abound ’st and eloquence, and I through- 

















Tlaaaad *ASnvainy, xoveny Aus, “Tt To ais out 
"Ey wdvesoos wives wagiorepo, 7: Qu- Allheav’n have praise for wisdom and for 
AgLoow ; art. 
And know’st thou not thine Athenzan 
aid, 
Pallas, Jove’s daughter, who in all thy 
toils 
Assist thee and defend ?” 





Cowper. 





The favourite hero and the favourite goddess are here set up as models of 
deceit. It is quite characteristic to find Ulysses hard to be convinced that 
she is not humbugging (for that is the only word to express it), when she 
tells him that he is in Ithaca, and Minerva by no means offended at such 
a suspicion. As he commenced with a lying story to the goddess, so he pro- 
ceeds improvvising romances to every one he meets, varying the circumstances 














* I cannot agree with Ernesti on this passage : ‘* SyérAsos ioos, nimium arduus es. 
Vim hujus vocis, non assecute sunt versiones. Clark. Quare autem arduus? 
oxiraus est erumnosus, exercitus, qui se nimis fatigat atque exercet laboribus. Ern.” 
A careful comparison of the passages in which the word occurs in Homer will shew 
that it is qui fatigari nequit — one that cannot be wearied out. In Johnson's lines on 
Charles X11. we have an unconscious paraphrase of the word — 










« A frame of adamant, a soul of fire— 
No dangers fright him, and no labours tire.” 
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according to the persons he addresses. He always describes* himself as a 
Cretan, Crete being the land of liars. “ One of themselves,” says St. Paul to 
Titus, i, 12, “even a prophet (a poet) of their own, said, the Cretians are 
alway liars, evil beasts, slow bellies.” Kgares ass Ysvoras, x. 7.4. In the passage 
of which I subjoin a translation, Ulysses merely wants a cloak to cover himself 
in a wet night, and even for that purpose he has recourse to a lie. By the 
prompt compliance of Eumeus with his request, it is evident that the swine- 
herd would have given the cloak for the mere asking; but it never would do, 
unless obtained by a stratagem of some sort. Lady Mary Wortley Montague 
(I believe) used to say of Pope [a great Llomeric translator], that if he wanted 
a fire-screen, he would use diplomacy to get it; and here Ulysses [a great 
Ifomeric hero] sets at work for the obtaining ofa cloak the same resources as 
he had employed to win the “ topless towers of Ilion.” The minute touches 
thrown into his story—the precise description of the marshes where they lay, 
under the city wall, in a thick brake —the north wind —the exact hour when he 
felt the cold, &c., give tle circumstantial lie a strong air of vraisemblance worthy 
of Defoe himself. The lapse of seven or eight and twenty centuries has net 
altered this feature in the Greek character; their favourite chiefs are still oAv- 
ceoro. Their leading heroes are Klephits: Hellenicé, xArrroes—thieves. The 
leading hero of the Odyssey is sxmaoros, thievishly disposed. Well might 
M. Roque exclaim that the modern Athenians are the same canaille as their 
ancestors in the days of Themistocles.¢ Our English, or slang use ef the word 
Greek, in the sense of cheat or blackley, is remotely derived from the stratagems 
of Ulysses. 

As this incident of the cloak is a story of soldier trickery, I have ventured to 
attempt it in a jocular ballad measure, which will be familiar to the readers of our 
old poetry, being, with a slight difference, that in which the adventure of Duke 
Philip of Burgundy and the drunken cobbler (the original of Christopher Sly 
in the induction to the Taming of the Shrew) is told in Percy's Reliques, and 
other collections. 


** Now, as fame doth report, a young duke keeps | his court, and tickles his faney with 
frolicksome sport,” &c.¢] 


* As here to phen: N. 256—to Eumeus, in 5. 199 :— 


"Ex wiv Konrdwy yivos sixcopcs sipsiciws, 
"Avi gos apse This" 
*«* Know, then, 1 came 
From sacred Crete, and from a sire of fame ;”” 
(which Eumeus repeats to Telemachus, 1. 63)—and in 'T, 172, to Penelope. 

+ Childe Harold, Canto II. 

t The second ballad of this series, ‘‘ The Song of the Trojan Horse,” was trans- 
lated by me in what is commonly called the an: tpaestic metre, which was much 
objecte ulto. <A friend ly critic, in the Ulster Times, for instance, says: ‘* We cannot 
reconcile ourselves to the transmutation of the Greek hexameters into the English 
anapestics. True, the versification of the Odyssey has not the sonorous rotundity of 
the loftier epic. It marches with a more pedestrian gait than the Iliad ; albeit, 
light and elastic as the step of nymph or fairy, Oread or Dryad, or our own Titania 
herself. But, nevertheless, we feel the genius of the hexameter to be altogether 
alien from that of the measure which Dr. Maginn has selected to represent it; nor, 
sooth to say, are the doctor's anapestics, in the present case, of the most tripping 
and fluent character. To take one stanza for the specimen : 

‘We would think ’mid those deeds that thou present hast been, 
Or hast heard them from one who the combat had seen. 
Se the famed Horse of Wood now renowned in thy lays, 
Which Athené assisted Epeus to raise. 
How brought by Odysseus, with stratagem bold, 
It was placed, full of men, within Ilion’s stronghold. 
This tale truly sing, and my tongue shall maintain, 
O’er the earth, that a god has inspired thy sweet strain.’ 


Truly, these lines do not come off the tongue easily ; clustered with consonants, 
ponderous with unrelieved accents, they have an air of spondaic stability, which nei- 
ther belongs to the original nor to the idea of the version.” 

I am afraid 1 must plead guilty to the churge of ponderosity adduced against the 
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Kixaud: viv, Evpase, wai wrros wav- Now, Eumzus, give ear, and my other 
ats éxaigos, friends near; a tale somewhat 
vaunting I pray you to hear: 

For you know heady wine will the 
sagest incline, like a fool out of 
season, in singing to join; 
war’ cesioat, Or unwisely to laugh, or to skip in a 

Kai ¥ awardy ytrdous, nal o oexn- dance, and to say what were best 
curds evixsy, 465 left unspoken perchance.* 

Kai ts twos mgoénxty, omtg + uppnroy 
ceessvoy. 


Evbeiusves Th tres eg: ta” elves yee 
ceveiryes 


"HAs. oor pe nue morudeove mee 


unlucky lines in italics: but I contend that the metre is a good ballad measure, 
when properly managed. There are few ballads finer than Sir Walter Scott's 
“ Fire-king,” or “ | cochinvar,” or Campbell's ‘‘ Lochiel.’’ It is a difficult question to 
say what is the best metre in which the Greek hexameter should be rendered into 
English. In Bentley's own slashing style, he tells us: ‘ Nam ut Latini omnia 
meteorum genera de Grecis acceperunt ; ita nostrates sua de Latinis. Quo magis est 
dolendum, atque indignandum jam a literis renatis pueros ingenuos ad dactylica, 
quod genus patria lingna non rec ipit, ediscenda, ferula scuticaque cogi,” &c. He then 
proc seeds to shew that the comic metres can be all adequately represented i in English 
—that they are, in fact, the metres ‘‘ que domi et in triviis inscientes ipsi [pueri] 
santitant.”” Among them that “ quod in epicis et heroicis jam diu apud nostrates 
regnum obtinet, ab iambico veterum senario profluxit ; necessitate lingue nostre, 
que tota monosyllabis scatens casuram senarii raro admittet quinarius factus : 


‘ Though dee’p, yet clea’r| though ge’ntle, yet not du’ll.’” 


Without entering into the general question of the derivation of our metres, it is 
tolerably clear, as Bentley says, that the dactylic hexameter is not suitable to our 
language e, and that what we have chosen as our heroic metre is not a representative 

of the heroic metre of Greece and Rom e, but a truncated trimeter iambic. The ana- 
pestic is, therefore, not a more alien measure than that of Pope or Sotheby. And, 

in fact, it comes somewhat closer, if we scan with the older grammarians, by “isolating 
as it were the first syllable, and then proceeding by anapests to the end —as, 


Qua’d—rupeta’n—te putre’m—sonitu’'—quatit u'n—gula ca'mp—um. 


Removing the first and last syllables, and taking away an anapest, we find our ordi- 
nary anapeestic metre — 


—rupeta'n—te putre’m—sonitu’—quatit un 
is the same as, 
And the cla’ns—at Cullo’—den are sca’t— ter’d in fight. 


The hexameter has, therefore, somewhat the same analogy to our anapeestic metre, 
as Bentley has pointed out to exist between our heroic and the Senarian iambic, 
But it is of no consequence. I do not think my anapests we re liked, and therefore 
give them up. ‘“ If it was na weel bobbit, we'll bob it again.” 1 hope my present 
attempt will find more favour. 

* I have translated this according to the comment of Athenzus, who is especially 
angry at the idea that Homer intended to abuse good liquor. He never, says the 
Deipnosophist, could have been so ill-natured and so ill-bred as to censure people 
for singing, or laughing, or dancing. It must be allowed that, if he was an enemy 
to wine-bibbi ing, he has been much m: iligned in the world : 


“ Laudibus arguitur vini vinosus Homerus.” 


If Athenwus maintains that he knew the difference between wrocorns and sroiurns too 
well, to fall into the error of condemning a thing absolutely which should be only 
condemned secundum quil, I cannot fitly render his grave logic, here so worthil} 

employed ; but I think bis distinction is somewhat of the same kind as that made by 
the Baron ‘of Bradwardine between ebrius end ebrivsus. To sing — aca:— is no harm, 
or to dance either, or to laugh—Atheneus swears to it, vy A’; but wad’ aewas, to sing 
too much, to sing out of season, to trouble the company —this, indeed, is bad beha- 
viour ; und wine in such cases may be properly called Ass, fool-making — otherwise 
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in my version. 
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II. 


But now ’tis too late, since to talk is 
my fate, for my tongue to keep 
back what it means to relate. 

Oh! were I as young, and as fresh, and 
as strong, as when, under Troy, 
brother soldiers among, 

In ambush as captains were chosen to 
lie, 

Odysseus, and king Menelaus, and I. 


Ill. 


They called me as third, and I came at 
the word, and reached the high 
walls that the citadel gird, 

Where under the town, we in armour 
lay down bya brake in the marshes 
with weeds overgrown ; 

The night came on sharp, bleak the 
north wind did blow, 

And frostily cold fell a thick shower of 
snow. 


IV. 


Soon with icicles hoar every shield was 
frozen o'er; but they who their 
cloaks and their body-clothes wore 

The night lightly passed, secure from 
the blast, asleep with their shields 
o'er their broad shoulders cast ; 

But I, like a fool, had my cloak left 
behind, 

Not expecting to shake in so piercing a 
wind. 


V. 


My buckler and zone, nothing more 
had L on; but when the third part 
of the night-watch was gone, 

And the stars left the sky, with my el- 
bow then I touched Odysseus, and 
spoke to him lying close by,— 

“ Noble son of Laertes, Odysseus the 
wise, 

I fear that alive I shall never arise. 


not.’ Laughing also is very proper; but to laugh avaa0v—mollitor, softly, affectedly 
—that is evavdgev, unmanly, and not becoming a wise man. 
not sure that waa’ will bear the interpretation here imposed upon it. 
is as good as any thing in Buttmann’s Lerilogus—a book which I intend, in the 
course of this series, carefully to examine ; und 1 have endeavoured to represent it 


I am 
But the guess 


So of dancing. 
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VI. 


“Tn this night so severe but one dou- 
blet I wear, deceived by a god; 
and my cloak is not here; 

And no way I see from destruction to 
flee.” But soon to relieve me a 
project had he. 

In combat or council still prompt was 

his head, 

And into my ear thus low-whispering 

he said: 


VII. 


“ Let none of the band this your need 
understand: keep silent.” Then, 
resting his head on his hand, 

‘“‘ Friends and comrades of mine!” he 
exclaimed, “ As a sign, while [ 
slept has come o’er me a dream 
all divine : 

It has warned me how far from the 

vessels we lie, 

And that some one should go for fresh 

force to apply. 


VIII. 


** And his footsteps should lead, dis- 
closing our need, to King Aga- 
memnon, our chieftain, with 
speed.” 

Thoas rose as he spoke, flung off his 
blue cloak, and, running, his way 
with the message he took ; 

While, wrapt in his garment, I plea- 

santly la 

Till the rise of the golden-thror. »d queen 

of the day. 


IX. 

If I now were as young, and as fresh, 
and as strong, perhaps here in the 
stables ye swincherds among, 

Some a mantle would lend, as the 
act of a friend, or from the respect 
honest men should attend : 

But small is the honour, I find, that is 

paid 

To one who, like me, is so meanly 

arrayed. 


X. 

Then, keeper of swine, this answer was 
thine: * The manner, old man, 
of thy story is fine, 

For there was not a word out of place 


or absurd: thy request shall be 
granted as soon as preferred. 
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Not a cloak, or aught else, shalt thou 

want at my hand, 

That is fit for a beggar in need to 

demand ; 
XI. 

“ Til the night shall pass o’er—in the 
morning once more, thy rags must 
thou don, for we here have no 
store 

Among cloaks to go range, or of doub- 
lets for change—liad we more than 
one garment a-piece "twould be 
strange. 

But when the dear son of Odysseus 

comes back, 

Of cloak or of doublet thou never wilt 

lack. 
XII. 

“ Those will he bestow, and send thee 
to go, wherever thy thoughts or 
thy wishes may flow.” 

Ile rose as he said, and laid out a 
bed —and sheepskins and goat- 
skin§ upon it he spread ; 

And stretched by the fireside, Odys- 

seus on these 

Lay in cloak large and thick, he might 

shift at his ease, 


XIII. 


To cover his form, at approach of a 
storm, or to wrap him in sleep as 
he there lay down warm. 

The young men close by in the couch 
came to lie, but Eumzus refusing 
to stay from the sty, 

Was girt to sleep out; while Odysseus 

was glad 

That his herd in his absence such vigi- 

lance had. 


XIV. 

His sharp sword around his strong 
shoulders he wound, and then 
his thick cloak, wind-defying, he 
bound ; 

Next, he put on a coat made of skin 
of she-goat— of a she-goat well 
fed, and of size worthy note. 

And he took a sharp spear, with which 
he might weir the attack or of men 
or of dogs coming near ; 

And to lie with the white-toothed pork- 

ers went forth, 

In a cave of the rock, safely screened 


from the north. 
W. M. 
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ARTAPHERNES THE PLATONIST, OR THE SUPPER AT SALLUST'S. 
A ROMAN FRAGMENT. 
BY MRS. EDWARD LYTTON BULWER. 


« Amilium circa ludum faber imus et ungues 
Exprimet, et molles imitabitur ere capillos, 
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Intelix operis summa, quia ponere totum.’’-—Q. Horarit Fi.acct, 
*“« Nec nuda, nec ornata placet alma veritas.” 


“ Je rends graces au ciel de n’étre pas Romain, 
Pour conserver encore quelques chose d’humain,” 


Arrapuennes, the Athenian, was as 
well known at Rome as the Circus 
Flaminius ; and, like it, he was a 
magnificent structure, evincing much 
grandeur without, and containing much 
barbarism within. At the Bath, the 
Forum, and the Porch, his word was a 
fiat ; and the rumour ran, that it was 
well he was nota Roman and a senator, 
or else Cicero might put off his mullei, 
and worship Tacita for the rest of his 
life. The patricians marvelled at his 
abstinence, for he was known to have 
full fifty sestertium a-year, yet never 
to be guilty of the excess of giving a 
banquet; and the plebeians marvelled 
equally (for they did not know that, 
with the anticipatory genius of a great 
mind, he had forestalled the principle 
of the political economists of the nine- 
teenth century, as to the pernicious re- 
sult of promiscuous alms, or doubtless 
they would have exchanged wonder for 
gratitude) at never receiving a single 
denarius from him ; but he gave what 
was better, and gave it liberally—advice : 
so that, if all who knew him did not 
evince the truth of the Platonic doc- 
trines, by proving in their own proper 
persons the perfectability of human 
nature, it was not for want of precepts 
on his part, bestowed in the most lavish 
and indefatigable manner. To be sure, 
there were those (among his own slaves, 
too) base enough to imagine that his 
practice did not keep pace with his pre- 
cepts,and would profanely whisper, “Al- 
tera manu fert aquam, alterd ignem ;” 
but these were the few — the multitude 
(and are they not always right?) had 
juster views: nay, the very dogs, as 
he passed through the Forum, left off 
play, and seemed awed into contem- 
plation, as they sniffed the moral at- 
mosphere of his toga. It was true that 
his sons might be seen half the day 
floating gourds down the Tiber, or 
playing dice on the steps of the Ca- 
pitol; but, instead of this being con- 
VOL, XVII, NO, C. 
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strued into a neglect on his part of 
their education, it was looked upon as 
a noble example of not wishing to in- 
fringe upon that liberty which all ra- 
tional beings should be heirs to, espe- 
cially children seven and eight years 
old. The fair Charmion, his wife, was 
scarcely ever known to cross the 
peristyle of her own house ; never was 
she seen, like other matrons, speeding 
with her bright looks the charioteers at 
the circus, or sickening over the san- 
guinary arena of the amphitheatre ; 
and there were not wanting busy 
tongues amongst her own sex, to sug- 
gest that it was a scandal for so great a 
moralist to. immure his wife, who was 
still young and handsome, and to debar 
her from those amusements which 
every other woman in Rome had free 
access to; while the men, who have 
always a greater knowledge of human 
nature, especially feminine human na- 
ture, because it was only created to be 
subjugated to theirs, confessed they 
could see nothing in Charmion’s se- 
clusion beyond that devotion to her 
husband, and partiality for his society, 
which every virtuous woman ought to 
feel. Here the jury of matrons, who 
in all such matters, be it known, are 
the most unconvinceable people in the 
world, again objected, saying that 
might be all very well if he gave her 
his society ; but he was never at home, 
dividing his time, for the benefit of 
mankind, between the senate, the porch, 
and the ¢ricliniums of his friends (for 
though he eschewed revelry at home, 
he was by no means averse from it 
abroad) ; and it must, in their opinion, 
be but poor consolation to Charmion 
to know that her husband was enjoy- 
ing the centre place in the stibadium, 
that his brows were wreathed with the 
freshest garlands, that his palate was 
regaled with nightingules-tongues, oys- 
ters from Britain, and slave-fed lam- 
preys from the Lucrine Lake, and all 
NP, 
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his sorrows drowned in the richest Fa- 
lernian, whilst she was left to the soli- 
tary discussion of gray mullets and 
plovers’ eggs at home. There was but 
one answer to these facts: A man who 
wrote such a good style, and propa- 
gated such sublime truths, could not 
err. True, he did not relieve indivi- 
dual suffering, for (hat requires a nar- 
row, puerile mind, capable of examin- 
ing and entering into the minutia, the 
fibres of philanthropy ; and if he had, 
would not this, in one whose system 
was the general, the universal, have 
been a work of inane supererogation ? 
for must not the universa! comprehend 
the individual, though the individual 
can never compass the universal? But 
if this were an error, as the shallow and 
unthinking might deem it, had not his 
great master, Pluto himself, erred in 
the construction of his philosophy ?— 
not, indeed, in the developement he 
had given to the deep and sublime 
speculations that affect humanity, 
which the noble range of his faculties 
were quite equal to, but to the very 
inadequate consideration he had be- 
stowed on the inferior relations of 
man’s existence, under the influence of 
their moral and organic laws, and his 
too great neglect of the individual, 
which Aristotle had afterwards the 
presumption to rectify. It is an over- 
sight to attempt to derive all our ideas 
and sensations from within, when so 
much depends on the impressions we 
receive from without ; and those philo- 
sophers, who would draw upon mind 
for every thing, without allowing mat- 
ter to place any thing to its account, 
resemble one who should draw on a 
banker for a large sum, in whose hands 
he had previously placed nothing. 
Artaphernes was indeed a philan- 
thropist—that is, he spent a great por- 
tion of his time in pointing out to the 
plebeians how shamefully they were 
oppressed, in not all being pretors, 
dictators, or senators, and proving to 
them, as far as words could do so, that 
it only rested with themselves to be- 
come such. ‘ Why, friends, though 
not fellow-countrymen,” would he say, 
“why should you toil, while others 
dream away the sultry hours of life 
in everlasting dudi florales. Nature 
made you all freed-men—she has no 
slaves! Intellect has neither ¢rabea 
nor purpurea—the toga virilis is its 
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only badge; and is not that yours?” 
It was at the conclusion of an exordium 
like the above, to an unwashed rabble 
in the Via Appia, which, from its space, 
the wily Athenian generally selected for 
his harangues, that his toga was fami- 
liarly plucked by one of the audience : 
“ T1o, noble Brutus, well met!” said he, 
as he turned to ascertain who it was 
that had accosted him: “ I thought 
you had been at the senate ere this. 
But, tis well—I would warn you 
against a spy in the camp, that would 
mar your great design.” 

*“ How! what mean you, sapient 
Artaphernes? Does Cicero again in- 
tend marshalling the charmed legion 
of his oratory against his country’s 
good! What then? 1am no Catiline 
to flee before so vast a host.” 

‘Nay, the peril comes not from 
that quarter. Artemidorus, the Greek, 
bodes no good. I met him this morn- 
ing, about the fifth hour, in the temple 
of Janus. Truly, Egeria * presides not 
over it in vain. Seeing that thought 
cast its shadow over him, I watched 
him narrowly ; and after he had con- 
sulted the augur, he seemed sadder 
still. In his hand was a scroll bound 
with purple fillets —he grasped it 
tightly across his breast. [lis eyes 
being bent upou the earth, he would 
have passed me ; but | placed my hand 
upon his shoulder, and, bespeaking 
him kindly, said, ‘ Is it well, O Arte- 
midorus! that a Greek should have 
sorrows he would hide from an Athe- 
nian? or have the gods given us one 
ceuntry and two hearts?” He answered 
not to the purport; but looking strange- 
ly round, as though his eye had lost its 
cunning, replied, ‘ L hate these Ides of 
March!’ Whereat I gibed him on that 
hate, saying, ‘ How so? Art thou 
Cesar, or 1 Spurina, that thou shouldst 
hate these goodly Ides?’ ‘They bode 
no good to Cesar. But first assure me 
thou art Cesar’s friend.’ ‘ His friend !’ 
I cried, as though an asp were stinging 
at my heart; ‘ that man lives not who 
should doubt it. Have not his golden 
zifts and silver words, and, more than 
these, his oft-repeated kindly acts, 
which fall like dew upon my memory, 
and freshen every feeling towards him, 
made me wholly his?’ ‘It must be 
so,’ said Artemidorus; ‘ then, listen: 
Cesar’s days are numbered till to-mor- 


row! The pale-eyed, lank-cheeked 


* Egeria means watchful. 
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Casca, who spins plots by day, unwinds 
them in his dreams at night. Ere yes- 
terday, we supped together at Irene’s, 
the Thessalian dancing girl’s. Lepidus, 
who wished bis absence, plied him so 
with wine, that soon he slept, like to a 
giant whose sleep is fenced in adamant. 
Then, heaving to and fro, he straight 
disgorged the hellish plot, blackened 
with such names as should have veen 
the last to swell it.’ * What names? 
gasped I, in peril for my own. ‘ No 
less than Brutus! which was as though 
Cesar’s own heart should mutiny against 
him — Cimber, I think, and Cassius.’ 
‘What more?’ * No more—at least I 
heard no more. But, in this scroll, 
Cesar is warned of all his danger: 
but I must not tarry here, for ere 
another hour this must be in his pos- 
session.’ So saying, he broke from 
me.” 

“ Now, Jupiter defend us!” 
Brutus ; ** what can be done?” 

“* My part is done,” replied Arta- 
phernes; “ for, from the temple of 
Janus, [ went straight to Caius Sylva, 
the centurion, telling him now was the 
time to urge his petition for the hasta 
pura, which he bad fairly won by his 
defeat of Milo, the Carthagenian ; and 
to Decius, about his plan for a new 
aqueduct ; and to Vitruvius, about his 
design for a new colonnade to the 
Forum Julium ; and so on, cum multis 
aliis — saying, now or never was the 
time to press their suits,—so that, on 
entering the senate, Cesar might be 
overwhelmed with their various wants.” 

“ Cui bono?” interrupted Brutus. 

* Cui bono !” reiterated Artaphernes ; 
“ why, think you, when so pressed, he 
can heed them all? Some must be 
thrown aside. You must be there to 
watch the scroll with purple fillets, and 
see that ¢hat at least lies over.” 

“ Ha! now I meet your thought. 
And canst thou, then, O Artaphernes ! 
so soon forget * Cxsar’s golden gifts, 
his silver words, and, more than those, 
his many kindly acts, which fall like 
dew upon your memory, and freshen 
every feeling towards him !’” 

The Athenian perceived he had un- 
masked too unreservedly before his 
stern accomplice ; but the long habit 
of dissimulation rendered it no easy 
matter to disconcert him. So, without 
flinching from the dark, doubting, 


said 
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searching eyes of Brutus, he passed 
the back of one hand across his own, 
as he exclaimed, with the other clenched 
and raised to heaven, ‘‘ Oh, Rome and 
freedom, thou art wondrous strong, 
that thus can wrench: creat Cesar from 
my heart, to make another bulwark for 
thy cause !” 

‘¢ And will no fond memories inter- 
vene between Cwsar’s fate and free- 
dom’s cause, think you?” taunted 
Brutus. 

“ None,” said Artaphernes, in a 
measured and sepulchral voice, draw- 
ing himself up to his full height, “ till 
Pharsalia, with its myriads of dead 
mouths, pleads Cesar’s cause with you. 
True, Caesar never gave me life—there- 
fore | have the less merit in taking his : 
but, lacking this one advantage, mistrust 
not, noble Brutus, all my others.” 

Brutus staggered against a fountain, 
for he writhed under the Greek’s enve- 
nomed sarcasm ; but, soon recovering 
himself, he stretched out his hand, 
saying, ‘* Forgive me, Artaphernes, if 
I wronged your public zeal in honour- 
ing your humanity. But we must to 
business. I’m for the senate, to do 
your wise bidding about the scroll of 
Artemidorus. But when and where 
shall we meet again, that you may 
know how my errand has sped ?” 

“ T sup with Sallust to-night, at his 
villa on the Quirinal Hill. He told 
me you were to be there,—at least his 
saltuarius,* to whom I went to borrow 
some of those small, yellow, Etruscan 
figs, told me so this morning; and 
there is no fear of your meeting your 
three aversions, Appius Claudius, Cal- 
purnius Piso, or Cicero. The obliga- 
tions Caius Crispus is under to them 
for correcting his morals is a sufficient 
barrier against the two former ; and 
the immaculate Terentia is an effectual 
antidote against the latter.” 

“ True, | had forgotten the supper 
at Sallust’s,” said Brutus. ‘ Well, 
then, we meet at the Quirinal Hill, at 
sunset. Till then, vale.” 

So saying, he strode gloomily away, 
leaving Artaphernes to think more of 
the evening’s banquet than the next 
day’s murder. Of all his numerous 
friends, Sallust was the one that suited 
him the best. The morality of his 
writings and the licentiousness of his 
life made them at once congenial spi- 


* An officer, or servant, among the Romans, whose business it was to look after 


the fruit, land, fences, &c., at a country house, 
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rits. Whatever envyings the Athenian 
might feel at the concise energy of his 
style, the masterly knowledge he dis- 
played of the human heart, his terse 
and caustic lashes at the follies and 
vices of the age (than whom no one 
was better calculated to descant on, be- 
ing a perfect and practical adept in 
them all), he contrived to keep in due 
subjection, and consoled himself with 
having so frequently to defend him 
amongst his contemporaties, against 
charges of obscurity, from the over- 
brevity of his style, and of affectation, 
in his studied and frequeut use of ob- 
solete words ; and yet there was more 
sincerity than subterfuge in this de- 
fence,—for what others blamed he in 
reality admired, as a charlatan invari- 
ably admires charlatanism in others,— 
for it is human nature to admire its 
fellows for achieving that at which it 
aims itself. Ever since Sallust had 
been publicly flogged by Milo for his 
licentiousness, and had married Cice- 
ro’s abandoned wife, his writings had 
evinced a far higher tone of morality 
than before ; and this it was that Arta- 
phernes more especially admired him 
for, as he justly considered that that 
man must indeed have a comprehensive 
genius who, by giving the reins to all 


his passions, can make the present pro- - 


vide for his pleasures,— while at the 
same time, by the purity and morality 
of his writings, he swindles posterity 
out of making a will in his favour, 
thereby securing riches for futurity. 
Lucian was quite right in making Pa- 
raciades (when fishing for philoso- 
phers) bait his hooks with gold and 
figs; but had there been such things 
as dictionaries in those days, he should, 
in their turn, have made the philoso- 
phers fishing for fame, and baiting their 
hooks with devicons, as in nine cases 
out of ten words are every thing with 
that illustrious fraternity. The mob 
having dispersed, Artaphernes pro- 
ceeded to pay a visit to one of his mis- 
tresses, for whom he had provided a 
superb villa on the Lanuvium road. 
There he was indeed appreciated,— 
for, while he reposed on a couch co- 
vered with some of the rich spoils of 
the Carthagenian war, he poured into 
the ear of the beautiful Asteria all the 
news, gossip, and scandal of the day, 
interlarded with all his own plans, pre- 
sent, and future; in return for which, 
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* A sort of tunic, reaching to the ancles, worn’ by the women in ancient Rome. 
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she sat at his feet, looking into his eyes, 
and expressing her conviction that the 
gods must be inferior to him! After 
passing two or three hours with her, he 
at length prepared to return home, ex- 
claiming, as he did so, “ Ah, my 
Asteria! how dreadful is the tax on a 
great moralist for his reputation, by 
the incessant regard he is compelled to 
pay to those cursed appearances!” 
Asteria kept in her breath, till the 
tears came into her eyes, and the co- 
lour into her cheeks, which was the 
manner in which she looked most 
lovely ; and then, burying her face on 
Artaphernes’ shoulder, she passionately 
exclaimed, * Oh! happy, happy Char- 
mion! if I think it a greater honour to 
be Artaphernes’ mistress than I should 
to be Juno herself, what ought, what 
must be your pride at being his wife !” 
Artaphernes consoled her by assuring 
her that he only awaited a favourable op- 
portunity to repudiate Charmion, who 
was totally unworthy of him, as she did 
not value as she ought her great happi- 
ness in being his wife. But as she had 
in reality no other fault, he, for the 
sake of his reputation as a moralist, 
must bide his time, till he could invent 
something plausible against her; though 
he said that he had long thought of 
putting her away, on the score of tem- 
ver. As of late she had taken to ill 

ealth, and looking unhappy, so that on 
his return home after his long absences 
he frequently found her in tears; and 
considering the very brief intervals he 
remained at home, it was hard that his 
house should not be made more agree- 
able to him; and that he who was 
used to adulation abroad should meet 
with nothing but mere anticipation of 
his wants, and a cold obedience to his 
will, at home. ‘ But,” continued he, 
“be of good cheer, my adored and 
beautiful Asteria ; I will return here 
to-night, after supper, and perhaps 
sooner than you think for I may be 
wholly yours!” The Tonian brushed 
the tears from her languid and humid 
eyes, as she bestowed a parting kiss on 
Artaphernes; and as soon as he was 
out of sight she hung away the flowers 
he had left on the couch, burnt fresh 
incense, put on a mere becoming 
stola,* and prepared for a visit from 
Lepidus, whose weakness and _ irreso- 
lution of character gave her infinitely 
less trouble than the constant ovations 
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she was obliged to make to the egotism 
and vanity of Artaphernes, at whose 
expense she always contrived to divert 
the slippery senator, by exaggerated 
imitations of his pompous way of 
speaking, and feigned decorum of man- 
ner. The three roe-like bounds with 
which Artaphernes had cleared the 
garden of Asteria’s villa were ex- 
changed fora slow and measured step, 
as soon as he had regained the streets 
of Rome; his eyes bent abstractedly 
on the ground, which was a sufficient 
reason for his not perceiving his two 
sons, who were playing quoits with a 
set of plebeians, on the Campus Mar- 
tius. As soon as he reached his own 
house, near the Porta Nevia, he shut 
himself up, to finish an essay he was 
writing upon female education, where- 
in he endeavoured to prove how de- 
fective it was as then conducted,— for 
that women, being the mothers of fu- 
ture citizens anc senators, they should 
be so trained as to be capable of guid- 
ing them as children, and advising and 
assisting them as men; and, further- 
more, that as women indisputably 
constituted one-half of the human race, 
so they ought to be allowed, if not an 
equal voice in the legislature, at least 
some laws to which they could appeal. 
This piece of enlightened liberality he 
intended dedicating to Terentia, whom, 
from her virtue, he, no doubt, consi- 
dered as a beacon to the rest of her 
sex. Ile was just in all the mazes of 
an elaborate compliment to her, which 
had to be compressed into the polished 
circle of a well-rounded period, when a 
slave, with the meridian meal of honey 
and raisins, intruded on his privacy, fol- 
lowed by Charmion, A rough dismissal 
of the former, and a frown at the latter, 
was the only notice he took of either. 

* | am sorry,” said she, “ to disturb 
you; but L wish to ask your permission 
to engage a preceptor for Julius and 
lloratio,— for they are too old to con- 
tinue in the idleness in which they now 
indulge, as Julius will be nine the next 
feast of the Lupercalia, and Horatio 
was eight the ides of last Decembris.” 

“1 beliéve woman,” said Arta- 
phernes, vehemently, “ you think that, 
like Midas, every thing I touch turns 
to gold,—for you are always inventing 
new charges to put me to.” If you 
were not a fool, you might instruct 
them yourself; that, and attending to 
my wants, is your duty, and ought to 
be your business and your pleasure, 
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instead of playing the Niobe, because, 
forsooth, your face is not as familiar to 
every man in Rome as Pasquin’s.” 

“© T do teach them as much as I can; 
but they are now beyond my control,” 
said Charmion, “ and I thought c 

“ Peace, Xantippe! What business 
have women to think ?” 

“Well,” said Charmion, preparing 
to retire, “ Cato used to affirm that ¢ it 
was more honourable to be a good 
husband than a great statesman ;’ and 
that, at least, | hope they'll be.” 

“ Cato was a fool!” thundered Ar- 
taphernes, “ or he would not now lie 
buried at Utica; and you are a fool, 
and an audacious one, too.” 

So saying, this great moralist and 
enlightened reformer of female op- 
pressions, gave his wife a kick that 
sent her reeling to the other end of the 
apartment, where her head, coming in 
contact with the sharp corner of a sty- 
lobata, the blood tlowed copiously from 
her mouth aud nose. 

“ Nemesis forgive you!” murmured, 
she, as Artaphernes, drawing himself 
up to his full height, strode out of the 
vestibule with the calm dignity of 
wounded pride in his deportment, to 
finish his benevolent treatise on female 
oppressions in some more retired part 
of the domicile. But 

“ Altera manu fert lapidem, panem 

Ostentat altera,” 





as Plautus hath it, and this is the nu- 
cleus of all philosophy,—for the world 
would be too good, and the devil would 
have a sinecure (which he is far from 
enjoying as things now are), if every 
one’s deeds kept pace with their words | 
When Artaphernes arrived at Sallust’s 
in the evening, he encountered Lepidus 
at the foot of the hill, and remarking 
that he had missed him from his usual 
haunts during the day, the latter ex- 
cused himself with much suavity, un- 
encumbered by any of that ponderous 
stratum truth, by saying that he had 
had particular business which had 
taken him far into the campagna. 
Their greetings over, these two worthies 
entered the villa together. As soon as 
they had bathed, and changed their 
usual dress for the light tunics which 
the slaves brought them, Sallust him- 
self shook up the pillows for Arta- 
phernes, and putting aside a sombre- 
Jooking laurel garland, which the latter 
was about to select from a basketful 
that a Nubian slave presented, said, 
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“ Nay, for once, my Artaphernes, 
leave the corona triumphalis, which 
must ever pursue you, for the myrtle 
and the rose, which the very gods 
themselves cannot always command.” 

“ Ut cuicunque paratus ! who ean 
resist you!” exclaimed Artaphernes, 
arranging the fragrant garland with 
which Sallust had wreathed his brows. 

“ By Jupiter Ammon !” cried Le- 
pidus, looking round, “ but Numidia 
was no niggard to thee, Sallust; the 
gems even in these Mosaics are fit for 
an imperial diadem! It sets one’s 
fingers itching when ene’s feet walk on 
so much wealth.” 

Sallust, who did not relish having 
the attention of Brutus called to the 
splendid effects of his rapacious pil- 
lages of Numidia, only replied by press- 
ing Lepidus to taste the dish next to 
him. 

“ You will find those dacustres ex- 
cellent,” said he. 

“ The tails are forked like lightning, 
the spots are blacker than a traitor’s 
heart!” whispered Bratus into Casca’s 
ear, who was lying at his feet ; and, so 
saying, le snatched the cup the latter 
was raising to his lips. 

*¢ What mean you, noble Brutus?” 
said he, raising himself on his left 
elbow, and looking angrily, yet fear- 
fully, into his companion’s face. 

** I mean, that those who prate so 
nimbly in their dreams should not un- 
lock their thoughts with wine.” 

“ Still your meaning veers wide of 
my capacity,” said Casca, in a voice 
between a growl and a cringe. 

“Ere last night you supped at 
Irene’s, the Thessalian’s, you slept, 
and in that sleep you dreamt; then 
did you speak of me, of Cesar, and of 
Cassius, telling of all that must be 
done to-morrow: Artemidorus, the 
subtle Greek, was there, drinking in 
every word.” 

“Ha! What then?” 

“ What then! Why, had not Arta- 
phernes, under the guise of friendship, 
despoiled him of lris knowledge, Cesar 
had been warned ere this— Rome lost 
—and we undone !” 

* Thanks, noble Brutus! No trea- 
cherous wine shall pass my lips to- 
night; nor sleep surprise me until 
Rome is free !” 


* The letter R, so called among the Romans. 


+ Roman booksellers. 
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“ None drink,” cried Sallust, hold- 
ing up a sparkling cup, shaped out 
of one large crysolite. ‘* Have ye 
no nymphs, no goddesses, to drink 
to? All silent! Well, look to Brutus 
there: we'll pledge Ais goddess, Li- 
berty.” 

So saying, he arose and shouted, 


“ Satus Poputi !” 


“ Salus Populi!” echoed the con- 
spirators. 

“ Salus Populi!” sneered Artapher- 
nes, as he helped himself to some 
Pontus cherries; worth, in his opinion, 
all the populi in the world. 

“ What news ?” asked Lepidus, fol- 
lowing his example. 

“ None,” replied Casca, “ beyond 
Servius, the Cynic’s, misfortune : his 
family has increased by six — his mis- 
tress’s beagle having pupped in his 
bosom this morning, as he was holding 
forth in the rostra. Whereat Octavius 
laughed killingly; and, ringing the 
dog’s letter* in his ear, said he would 
now have the more teeth to bite with, 
and so keep the senate and the sosii + 
in order.” 

‘Then there is the new luminary, 
who has eclipsed Lucretius in his ver- 
sion of the Epicurean philosophy, one 
Virgilius Maro; whom, they say, is 
worthy of the cedar and the cypress.”’} 

“Who says so?” asked several 
voices. 

“ Why, the mighty Cicero!” said 
Sallust, with a contemptuous smile; 
“ he has pronounced him 


* Magne spes altera Rome !’” 


** Modestly conceiving himself to be 
the first, 1 suppose,” said Artaphernes, 
with a parasitical laugh, in which all 
but Brutus joined. 

“ Nay,” said Lepidus, “let us be 
patriotic enough to hope that the ‘ spes 
altera’ refers wholly to Lucretius.” 

“ Ah, my Lepidus!” laughed Sal- 
lust; “ thou art keener than Lydian 
steel—thy wit is finer than Egyptian 
gold ; and although the immortal Cicero 
does limit all human celebrity to the 
Pillars of Hercules,—this villa to an 
acorn, but thine will reach to regions 
yet unknown.” 

“ [’ll take the odds,” said Casca ; 
* for, after appropriating to himself 


¢ The ancients, for the better preservation of their manuscripts, rubbed them 
with the juice of cedar, and kept them in cases of cypress. 
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that whole dish of nightingales’ tongues, 
he must be able to sing his own praises 
from star to star.” 

“And I'll take the hint,” cried 
Sallust. 

“A song! a song, Lepidus! for, 
certes, thy voice is now full fledged.” 

Lepidus drank off another goblet, 
and obeyed. 


«© Anacreontic. 


i, 


“« Bring me the purple wine! 
The bright Falernian bring ; 
And myrtle fetters twine, 
To chain the boy-god’s wing ! 
If he unruly proves, 
Invokes his mother's doves, 
Or scorns our soft control, 
Plunge, plunge him in the bowl! 


Il, 


I'll drink the rosy draught : 
Venus shall smile to see, 
Soon as the god I’ve quaff'd, 
The urchin’s pranks in me ; 
And wish she had sooner smiled 
Ere I had stolen her child. 


Ill. 


Lesbia no more shall fling 
Her scornful glance at me ; 
Arm’d with the tyrant’s wing, 
Tis my turn to be free! 
I'll barb his keenest dart, 
And when I've pierced her heart 
I'll leave her to her fate, 
Sighing, ‘ It is too late!’ 
iv. 
Thais, whose every look 
Was stolen from Love of yore, 
Shall give back ail she took, 
And vow to steal no more. 


Thus charms, the most divine, 
By right of Love are mine ! 
V. 

And cold Ianthe, too, 

Blanch’d in Diana's beam, 
Whose pale cheek never grew 

Bright with the heart’s warm stream, 
Shall woo Endymion now, 
With kisses on my brow, 
And leave the chaste, cold moon, 
To bask in Love's warm noon! 


VI. 


Sut for the Nubian muid, 
Who gave me love of old, 
I’ll seek the almond shade, 
And pay her back tenfold ; 
Till mighty Jove above 
Shall envy us our love! 
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Vil. 
Sweet Love — young Mirth—bright wine! 
Take, take them all away ! 
Yet, no—I feel love’s mine: 
He in my heart must stay ; 
Breathe a Lydian measure, 
Steep my soul in pleasure. 
Soft Sleep her balm now brings ; 


, 
Down, Love! keep still thy wings!” 


“ Thy song hath true philosophy in 
it,” cried Sallust; ‘for life lieth not 
in living but in loving.” 

* And Casca looks as if he would 
add sleeping,” said Lepidus. “ Llow 
I wished the other night, at Irene’s,” 
continued he, ‘ that the cups had been 
on the plan of those vases thai Vitru- 
vius was explaining to us, which the 
Greeks use on their proscenium for 
conveying sound; and then I might 
have chanced to hear the purport of 
your dreams: but as it was, distance 
kept your secrets. So now that we 
are as near as twin cherries on one 
stalk, prythee sleep again, my Casca, 
that 1 may know the thoughts that gild 
your slumbers.”’ 

“Non omnibus dormio,” growled 
Casea. 

“And as I don’t sleep for every 
one either,” said Artaphernes, * and 
the day is now dawning, I must e’en 
go and take council of my pillow.” 

So saying, he arose, followed by 
Brutus and Casca. 

** Farewell, then, till to-morrow !” 
said the former, solemnly. 

‘“* Nay, that to-morrow is to-day,” 
said Artaphernes, pointing to the east, 
where the clouds, dappled with gold 
and purple, announced the coming 
sun. 

“It might be as well,” said Casea, 
“ere we meet at the senate, to decide 
now who shall strike the first blow.” 

** Cireumstances alone can decide 
that,” said Brutus, gloomily, as he 
walked rapidly away. 


” % * 


* * * 

“€ Onward, Casca! onward! or we 
shall be late,” whispered Brutus, push- 
ing him slightly, as they met at the 
senate. “ Caesar's already here; and 
see how fat Cimber has the start of 
us!” 

* Softly !” said Artaphernes, placing 
his hand on Brutus’s arm, as he pointed 
to Casca : “ we shall mar all by put- 
ting things out of their course. He 
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was invented for stabbing in the back : 
let him fulfil his destiny.” 
So saying, they rolled onward, with 
ye human tide before them, and en- 
tered just as Cimber struck the first 
blow. Casca’s dagger had the next 
plunge, between the shoulders of their 
victim. Seeing the vigour with which 
he still defended himself, on rushed 
Brutus; but his thrust was super- 
Auous: for, like the shade of Theseus, 
he had “ smote without a blow.” The 
now unresisting Cesar’s “ Et tu, quoque 
Brute!” roused the expiring embers 
of humanity that still lingered in the 
heart of Artaphernes ; and, obeying 
their dictate, he bent forward to assist 
Cesar in covering his face. As he did 
sO, a magnificent stylus and tablets, 
which had been Cesar’s gift, fell from 
his tunic into the purple stream of the 
imperial blood of its former donor. 
« "Tis well,” said Artaphernes, as a 
solitary tear actually dropped into the 
ensanguined flood before him; “ ’tis 


well that no less noble fluid should 
ever trace thy history on those tablets.” 
* % co 


From that day, Rome was no longer 
Rome to Artaphernes. [le had wormed 
out of Asteria the designs of Lepidus 
to become one of the triumvirate formed 
by Antony and Octavius, and knowing 
the real affection of Lepidus for Cesar, 
and the feigned affection of Antony, 
he augured no good to himself from 
the result; and, therefore, determined 
upon returning to Athens, accompanied 
“wv Asteria, who, finding that Ambition 
tad superseded her with Lepidus, 
made a virtue of necessity, and evinced 
her devotion to Artaphernes. In the 
hurry of his departure, he forgot to 
make some trifling arrangements ; such 
as providing in any way for Charmion 
aud his children, and discharging a 
few debts, amounting to half a million 
libra. When Mare Antony had roused 
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the people into avenging Caesar's death, 
Artapharnes’ house, at the Porta Nevia, 
was one of the first objects of their 
fury ; which was increased to madness 
by finding that he had eluded them. 
Already drank with blood, the tears of 
his wife and the cries of his children 
only infuriated them the more; and, 
after dragging them through every 
street in Rome, they finished by tram- 
pling them to death, when they were 
too much exhausted to swell their 
triumph any longer. 

Lest there should be any who have 
had the patience to peruse this tale, 
sufficiently narrow-minded, and hasty 
to condemn that noble and enlightened 
regenerator of the human race, Arta- 
phernes, for deserting his family at 
such a crisis, be it known to all such, 
that, so far from being too deeply en- 
grossed, either with pleasure or philo- 
sophy, no sooner did the news of their 
death reach him, than he instantly 
composed one of the most eloquent 
and heart-rending funeral orations upon 
them that ever was written: indeed, it 
was considered by the judges of that 
day (namely, the friends who were in 
the habit of dining with him, and the 
literati to whom he lent money), to be 
far superior to any thing Cicero had 
ever produced. Unfortunately, he be- 
queathed it to his friend Sallust; and 
with the latter's Llistory of the Roman 
Republic, from the death of Sylla to 
Catiline’s conspiracy, it was lost. 
Again we say unfortunately ; for, had 
it come down to posterity, the beauty 
of the language, the pathos of the style, 
and the purity and tenderness of the 
sentiments, were such that it could not 
have failed to immortalise him as an 
irreproachable husband and an exem- 
plary father. A circumstance the more 
to be regretted, as, in these degenerate 
times, 

“* Vix ea nostra voco !” 
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MORE OF THE GRENVILLE-ACT. 


Tue proceedings of the month of March 
have produced a wonderful revolution 
in men’s minds as to the merits and 
demerits of the Grenville-act. 

Four or five months ago, when the 
Conservatives began to talk of taking 
steps for the recovery of divers seats, 
ont of which they had been cheated by 
mobbing, or personation, or some other 
fraudulent practices, the Whigs and 
Radicals burst out into a loud ery of 
indignation against this statute. No- 
thing so atrocious had ever been 
devised. The idea was monstrous, 
of trying such questions before a tri- 
bunal composed entirely of partizans ; 
and the only question was, What was 
the shortest and most summary way of 
getting rid of the whole system, and 
substituting a better in its room? 

Our answer was, that we had no 
particular affection for that mode of 
trial; that the Whigs were welcome to 
change it as soon as they pleased, so 
that they only gave us one equally 
fair: for that, though no one could 


deny that party-spirit often crept in 
and influenced the decisions, still, as 
the committees were chosen by ballot, 


it followed that there must be quite as. 
good a chance for favourable com- 
mittees for the Whigs as for the Con- 
servatives. All this, however, was not 
listened to by the Whigs; knowing as 
they did, that any fair mode of trial, or 
any mode giving a just average of un- 
fairness, must inevitably reduce their 
numbers by several votes. 

Now, however, their tone is quite 
changed. The Dublin Evening Post 
finds out, that, “after all, the Gren- 
ville-act does not work so badly.” 
And the Eraminer has arrived at the 
conclusion, that it will never do for the 
Ilouse of Commons to give the juris- 
diction out of its own hands ! 

Whence this change, so sudden, and 
yet so total? It arises from the sin- 
gular fact — anticipated, indeed, by no 
one—that, out of twenty-eight com- 
mittees already struck, no fewer than 
eighteen should have been Whig- 
Radical : from whence it follows, that 
seven Conservatives only, owe their 
seats to the decisions of these com- 
mittees, while twenty-five Ministerialists 
have been declared duly elected. The 
general result is as follows : 


“ TORY COMMITTEES ;” 


i.e. Committees having a majority of Conservatives. 


Ipswich 


...+ Decided in favour of the Conservative, 


Beljast (2) .. Decided in favour of the Conservative. 

Youghal .... Decided in favour of the Whig sitting member. 
Marylebone .. The Radical resigned. 

Tynemouth ., Both the candidates ministerial ; Mr. Young resigned. 


Taunton .. 
Evesham 


-» Decided in favour of the Whig sitting member. 
-+++ Decided in favour of the Whig petitioner. 


Newry ...... The Radical case broke down in opening. 


Tamworth 


Such have been the results. In ¢wo 
cases, the sitting member declining to 
defend his seat, left the committee no- 
thing to adjudicate; in ¢wo more, the 
Radicals were not able even to open 
their case ; in the remaining five, three 
were decided in favour of the Whig 
sitting member, or petitioner ; and ¢wo 
only for the Conservatives. 

Now, let us look at the other side. 
Eighteen Whig-Radical committees 
have sat, to decide upon no fewer than 
twenty-four seats. Of these, one, 
Durham, being a contest between two 
Whig-Radicals, was withdrawn; an- 
other, Kerry, was also withdrawn, be- 


-» The Radical case broke down in opening. 


cause, in fact, they had no case to 
bring before the committee; in an- 
other, the Conservative declined to de- 
fend his seat ; in the remaining fifteen 
cases, affecting twenty-one seats, four- 
teen verdicts were returned in favour 
of the Ministerialists. ‘The remaining 
one, Newcastle, was a case in which 
a contrary decision would have done 
the ministry no service. ‘The Radical 
petitioner, being in a minority of four 
hundred, could not have claimed the 
seat, and a new election would merely 
have given a new Conservative triumph. 
In this case, therefore, and to sigualise 
their impartiality, the committee were 
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permitted to report in favour of the 
Conservative ; there being nothing to 
be gained by their deciding otherwise ! 

We are at no loss, then, to under- 
stand the new-born affection of the 
Whigs for the Grenville-act. Seventeen 
decisions in their favour, and only 
three against them, might very natu- 
rally reconcile them to any system, 
however theoretically erroneous. 

But let us look at some of these 
cases in detail, and endeavour to ap- 
preciate the character and consistency 
of the decisions. We will take them 
as they arise. 


YOUGHAL. 


This committee was sitting at the 
date of our last publication, and it has 
only just risen. Its labours lasted 
nearly four weeks; and so impartial 
were its decisions, that no one, even 
the best acquainted with the case, 
could so much as surmise during its 
progress in whose favour it would ter- 
minate. It consisted of six Conserva- 
tives and five Whigs; and it closed 
the inquiry, at last, by declaring the 
Whig sitting member daly elected. 
This was one instance of the “perjury” 
of a Tory committee. 


TAUNTON 


was the next committee struck, and, 
when reduced, it consisted of seven 
Conservatives and four Whigs. The 
agent for the petitioner, a Conservative, 
was confident in the strength of his 
case, and anticipated an easy victory 
in about three or four days. But his 
tone was very soon changed. 

The very first witness he produced 
was a man who was ready to admit 
that he had voted for the sitting mem- 
ber, Mr. Bainbridge, in the stead of a 
relation of nearly the same name, who 
was not then at Taunton. Here was a 
clear case of personation, and a vote 
to be struck off, as a matter of course, 
from Mr. Bainbridge’s poll. 

But, no such thing! This Con- 
servative committee were not quite so 
ready to strike off Whig votes. They 
went into a further inquiry, and, after 
a while, came to the opinion that the 
man who was registered ought not to 
have been registered, and that the man 
who had voted ought to have been 
registered! And thus, by taking a 
pretty considerable deal of trouble, 
and going miles out of their way, this 
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Conservative committee managed to 
retain the vote on Mr. Bainbridge’s 
poll! 

The next question was, What con- 
stituted a potwalloper! And here, 
again, the committee went far beyond 
all previous committees, and decided 
that not only were those potwallopers 
who had a room, and a fire, and a 
right to boil a pot; but those also who 
could obtain liberty, by sufferance, to 
boil a pot at their landlord's fire-place. 
This extraordinary decision of itself 
nearly settled the question ! 

Once more, the committee decided, 
and again in favour of the sitting 
member, that a man who had been a 
bankrupt, and who, of course, had as- 
signed every thing over to his assignees, 
and had had a messenger in possession 
of his premises, had, notwithstanding, 
been in continuous occupation of his 
house throughout the ye ar! 

Upon this new reading of the law 
the petitioners at once withdrew, rightly 
judging that the most rabid Radical 
committee could hardly behave more 
unjustly towards them, than did this 
committee of seven Conservatives and 
four Whigs. 


EVESIIAM. 


This was another Conservative com- 
mittee, with Sir Robert Peel as its 
chairman. It ended its labours by 
unseating Mr. Borthwick, and seating 
the Whig petitioner, Lord Marcus 
Hill, in his room. 

The offence of which Mr. Borthwick 
was found guilty, consisted in his having 
ordered a silver snuff-box of a London 
goldsmith, in his own person, placing 
on the lid his own motto, and sending 
this openly, and without concealment, 
to an inhabitant of Evesham. The 
cause of this present being made was 
some former services. The snuff-box 
was itself sent, it seems must likely, 
before the issue of the writ; no con- 
nexion existed between the present and 
the vote of the person receiving it ; and 
that person, in fact, voted, not for Mr. 
Borthwick, but for his opponent. Yet 
on this single case, without any allega- 
tion or attempt to shew that Mr. 
Borthwick had bribed the electors of 
Evesham, was he unseated, and de- 
clared incapable. This was the way 
in which a Conservative committee 
dealt with one of their own party. 
When shall we find half-a-dozen W igs 
dealing out this sort of justice to one 
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of their own friends? Let us turn to 


the very next case. 


CITY OF LONDON. 


And here we now open upon a very 
different scene. The City of London 
petition was one possessing more than 
usual interest. ‘The whole of the four 
sitting members were petitioned against ; 
because it had been discevered that acts 
of bribery, of the most audacious kind, 
had been committed in the behalf, and 
by the joint agents, of the whole. The 
‘Treasury, too, did not view the ap- 
proaching investigation with an un- 
troubled eye. Facts would have been 
disclosed, had the case not been 
stopped in the opening, which would 
have put certain official personages 
upon a rather difficult defence. It 
was confessed, in short, by a leading 
agent, in the ministerial employ, that 
had the committee not contained a 
majority of Whigs, he was instructed 
to compromise the matter that very 
night ! 

Great, therefore, was the exultation, 
when a committee of six Whigs and 
five Conservatives was struck, and still 
more so when one of the Conservatives 
declined to act, as having voted at the 
City election. The game now appeared 
a safe one. The Conservatives relied 
chiefly upon their “ bribery cases ;” 
and these were what the ministerialists 
were maiuly desirous to keep from be- 
ing heard. The objection was there- 
fore taken at once, that before bribery 
could be proved, or even alleged, 
agency must be made out; that is, 
that the person bribing must be shewn 
to be the recognised agent of the sitting 
member. 

To this point, therefore, the peti- 
tioners first addressed themselves. 
Proof, one might have thought, could 
not be very necessary to establish a 
fact, just as well known as that St. 
Paul’s is situated at the top of Lud- 
gate Hill. All London knew that Mr. 
Croucher managed the last City elec- 
tion for Messrs. Wood, Grote, Craw- 
ford, and Pattison. His name had 
been affixed to every advertisement, 
and posted on every wall. No single 
member of the committee could be 
ignorant of the fact. Yet this was to 
be proved according to the strictest 
rules of evidence. 

Well, the petitioners set to work, 
and for three days poured in every 
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shape and form and variety of proof. 
‘They shewed that Mr. Croucher en- 
gaged the committee-room for the sit- 
ting members, hired all the clerks, 
treated with the sheriffs, collected and - 
paid all the bills, signed all the orders, 
and was trusted by the chairman of the 
committee with thousands of pounds 
for this purpose. They shewed, also, 
that in these acts he was constantly 
overlooked and recognised as_ their 
manager, by Mr. Grote and the other 
candidates. Nothing was wanting, that 
could possibly be imagined, to make 
the proof more complete, except, per- 
haps, Mr. Grote’s hand and seal to a 
piece of parchment, attested by two 
witnesses, and signifying that he there- 
by appointed Mr. Croucher his attorney 
and agent. 

But it mattered not. We doubt if 
Mr. Grote’s own hand and seal would 
have been sufficient to overcome the 
doubts of this committce. “ Never, in 
the whole course of his experience,” 
said Mr. Thessiger, ‘* had he seen 
agency so completely established.” The 
committee, however, divided, and re- 
solved, by six votes against four, that 
Mr. Croucher’s agency had not been 
established at all ! 

A clearer expression of a fixed un- 
willingness to do justice was never 
given by any tribunal. There remained 
to the petitioners the scrutiny. They 
had objected to about 800 votes. This, 
on a moderate calculation, would have 
occupied 100 days, and would have 
cost 10,000/. The expense might have 
been cheerfully incurred, had there 
been any hope of obtaining justice at 
last; but to spend a fortune on such 
an enterprise as this must have been, 
with such a committee, was out of the 
question. The petitioners folded up 
their papers, and walked off. 

Mr. Cockburn is a Whig counsel, 
and was engaged by the notorious Ra- 
dical agent, Coppock, in the Evesham 
petition. It so happened that, in 
conducting this case, he had ocea- 
sion to allude to the London petition, 
and the decision of the committee, of 
which we have just spoken; when he 
observed, that “ so monstrous a deci- 
cision was not upon record ; and he 
trusted never to hear it quoted by any 
lawyer, as possessing the least au- 
thority.” Such a censure, and from 
such lips, may sufficienily decide the 
character of the Loncon petition com- 
mittee, and their proceedings. 
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QUEEN'S COUNTY. 

This committee was struck on the 
same day with the London. It con- 
sisted of nine Whigs and two Conserv- 
atives; and it took the same course 
with other Whig committees, by re- 
fusing to “ open the register ;” or, in 
other words, by refusing to try the 
case. 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LINF. 


To this case we have aie alluded. 
Mr. Miller, one of the Conservative 
members, was charged with bribery, 
in a petition got up by Messrs. Cop- 
pock and Co. of the Reform Club. 
Two or three witnesses were brought 
forward to establish this charge. They 
swore, it is true, glibly enough; but, 
unfortunately, their statements were 
immediately refuted by the counter- 
evidence of far more respectable per- 
sons than themselves. Now, judging 
from the experience of all other Whig- 
Radical committees, we should have 
apprehended great danger of a deci- 
sion, in this case, against Mr. Miller ; 
but, happily, the virtue of the com- 
mittee was not put to a very severe 
test. The people at the Reform Club 
found, upon inquiry, that they could 
“ take nothing by their motion,” shape 
it as they would. Mr. Miller’s ma- 
jority being very large, his opponent 
could not claim the seat. A void elec- 
tion would only lead to the issue of a 
new writ ; and, after their scandalous 
treatment of Mr. Miller, no * Reform 
Club ” candidate could have shewn his 
face in Newcastle. Nothing remained, 
then, but to make a virtue of necessity, 
and to be thankful to get off without 
being voted “ frivolous and vexatious.” 


DURHAM. 


In this case, as in the last, we had 
another mancuvre bearing its Treasury 
origin broadly impressed on its front. 
One Whig- Radical had petitioned 
against another. The result, as far as 
it could be foreseen, would have been 
a void election ; and in that case a Con- 
servative candidate would in all pro- 
bability have defeated them both. But 
the Downing Street whippers-in, who 
watch every vote with the most intense 
anxiety, here interfered; found some 
means or other, doubtless at the public 
cost, of pacifying two gentlemen who 
were, just before, in great wrath with 
each other; and thus the petition was 
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withdrawn, and no more heard of the 
matter, 


TRALTE. 


In this case a Whig-Radical com- 
mittee had to try a petition of Maurice 
O’Connell’s against Mr. Bateman, the 
sitting member for Tralee. We need 
not say that they were a remarkably 
short time in unseating Mr. Bateman, 
and seating Mr. O’Connell. As, how- 


ever, their decision turned on a mere 
point of law, in which a man might 
honestly think with either party, we 
make no complaint of this verdict. 


READING, 


Not so of the Reading case. This 
committee, a decidedly Whig-Radical 
one, performed its part in the usual 
style of such tribunals. It decided 
two votes, under precisely similar cir- 
cumstances,— the one to be a good 
vote, for Mr. Palmer, the Whig mem- 
ber,—the other to be a bad one, for the 
petitioner, Mr. Russell. It decided 
that distinct evidence of a man’s being 
born in France, of foreign parents, was 
no proof that he was an alien! It de- 
cided, in short, that Mr, Fyshe Palmer 
should be the sitting member; and it 
contrived, after four or five days’ dis- 
putation, to convince the petitioners of 
the hopelessness of all attempts to per- 
suade them to the contrary, and to 
shew them the excellency of the virtue 
of resignation. 


CARLOW BOROUGH AND COUNTY. 


These two cases furnish the clearest 
proof of the monstrous iniquity of the 
present registry system in lreland, and 
of the atrocious injustice of refusing to 
* open the register,” in the case of an 
election petition. 

Col. Bruen is the champion of the 
Protestant interest in the county of 
Carlow. He has long maintained an 
equal fight with the O’Connellites of 
that county, and in the last parliament 
gained all three seats. Of these, the 
Irish government determined, if possi- 
ble, to ) dispossess him. ‘Their first step 
was to remove the assistant barrister, 
whose office it is to register the free- 
holders, and to send in his room a cer- 
tain Mr. Hudson, famous for having 
been specially reported to the House of 
Commons, in 1831, as the chief agent 
of Dublin castle, in bribing the electors 
of that city. 

Mr. Hudson, then, this select and 
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fitting instrument, is sent down to Car- 
low ; and at once goes to work, regis- 
tering, without hesitation, all the “ free- 
holders” that the priests choose to 
bring him. What remedy has Colonel 
Bruen, or the Protestants of Carlow? 
None, but an appeal to a committee of 
the House of Commons. Well, he pe- 
titions, of course ; a committee is struck, 
of six Whigs and five Conservatives ; 
and that committee decides, at once, 
that it will not “ open the register.” 
In other words, that whatever Mr. 
Hudson has done, let it be ever so 
monstrous, shall be without appeal ; 
that an Irish revising barrister, sent 
forth from Dublin Castle for a special 
electioneering purpose, shall be the 
only judge in the realm whose decision 
shall be final, and beyond all revision ! 

In the Carlow county case we had a 
singular maneuvre. Lord Robert 
Grosvenor had attended the ballot, was 
drawn upon this committee, was left on 
the reduced list, and was chosen chair- 
man. The very next day, Lord Robert 
Grosvenor finds out that he has an in- 
disposition — not a new or sudden at- 
tack, but one of long standing — which 
will prevent him from attending this 
committee! Ile therefore asks and ob- 
tains permission to withdraw. 

What can be the meaning of this ? 
Simply, that Lord Robert Grosvenor is 
awkwardly cireumstanced. He voted, 
a year or two back, for opening the re- 
gister in an Irish case, and does not 
see how he can well change his mind. 
But his vote will just make all the dif- 
ference of two seats in the present case, 
—for if the register is opened, Carlow 
is lost. Consequently, he must with- 
draw. It had been calculated that, on 
his leaving, Mr. Mildmay, another 
Whig, and not so squeamish about 
closing the register, would take the 
chair by right, have the casting vote, 
and thus the fate of the petition be 
sealed. 

We see here with what urgency and 
keenness the ministerial game is played. 
On the Carlow borough committee, Sir 
Charles Vere was called. Lad he ac- 
cepted the call, his name would have 
made the sixth Conservative on that 
committee, and the petition would have 
been heard. But he fears that his 
health might fail, and excuses himself. 
This gives the committee and the seat 
to the Whigs. But, in the very next 
case, Lord Robert Grosvenor, a Whig, 


under the same physical inability, an- 
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swers to the call, fills up his places 
keeps out a Conservative, and then 
only withdraws when he sees that the 
case is as safe, or rather safer, without 
his presence. These two instances will 
shew the difference between the zeal 
and tenacity of the two parties. 

But, now, looking again at these 
three seats, first gained by sending a 
political emissary to pack the consti- 
tuency, and then kept by getting upa 
Whig committee to declare Mr. Hud- 
son’s acts irrevocable, —can we avoid 
seeing that, by a course of manceuvres 
like this, it is really left in the power 
of the executive to pack the House of 
Commons ! 

England and Scotland, as every one 
knows, have returned representatives 
adverse to the Melbournecabinet. From 
Ireland alone is the ministerial majority 
drawn. Now, it is hard for Mngiish- 
men to submit to this, even were it 
clear that the Irish members are the 
true representatives of the electors of 
Ireland. But to see the constituencies 
of that county packed before our eyes, 
and then to be told that there shall be 
no remedy, no appeal against such 
deeds,—why, one can hardly believe 
that the people of England either can 
or ought to be brought to submit to 
such a system as this ! 

On the whole, then, it must be ad- 
mitted, that a perfectly new light has 
been thrown, within the last six weeks, 
upon the working of the Grenville-act. 
No one could have calculated upon 
the events of the present session. As 
it is, it must be owned, that the sooner 
we can fall upon some new system the 
better. 

Yet, we are not at all bound to 
admit ourselves mistaken in our former 
view. The same infusion of party- 
spirit would quickly knock up even 
that Englishman's pet—the Trial by 
Jury itself. In fact, at the present 
moment, that fate 1s actually befalling 


that mede of trial in Ireland. The 
Morning Chronicle broadly _ stated, 


three years since, that the Irish were 
rot fit for trial by jury; and they are 
now proving the truth of that alle- 
gation. Several atrocious criminals 
have lately escaped the reward of their 
crimes in that country, by the easy 
course of getting the Roman Catholic 
portion of the jury to stand out. We 


thus see a man tried for murder, per- 
haps, or some offence nearly akin to it, 
and the result is, that “the jury, not 
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being able to agree, were discharged 
without coming to a verdict.” 

There is no institution, in fact, which 
this demoralised state of feeling would 
not ruin. And the only remedy must 
be, an entire change,—a complete re- 
moval of the question from its present 
arena. 

But we must advert, in passing, to 
two or three circumstances in the late 
discussions, which have somewhat over- 
passed the accustomed order of pro- 
ceedings. And, first in order, we must 
speak of the atiendunce given at this 
year's ballots. 

The Conservatives, out of doors, en- 
raged at their successive defeats, have 
loudly exclaimed against the negli- 
gence of their representatives in Parlia- 
ment. The Conservative managers, in 
parliament, on the other hand, have 
boasted of the excellent attendance 
which they had obtained. Both are 
correct, and the truth lies, not between, 
but in the two statements combined. 

The Conservative party have at- 
tended, at the ballots of this year, as no 
party ever attended before. We have 
seen, on these occasions, more than 
once or twice, the eager rush of above 
two hundred Conservative gentlemen 
into the house, before the chimes of 
St. Margarets had announced the hour 
of four. It is quite true that there has 
been great zeal on these occasions ; and 
there are many members of high rank, 
such as Sir [lenry Hardinge, Col. 
Wood, Lord Ashley, and Sir Robert 
Peel himself, whom we have never 
missed on any one of these occasions. 

But the evil is, that while zeal and 
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constancy have been evinced on the 
Conservative side, downright fury and 
desperation have been shewn by the 
ministerialists. For 310 men, ranged 
under the Conservative banner, the 
Downing Street officials can reckon 
330. But, in fact, on a muster, so 
much more relentless has been their 
press, that, if 200 men came forward 
on the Conservative side, the ministe- 
rialists produced 250 against them, 
It was, to such gentlemen as Mr. E. J. 
Stanley, Mr. R. Steuart, Mr. F. Baring, 
and a few more of the like calibre, 
what Mr. Samuel Weller classically 
calls “ a matter of wittles ;” and truly 
they laboured as if there was to be 
“no dinner” for the remainder of their 
natural lives, if beaten on these election 
ballots! And thus was it brought about, 
that when 20 committees had been 
struck, 14 had a majority of Whigs, 
and only 6 a majority of Tories. 

The sturdiness of some of the Whigs, 
also, deserves honourable mention. Old 
Mr. Byng, at the age of 80, having de- 
clared off election committees ten years 
ago, on the score of age, actually came 
back again, and was sworn in a mem- 
ber of the Dublin committee, with no 
bad prospect of a three months’ con- 
finenment. Lord Robert Grosvenor as- 
sures us that he was troubled with a 
disorder of some standing, and which 
incapacitated him from such duty. Yet 
Lord Robert came promptly down to 
the ballot, took his place, excluded a 
Conservative ; and then, when he had 
done his party all the good he could, 
retired in peace to consult with his 
physician ! 
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